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TO 

CHARLES LORD HALIFAX 


My Lord, 

Similitude of manners and ftudics is nfnally 
mentioned as one of the ftrongeft motives to 
affc<3:ion and efteem ; but the paflionate vene- 
ration I have for your Lordfliip, I think, flows 
from an admiration of qualities in you, of 
•which, in the whole courle of thole papers, I 
have acknowledged mylelf incapable. While 
1 buly myfelf as a ftranger upon earth, and can 
pretend to no other than being a lookcr-ony you 
are conlpicuous in the buly and polite world, 
both in the world of men, and that of letters. 
While 1 am lilcnt and unoblervcd in public 
meetings, you arc admired by all that approach 
you, as the life and genius of the converlatioii. 

^ Charles Montague, grandfoii to an carl of Manchcilcr^ 
was taken much notice of at Caaihriclge, for his City a:u! 
Country Moufc, a fatire on Drytien. l^k'ing brought to coiii C 
at. the revoliition, he was conllituted one of ilic lords com- 
iniffioncrs of the trea fury, March 7, 1691-2; chancvdlor ct 
tlic exchequer, in May 1694. The coin being exceedingly 
debafed and diminifhed, he formed the delign of calling in 
the money, and re-coining it, in 1605 ; wiiich was eft'e *ted 
ill two years ; to fupply the immediate want of cafh, he pro- 
jefled the ifTuing of exchequer- bills. I'or this fervicc, he 
had the thaiiks of the lioufeof commons In 1697- He was 
next year appointed firft lord commiflioncr ot the treafury ; 
and, rcfigniiig that poft in Jun^ obtained a grant of the 
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ii DEDICATION. 

What an happy conjundion of different talents 
meets in him whofe whole difeourfe is at once 
animated by the ftrength and force of reafon, 
and adorned with all the graces and cmbellilh- 
ments of wit ! When learning irradiates com- 
mon life, it is then in its higheft ufc and 
perfedion ; and it is to fuch as your lordfliip, 
that the icicnces owe the eflccm which they 
have with the aclivc part of mankind. Know- 
ledge of books, in rcclufc men, is like that fort 
of lantern, which hides him who carries it, and 
ferves only to pafs through fecret and gloomy 
paths of his own; but, in the pofleffion of a 
man of bufinefs, it is, as a torch in the hand of 
one who is w'illing and able to flicw thofc who 
were bewildered, the way which leads to their 
profperity and welfare. A generous concern 
for your country, and a paflion for every thing 
w'hich is truly great and noble, arc what aduate 
all your life and adions ; and 1 hope you will 
forgive me that I have an ambition this book 
may be plac ed in the library of fo good a judge 
of; what is valuable; in that library where the 

office of auditor of the receipt of tlie exchequer ; and the 
J'ainc year, Dec, 13, was created baron (Jalilax. On the 
acceffion of George I. he was a member of tlic regency ; 
was appoinicd firft lord comniiffioncr of the treafury, Oft. 5, 
1714; created vifcoiint Sunlvcry and earl of Halifax, Ocl. 
33; and died May 15, 1715. — Addil'on lias celebrated this 
lord in his account of the gveateft Knglilh poets. Steele has 
drawn his charafter in the fecond voionie of the Speflator, 
and in the fourth of the Tatlcr ; but Pope, in the portrait of 
Bufo, in the Epiflle to Arbuihnor, rcTuincd tlx ridicule 
which his lorJihip, v\ o'.njundlion with Prior, had heaped 
on Drydcn’^ liind and Panther. Walpole’s Catalogue, 
vol. ii. p. ii6. « 
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choice is fuch, that it will not be a difparage- 
ment to be the rncanefl: author in it. Forgive 
me, my lord, for taking this occaiion of telling 
all the world how ardently I love and honour 
you ; and that I am, with the utmoft gratitude 
for all your favours, my lord, your lordlhip’s 
moft obliged, moft obedient, and moil: humble 
lervant, 

The Spectator. 

notes, vol. i. p. xlvii- & fcq. note 
to the tletiicalion of Tat. vol. iv. on the character of lord 
Halifax'. 
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SPECTATOR. 


N"8i. Saturday, June 2, 1711. 


Quails ubi aud'ito venantum, murmure Tigris 

m, ruil in maculas St AT. Theb. ii. laS. 

As when the tigrefs bears the hunters’ dirt. 

Dark angry fpots diftain her gloiTy (kin. 


jAbout the middle of laft winter I went to 
fee an opera at the theatre in the Hay-market, 
where 1 could not but take notice of two par- 
ties of very fine women, that had placed them- 
felvcs in the oppofite fide-boxcs, and feemed 
drawn up in a kind of battle-array one ap;ainft 
another. After a Ihort furvey of them, I found 
they were patched differently ; the faces on one 
hand being fpotted on the right fide of the fore- 
head, and thofe upon the other on the left. 1 
quickly perceived that they caft hollilc glances 
upon one another; and that their patches were 
placed in thofe different fituations, as party-fig- 
nals to diffinguifli friends from foes”. In the 
middle-boxes, between thefe two oppofite bo- 

* Whoever recolle£ts with what violence the fpirlt of party 
raged in the latter end of qnecn Antic’s reign, will not be 
furprifed that it Ihould infedt the l.idies, or Inew itfelf in the 
indanccs fo pleafantly ridiculed in this paper. P, 
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THE SPECTATOR. N^Sl. 

dies, were fevcral ladies who patched indifFerent- 
ly on both lidcs of their faces, and feeraed to lit 
there with no other intention but to fee the 
opera. Upon inquiry I found that the body of 
Amazons on my right hand were whigs, and 
thole on my left, tories; and that thofe who 
had placed themfelves in the middle boxes were 
a neutral party, whofe faces had not yet declared 
themfelves. Thele lall, however, as I afterwards 
found, diminilhed daily, and took their party 
with one fide or the other; infomuch that I ob- 
ferved, in fevcral of them, tlic patches which 
were before difperfed equally, are now all gone 
over to the whig or tory fide of the face. The 
cenlbrious fay, that the men, whofe hearts arc 
aimed at, are very often the occalions that one 
part of the face is thus dillionourcd, and lies 
under a kind of difgrace, while the other is fo 
much fet off and adorned by the owner ; and 
that the patches turn to the right or to the left, 
according to the principles of the man who is 
moft in favour. But whatever may be the mo- 
tives of a few fantaftical coquettes, who do not 
patch for the public good fo much as for their 
own private advantage, it is certain, that there 
are fevcral women of honour who patch out of 
principle, and with an eye to the intereft of 
their country. Nay, 1 am informed that Ibme 
of them adhere fo ftedfaftly to their party, and 
are fo far from facrificing their zeal for the pub- 
lic to their paflion for any particular perfon, that 
in a late draught of marriage-articles a lady has 
ffipulated with her hulband, that whatever his 
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opinions are, flic fliall be at liberty to patch on 
which fide flie pleafes. 

I mull here take notice, that Rofalinda, a fa- 
mous whig partizan, has moll unfortunately a 
very beautiful mole on the tory part of her fore- 
head ; which being very confpicuous, has occa- 
floned many millakcs, and given a handle to her 
enemies to mifreprefent her face, as though it 
had revolted from the whig intercll. But, what- 
ever this natural patch may feem to intimate, it 
is well known that her notions of government 
are Hill the fame. This unlucky mole, however, 
has milled feveral coxcombs; and, like the hang- 
ing out of falfe colours, made fome of them 
converle with Ilofalinda in what they thought 
the fpirlt of her party, when on a fudden flie has 
given them an uncxpcdled fire, that has funk 
them all at once. If Rofalinda is unfortunate in 
her mole, Nigranilla is as unhappy in a pimple, 
which forces her, againll her inclinations, to 
patch on the whig fide. 

I am told that many virtuous matrons, who 
formerly have been taught to believe that this 
artificial fpotting of the face was unlawful, are 
now reconciled by a zeal for their caule, to wdiat 
they could not be prompted by a concern for 
their beauty. This way of declaring war upon 
one another, puts me in mind of wdiat is re- 
ported of the tlgrefs, that feveral fpots rife in 
her Ikin when flie is angry, or as Mr. Cowley 
has imitated the verfes that Hand as the motto 
of this paper, 
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* She fwdls with angry pride. 

And calls forth all her fpots on every fide*'.’ 

When I was in the theatre the time above 
mentioned, I had the curiolity to count the 
patches on both fides, and found the tory 
patches to be about twenty ftrongcr than the 
whig ; but to make amends for this fmall in- 
equality, I the next morning found tlie whole 
puppct-fliow filled with faces fpotted after the 
whiggilli manner. Whether or no the ladies 
had retreated hither in order to rally their forces 
I cannot tell ; but the next night they came in 
fo great a body to the opera, that they out- 
numbered the enemy. 

This account of party-patches will, I am 
afraid, appear improbable to thofc who live at 
a diftance from the falliionablc world ; but as it 
is a diftindion of a very fingular nature, and 
what perhaps may never meet with a parallel, I 
tliink 1 iTiould not have difeharged the office of 
a faithful Spedator, had not I recorded it. 

1 have, in former papers, endeavoured to ex- 
pofe this party-rage in women, as it only ferves 
to aggravate the hatreds and animofitics that 
reign among men, and in a great meafurc de- 
prives the fair fex of thofe peculiar charms with 
which nature has endowed them. 

When the Romans and Sabines were at war, 
and juft upon the point of giving battle, the 
women, who were allied to both of them, intcr- 
pofed with fo many tears and intrcatics, that 
they prevented the mutual daughter which 


Davklcis, Look III. p3gc40(;. Vol, II. 1710. Syo. 
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threatened both parties, and united them togc- 
ther in a firm and lafting peace. 

I would recommend this noble example to 
our Britifli ladies, at a time when their count y 
is torn with fo many irnnatural di^ ilious, th it. 
if they continue, it will be a mislortunc to be 
born in it. The Greeks thought it fo impro- 
per for women to intcreft thcmfclvcs in ccuu- 
petitions and contentions, that for this rcalbn, 
among others, they forbad them under pain of 
death, to be prefent at the Olympic games, not- 
withftandlng thefe w'crc the public divedions 
of all Greece. 

As our Engllfh w'omcn c.xccl thofc of all 
nations in beauty, they fnould endeavour to 
outlhine them in all other accomplifiimcnts 
proper to the fex, and to dlftingulfh themlbives 
as tender mothers, and faithful wives, rather 
than as furious parti zans. .Female virtues arc of 
a domcftic turn. The family i.s the proper pro- 
vince for private women to Ihine in. if they 
muft be ibewing their zeal for the public, let 
it not be againfl thole who are perluips of the 
fame family, or at lead of the fame religion or 
nation, but againft thofc who arc the open, pro- 
fefled, undoubted enemies of their liilth, liberty, 
and country. When the .Romans w'cre prefTed 
with a foreign enemy, the ladies volu tarlly 
contributed all their rings and jewels to affiil 
the government under a public exigence, which 
appeared fo laudable an adion in the eyes 
of their countrymen, that from thenceforth it 
was permitted by a law to pronounce public 
orations at the funeral of a woman in pniife of 
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the dcceafed pcrfon, which till that time was 
peculiar to men. Would our Englifti ladies, in- 
ftead of flicking on a patch againfl thofe of 
their own country, fhew themlclves lb truly 
public'fpirited as to lacrifice every one her 
necklace againfl the common enemy, what 
decrees ought not to be made in favour of 
them ? 

Since 1 am recolle<fling upon this fubjetfl flich 
paflages as occur to my memory out of ancient 
authors, I cannot omit a I'entence in the cele- 
brated funeral oration of Pericles, which he 
made, in honour of thofe brave Athenians that 
were llain in a fight with the Lacedemonians'. 
After having addrefled himfclf to the feveral 
ranks and orders of his countrymen, and Ihewn 
them how they fliould behave themfelves iii the 
public caufe, he turns to the female part of his 
audience; ' And as for you,’ fays he, * ** I lliall 
advife you in very few words. Alpirc only 
to thole virtues that are peculiar to your fex ; 
follow your natural modefly, and think it 
your greatefl commendation not to be talked 
of one way or other.’ 

C-*. 

* Thucyd. ‘ Hill.’ L. II. p. 130, edit. H. Steph. 1588, folio. 

** By Addifon, dated as it feems from Chelfea. See N” 7. 
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Monday, June 4, 171T. 


- — Caput domina vemlefub bajla. Juv. Sat. iii. 3j. 

} lis fortunes ruin’d, and himfelf a ilave. 


Pa ssing under Ludgate' the other day, I heard 
a voice bawling for charity, which I thought 
I had fomewhere heard before. Coming near 
to the grate, the prifbner called me by my name, 
and defired I would throw fomethlng into the 
box; I was out of countenance for him, and 
did as he bid me, by putting in half a crown. 
I went away, refleding upon the ftrange con- 
ftitution of tome men, and how meanly they 
behave themfelves in all forts of conditions. 
The perfbn who begged of me is now, as I take 
it, fifty : I was well acquainted with him till 
about the age of twenty-five; at which time a 
good eftatc fell to him by the death of a rela- 
tion. Upon coming to this unexpefted good 
fortune, he ran into all the extravagancies 
imaginable; was frequently in drunken difputes, 
broke drawers’ heads, talked and fworc loud, 
was unmannerly to thofe above him, and info- 
lent to thofe below him. 1 could not but remark, 
that it was the fame bafenefs of fpirit which 
worked in his behaviour in both fortunes : the 

* Ludgate was a prifon for fucli debtors as were freemen of 
the city of London; it was taken down in the year 1762, and 
the prifoners removed to the London workhonfe. 
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fame little mind was infolent in riches, and 
iliamelcfs in poverty. This accident made me 
mufe upon the circumftance of being in debt 
in general, and Iblvc in my mind what tempers 
were moll apt to fall into this error of life, 
as well as the misfortune it mull needs be to 
languilh under fuch prelTures. As for myfelf, ray 
natural averfion to that Ibrtof converfation which 
makes a figure with the generality of mankind, 
exempts me from any temptations to expence ; 
and all ray bufinefs lies within a very narrow 
compafs, which is only to give an honcll man 
who takes care of my ellatc, proper vouchers for 
his quarterly payments to me, and obferve what 
linen my laundrels brings and takes away with 
her once a week. My Reward brings his receipt 
ready for my figning ; and I have a pretty im- 
plement with the refpe^live names of Ihirts, 
cravats, handkerchiefs and llockings, with proper 
numbers to know how to reckon with my laun- 
drefs. This being almoll all the bufinefs I have 
in the world for the care of my own affairs, I am 
at full leifure to obferve upon what others do, 
with relation to their equipage and oeconomy. 

When I walk the llrcet, and obferve the hurry 
about me in this town, 

* Where, with like hade, thro’ feveral ways they run ; 

Some to undo, and fome to be undone f 

I fay, when I behold this vail variety of perfijns 
and humours, with the pains they both take for 
the accomplilhment of the ends mentioned in 
the above verfes of Denham ^ I cannot much 

* From his poem intituled Cooper’s Hill. 
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wonder at the endeavour after gain, but am ex- 
tremely aftonifhed that men can be fo inlcnfiblc 
of the danger of running into debt. One would 
think it impoffiblc a man who is given to con- 
trail debts ftiould not know, that his creditor has, 
from that moment in which he tranfgrefles pay- 
ment, fo much as that demand comes to, in his 
debtor’s honour, liberty, and fortune. One would 
think he did not know that his creditor can 
fay the vvorft thing imaginable of him, to wit, 
‘ That he is unjuft,’ without defamation; and can 
feizc his perfon, w'ithout being guilty of an 
aifault. Yet ftich is the loofc and abandoned 
turn of fome men’s minds, that they can live 
under thefe conllant apprehenfions, and ftill go 
on to increafe the caufe of them. Can there 
be a more low and fervile condition, than to be 
aftiamed or afraid to fee any one man breathing ? 
Yet he that is much in debt, is in that condition 
with relation to twenty different people. There 
are indeed circumftances wherein men of honeft 
natures may become liable to debts, by (ome 
unadvifed behaviour in any great point of their 
life, or mortgaging a man’s honefty as a fecurity 
for that of another, and the like : but thcle 
inftances are fo particular and circumftantiated, 
that they cannot come within general conhder- 
ations. For one fuch cafe as one of thefe, 
there arc ten, where a man, to keep up a farce 
of retinue and grandeur within his own houfc, 
lhall Ihrink at the expedation of lurly demands 
at his doors. The debtor is the creditor’s cri- 
minal, and all the officers of power and ftate, 
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whom we behold make fo great a figure, are no 
other than fo many perfons in authority to make 
good his charge againft him. Human focicty 
depends upon his having the vengeance law 
allots him ; and the debtor owes his liberty to 
his neighbour, as much as the murderer does 
his life to his prince. 

Our gentry are, generally Ipeaking, in debt : 
and many families have put it into a kind of 
method of being fo from generation to genera- 
tion. The father mortgages when his fon is 
very young ; and the boy is to marry, as foon 
as he is at age, to redeem it and find portions 
for his fillers. This, forfooth, is no great in- 
convenience to him ; for he may wench, keep 
a public table, or feed dogs, like a worthy Eng- 
lilh gentleman, till he has outrun half his 
eftate, and leave the fame incumbrance upon 
his firll-born, and fo on ; till one man of more 
vigour than ordinary goes quite through the 
eftate, or fomc man of fenfe comes into it, and 
fcorns to have an eftate in partncrftiip, that is 
to fay, liable to the demand or infult of any man 
living. There is my friend fir Andrew, though 
for many years a great and general trader, was 
never the defendant in a law-fuit, in all the per- 
plexity of bufinefs, and the iniquity of mankind 
at prefent ; no one had any colour for the leaft 
complaint againft his dealings with him. This 
is certainly as uncommon, and in its proportion 
as laudable in a citizen, as it is in a general 
never to have fuffered a difadvantage in fight. 
How different from this gentleman is Jack True- 
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penny®, who has been an old acquaintance of 
fir Andrew and myfelf from boys, but could 
never learn our caution. Jack has a whorilh 
unrefifting good- nature, which makes him in- 
capable of having a property in any thing. His 
fortune, his reputation, his time, and his capa- 
city, are at any man’s fervice that comes lirft. 
When he was at fchool, he was whipped thrice 
a week for faults he took upon him to ercufc 
others ; fince he came into the bufmefs of the 
world, he has been arrefted twice or thrice a 
year for debts he has nothing to do with, but as 
furety for others; and I remember when a friend 
of his had fuffered in the vice of the town, all 
the phyfic his friend took was conveyed to him 
by Jack, and inferibed * A bolus or an eleduary 
for Mr. Truepenny.’ Jack had a good eftate 
left him, which came to nothing ; becaufe he 
believed all who pretended to demands upon it. 
This eafinefs and credulity deftroy all the other 
merit he has ; and he has all his life been a 
facrifice to others, without ever receiving thanks, 
or doing one good adion. 

I will end this difeourfe with a fpcech which 
I heard Jack make to one of his creditors (of 
whom he deferved gentler ufage) after lying a 
whole night in cuftody at his ftiit. 

s The author fell here under his own cenfurc, but on a 
much reduced income, he retired Brft, to llerttbrdfliire, and 
afterwards to Carmarthen in Wales, from a principle of doing 
juftice to his creditors. Dr. J. Iloadley. 
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* Sir, your ingratitude for the many kindneifes 
I have done you, (hall not make me unthank- 
ful for the good you have done me, in let- 
ting me fee there is fuch a man as you in 
the world. I am obliged to you for the dif- 
fidence I fhall have all the reft of my life : I 
lhall hereafter truft no man fb far as to be in 
his debt.’ 

1^*83. Tuefday, June 5, 1711. 


.. ■ ' jinimtm piflura pafclt tnani. 

ViRG. ALn. i. 464. 

And with the lhadowy piflure feeds his mind. 


When the weather hinders me from taking 
my diverfions without doors, I frequently 
make a little party with two or three felcd: 
friends, to vifit any thing curious that may be 
feen under covert. My principal entertain- 
ments of this nature arc pi< 3 ;urcs, infomuch 
that when I have found the weather fet in to be 
very bad, I have taken a whole day’s journey 
to fee a gallery that is furniflicd by the hands 
of great mafters. By this means, when the 
heavens arc filled with clouds, when the earth 
fwims in rain, and all nature wears a louring 
countenance, I withdraw myfclf from thefe 
uncomfortable fccncs into the vifionary w'orlds 
of art ; where I meet with Ihining landfcapes, 


* By Steele, See final notes to N® 4, and N° 6. 
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gilded triumphs, beautiful faces, and all tliofc 
other objects that fill the mind with gay ideas, 
and difperfe that glogminefs which is apt to 
hang upon it in thofe dark diiconfblate feafons. 

I was fome weeks ago in a courfe of thcfe di- 
verfions ; which had taken fuch an intire pofi- 
feffion of my imagination, that they formed in 
it a Ihort morning’s dream, which I lhall com- 
municate to my reader, rather as the firft Iketch 
and outlines of a vifion, than as a finifiicd 
piece. 

I dreamt that I was admitted into a long, 
fpacious gallery, which had one fide covered 
with pieces of all the famous painters who are 
now living, and the other with the works of the 
greateft m afters that arc dead. 

On the fide of the living, I faw fcvcral per- 
fons bufy in drawing, colouring, and defigning. 
On the fide of the dead painters, I could not 
difeover more than one pcrlbn at work, who was 
exceedingly flow in his motions, and wonder- 
fully nice in his touches. 

1 was rcfolvcd to examine the feveral artifts 
that ftood before me, and accordingly applied 
myfelf to the fide of the living. The firit 1 
obferved at work in this part of the gallery was 
Vanity, with his hair tied behind him in a 
ribbon, and drefl'ed like a Frenchman. All the 
faces he drew were very remarkable for their 
fmllcs, and a certain fmirking air which he bc- 
ftowed indifferently on every age and degree of 
either fex. The toujours gai appeared even in 
his judges, bifliops, and privy-counfellors. In 
a word, all his men were petits maitreSy and all 

3 
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his women coquettes. The drapery of his 
figures was extremely well luited to his faces, 
and was made up of all the glaring colours that 
coidd be mixt together ; every part of the drels 
was in a flutter, and endeavoured to diftinguilh 
itfclf above the reft. 

On the left hand of Vanity ftood a laborious 
workman, who I found was his humble admirer, 
and copied after him. He was drefied like a 
German, and had a very hard name that founded 
fomething like Stupidity. 

The third artift that I looked over was Fan- 
tafque, drefted like a Venetian fcaramouch. 
He had an excellent hand at chimera, and dealt 
very much in diftortions and grimaces. He 
would fometimes affright himfelf with the 
phantoms that flowed from his pencil. In 
fhort, the moft elaborate of his pieces was at 
beft but a terrifying dream ; and one could fay 
nothing more of his fineft figures, than that 
they were agreeable monfters. 

The fourth perfon I examined was very re- 
markable for his hafty hand, which left his 
piftures fo unfiniftied, that the beauty in the 
pifture (which was defigned to continue as a, 
monument of it to pofterity) faded fooncr than 
in the perfon after whom it was drawn. He 
made fo much hafte to difpatch his bufinefs, 
that he neither gave himfelf time to clean his 
pencils, nor mix his colours. The name of this 
expeditious workman was Avarice. 

Not far from this artift I faw another of a 
quite diflerent nature, who was dreffed in the 
habit of a Dutchmsui, and known by the name 
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of Induftry. His figures were wonderfully 
laboured. If he drew the portraiture of a man, 
he did not omit a finglc hair in his face ; if the 
figure of a fliip, there was not a rope among the 
tackle that efcaped him. He had likcwilc 
hung a great part of the wall with night-pieces, 
that feemcd to Ihew themfelves by the candles 
which were lighted up in fcveral parts of them ; 
and were Ib inflamed by the funfliine which 
accidentally fell upon them, that at firft fight I 
could fcarce forbear crying out * Fire.’ 

The five foregoing artlfis were the moft con- 
fiderable on this fide the gallery ; there were 
indeed fcveral others whom I had not time to 
look into. One of them, however, I could not 
forbear oblerving, who was very bufy in retouch- 
ing the fineft pieces, though he produced no ori- 
ginals of his own. His pencil aggravated every 
feature that was before overcharged, loaded 
every defeft, and poifoned every colour it 
touched. Though this workman did fo much 
raifehief on the fide of the living, he never 
turned his eye towards that of the dead. His 
name was Envy. 

Having taken a curlbry view on one fide of 
the gallery, I turned myfelf to that which was 
filled by the works of thofe great mailers that 
were dead ; when immediately I fancied myfelf 
Handing before a multitude of fpedators, and 
thoufands of eyes looking upon me at once ; for 
all before me appeared fo Ukc men and women, 
that I almoil forgot they were pidures. Ra- 
phael’s figures ilood in one row, Titian’s in 
another, Guido Rheni’s in a third. One part 
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of the v/all was peopled by Hannibal Carrachc, 
another by Correggio, and another by Rubens. 
To be fliort, there was not a great mafter among 
the dead who had not contributed to the em- 
bellilhment of this lidc of the gallery. The per- 
fons that owed their being to thefe fevcral maf- 
ters api)earcd all of them to be real and alive, 
and differed among one another only in the 
variety of their (hapes, complexions and clothes ; 
ib that they looked like different nations of the 
fame fpecies. 

Obferving an old man (who was the fame 
perfon I before mentioned, as the only artift that 
was at work on this fide of the gallery) creeping 
up and down from one picture to another, and 
retouching all the fine pieces that Rood before 
me, I could not but be very attentive to all his 
motions. I found his pencil was fo very light, 
that it worked imperceptibly, and after a thou- 
fand touches, fcarcc produced any vifible effeft 
on the pidure on which he was employed. 
However, as he bulled himfelf inccffantly, and 
repeated touch after touch without reft or intcr- 
miffion, he wore off infcnfibly every little dif- 
agreeablc glofs that hung upon a figure. He allb 
added fuch a beautiful brown to the ihades, and 
mellownefs to the colours, that he made every 
pidure appear more perted than when it came 
frelh from the mailer’s pencil. I could not for- 
bear looking upon the face of this ancient 
workman, and immediately, by the long lock 
of hair upon his forehead, ifeovered him to be 
Time^ 

* The received opinion, that time improves the colouring 
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Whether it were becaufe the thread of my 
dream was at an end I cannot tell, but upon my 
taking a furvey of this imaginary old man, my 
llecp left me. C \ 


N® 84. Wednetday, June 6, 1711. 


— — talia fando 
Myrmidonum Dolopumve aut dun miles Ulyjfei 

*Tcmperet, d lachrymis f V IRG. ii. 6. 

Who can fuch woes relate, without a tear. 

As ftern Ulyflcs muft have wept to hear ? 

Looking over the old manufeript wherein 
the private aftions of Pharamond'are let down 
by way of table-book, I found many things 
which gave me great delight; and as human 
life turns upon the fame principles and palhons 
in all ages, I thought it very proper to take mi- 
nutes of what paiTcd in that age, for the inftruc- 
tion of this. The antiquary who lent me thefe 
papers, gave me a charader of Eucrate the fa- 
vourite of Pharamond, extracted from an author 
who lived in that court. The account he 
gives both of the prince and this his faithful 
friend, will not be improper to infert here, bc- 
cauie I may have occalion to mention many of 
their converfations, into which thele memorials 
of them may give light. 


of piSures, is ftrongly controverted by Hogarth.* * ** See his 
Analyiis of Beauty, 410. 1753. p. 118. note. 

** By Addifon, dated it feems from Chelfea. See N®7, adf» 

VoL. If. C 
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‘ Pharamond, when he had a mind to retire 
for an hour or two from the hurry of bufinefs 
and fatigue of ceremony, made a fignal to 
Eucrate, by putting his hand to his face, 
placing his arm negligently on a window, or 
fome tuch adllon as appeared indifferent to 
all the reft of the company. Upon fuch no- 
tice, unobferved by others (for their intire in- 
timacy was always a fecret) Eucrate repaired 
to his own apartment to receive the king. 
Therc was a fecret accefs to this part of the 
court, at which Eucrate ufed to admit many 
whofe mean appearance in the eyes of the or- 
dinary waiters and door-keepers, made them 
be repulfcd from other parts of the palace. 
Such as thefe were let in here by order of 
Eucrate, and had audiences of Pharamond. 
This entrance Pharamond called, * The gate of 
the unhappy,’ and the tears of the affilided 
who came before him, he would fay, were 
bribes received by Eucrate ; for Eucrate had 
the moft compaffionate fpirit of all men liv- 
ing, except his generous mafter, who was 
always kindled at the Icaft afHidlion which 
was communicated to him. In regard for 
the miferablc, Eucrate took particular care, 
that the common forms of diftrefs, and the 
idle pretenders to forrow, about courts, who 
wanted only fupplics to luxury, Ihould never 
obtain favour by his means : but the diftreffes 
which arife from the many inexplicable oc- 
currences that happen among men, the un- 
accountable alienation of parents from their 
children, cruelty of hulbands to wives, po- 
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verty occafioned from Ihipwreck or fire, the 
falling out of friends, or fuch other terrible 
dilaflers, to which the life of man is expofed ; 
in cafes of this nature, Eucratc was the pa- 
tron; and enjoyed this part of the royal 
favour fo much without being envied, that it 
was never enquired Into, by whole means 
what no one elfe cared for doing, was brought 
about. , 

‘ One evening when Pharamond came into 
the apartment of Eucrate, he found him ex- 
tremely dejeded ; upon which he alked (with 
a fmilc which was natural to him) “ What, is 
there any one too miferable to be relieved by 
Pharamond, that Eucrate is melancholy ?” “ I 
fear there is,” anfwered the favourite : “ A 
perlbn without, of a good air, well drelTed, and 
though a man in the ftrength of his life, leems 
to faint under fome inconfolablc calamity. All 
his features leem fuffuled with agony of mind ; 
but I can oblerve in him, that it is more in- 
clined to break away in tears, than rage. I 
alked him what he would have. He faid he 
would fpeak to Pharamond. I defired his bu- 
finefs. He could hardly fay to me, Eucrate, 
carry me to the king, my llory is not to. be 
told twice ; I fear I lhall not be able to fpeak 
it at all.” Pharamond commanded Euerate 
to let him enter ; he did fo, and the gentleman 
approached the king with an air which fpokc 
him under the greateft concern in what man- 
ner to demean himielf. The king, who *had a 
quick dif.x’rning, relieved him from the oppref- 
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fion he was under : and with the moft beauti- 
ful complacency faid to him, “ Sir, do not add 
to that load of forrow I fee in your countenance 
the awe of my prefence. Think you are fpeak- 
ing to your friend. If the circumftances of 
your diftrefs will admit of it, you lhall find me 
fo.” To whom the ftranger: “ Oh excel- 
lent Pharamond, name not a ftiend to the un- 
fortunate Spinamont^ I had one but he is 
dead by my own hand ; but, oh Pharamond, 
though it was by the hand of Spinamont, it 
was by the guilt of Pharamond. I come not, 
oh excellent prince, to implore your pardon ; I 
come to relate my forrow, a forrow too great 
for human life to fupport: from henceforth 
lhall all occurrences appear dreams, or Ihort in- 
tervals of amufement, from this one affli«9;ion 
which has leized my very being. Pardon me,, 
oh Pharamond, if my griefs give me leave, 
that I lay before you, in the anguilh of a wounded 
mind, that you, good as you arc, are guilty of 
the generous blood fpilt this day by this un- 
happy hand. Oh that it had perilhed before 
that inllant !” Here the Rranger paufed, and 
recollc<Ring his mind, after fome little medita- 

' Mr. Thoriihill, the gentleman here alluded to, under the 
fi^itious or tranllated name of Spinamont, killed Sir Chol- 
mondley Deeringof Kent, Bart, in a duel. May 9, 1711.— 
Swift’s works, Vol. XXII. p. 234, in 8vo. 

Mr. Thornhill, called here Spinamont, was tried and ac- 
quitted; but about two months after, Swift fays, he was mur- 
dered by two men on Turnham Green, who, as they dabbed 
him, bid him remember Sir Cholmondley Deering.— Swift’^ 
works, ut fuprat Vol.XXlIl. pri8. cr.Svo. 
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tion, he went on in a calmer tone and gefturc, 
as follows. 

“ There is an authority due to diflrcls, and as 
none of human race is above the reach of for- 
row, none fliould be above the hearing the voice 
of it; I am fure Pharamond is not. Know 
then, that I have this morning unfortunately 
killed in a duel, the man whom of all men 
living I moft loved. I command myfelf too 
much in your royal prefcnee, to fay, Pharamond 
gave me my friend ! Pharamond has taken him 
from me ! I will not fay, lhall the merciful 
Pharamond deftroy his own fubjedts ? Will the 
father of his country murder his people ? But 
the merciful Pharamond docs deftroy his fub- 
jedls, the father of his country docs murder his 
people. Fortune is fo much the purluit of 
mankind, that all glory and honour is in the 
power of a prince, becaufe he has the diftribu- 
tion of their fortunes. It is therefore the inad- 
vertency, negligence, or guilt of princes to let 
any thing grow into cuftom which is againft 
their laws. A court can make faftiion and duty 
walk together ; it can never without the guilt of 
a court happen, that it ftiall not be unfaftiion- 
able to do what is unlawful. But alas ! in the 
dominions of Pharamond, by the force of a 
tyrant cuftom, which is mifnamed a point of 
honour, the duellift kills his friend whom he 
loves ; and the judge condemns the duellift, 
while he approves hi^ behaviour. Shame is the 
greateft of all evils; what avail laws, when 
death only attends the breach of them, and 
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ihatne obedience to them ? As for me, oh Pha- 
ramond, were it poffible to defcribe the namc- 
lefs kinds of compunctions and tcnderneffes I 
feel, when I reflcCt upon the little accidents in our 
former familiarity, my mind fwclls into Ibrrow 
which cannot be refifted enough to be filcnt in 
the prefence of Pharamond. (With that he fell 
into a flood of tears, and wept aloud.) Why 
fhould not Pharamond hear the anguifli he only 
can relieve others from in time to come ? Let 
him hear from me, what they feel who have 
given death by the falfe mercy of his adminif- 
tration, and form to himfelf the vengeance 
called for by thofc who have perifhed by his 
negligence.” li"*. 


By SteeJe, who fpoke pnd wrote againft duelling, on all 
occaiions with fervour and elcwjucnce. See his fine papers 
on this fubjecSl, lat. Vol. 1 . and note, N'*’* 25, 26 , 29, &c. 
Theatre, 39, and 26; Spe6l. N*® 97, and 99; and 
Guard. 129, 133, and 161, The letter R at the 

end of this paper, 84, feems to fjgnify its originality. 
See N"4, and N*” 3, 2, 4, final notes on Steele's fignatures 
R and T. 

Drury Lane, June 7. The Royal Merchant, or 
Beggar’s Bufh. The Merchant, Mr. \V ilks ; Claufe, Mr. 
Keene; Wool fort, Mr. Jkx>th ; Hubert, Mr. Mills; Orator 
Heggin, Mr. Eftcourt; Bertha, Mrs- Bradfliaw ; Van- 
dunk, Mr. Bullock; and P. Prigfby, Mr. Norris. Spcfl, 
in folio. 
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N‘‘85. Thurfday, June 7, 1711. 


Interdnm fpeciofa locls^ morataque refi^ 

Fabula^ nultius Vcucris^Jine pondere arte^ 

V ddius ohletlat popultm^ meliufque moratur^ 

^am vcrfus inopcs rcrum^ nugaque canorte. 

IIoR. Ars Poet. v. 319. 

When the fenlimcnts and manners pleafe, 

And all the charafters are wrought with eafe. 

Your Tale, tho’ void of beauty, force, and art, 

More ftrongly (ball delight, and warm the heart; 
Than where a lifelefs pomp of verfe appears, 

And with fonorous trifles charms our ears. 

Francis. 

It is the cuftom of the Mahometans, if they 
fee any printed or written paper upon the 
ground, to take it up and lay it alidc carefully, 
as not knowing but it may contain fome piece 
of their Alcoran. I mull confefs I have lb 
much of the MulTulman in me, that I cannot 
forbear looking into every printed paper which 
comes in my way, under whatfoever delpicable 
circumllances it may appear ; for as no mortal 
author, in the ordinary fate and viciffitude of 
things, knows to what ufc his works may fome 
time or other be applied, a man may often 
meet with very celebrated names in a paper of 
tobacco. I have lighted my pipe more than 
once with the writings of a prelate ; and know 
a friend of mine, who, for thefe feveral years, 
has converted the eflays of a man of quality into 
a kind of fringe for his candlellicks. I remem> 
ber in particular, after having read over a poem 
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of an eminent author on a viftory, I met with 
feveral fragments of it upon the next rejoicing 
dav, which had been employed in fquibs and 
crackers, and by that means celebrated its fub- 
jed in a double capacity. I once met with a 
page of Mr. Baxter under a Chriftmas-pye. 
V^hethcr or no the paftry-copk had made ufe of 
it through chance or waggery, for the defence 
of that fuperftitious viande, I know not; but 
upon the pcru/iil of it, I conceived fo good an 
idea of the author’s piety, that I bought the 
whole book. I have often profited by thele 
accidental readings, and have fometimes found 
very curious pieces that arc either out of print, 
or not to be met with in the (hops of our Lon- 
don bookfeUers. .For this rcafbn, when my 
friends take a furvey of my library, they are 
very much furprifed to find upon the fhelf of 
folios, two long band-boxes Itanding upright 
among my books ; till I let them fee that they 
are both of them lined with deep erudition and 
ablhufe literature. I might likcwlfe mention 
a paper-kite, from which I have received great 
improvement; and a hat-cafe which 1 would 
not exchange for all the beavers in Great-Britain. 
This my inquifitive temper, or rather imperti- 
nent humour of prying into all forts of writing, 
with my natural averfion to loquacity, give me 
a good deal of employment when I enter any 
houle in the country ; for I cannot for my heart 
leave a room, before 1 have thoroughly iludied 
the walls of it, and examined the feveral printed 
papers which are ufually pafted upon them. 
The lafl piece that 1 met with upon this occa- 
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fion gave me a raoft cxquifitc pleafurc. My 
reader will think 1 am not lerious. when I ac- 
quaint him that the piece I am going to fpcak 
of, was thc^ld ballad of the two children in the 
wood ", which is one of the darling fongs of the 
common people, and has been the delight of 
raoft Englilhmen in fome part of their age. 

This fong is a plain Ample copy of nature, 
deftitute of the helps and ornaments of art. The 
tale of it a pretty tragical ftory, and pi cafes 
for nq other rcafon but becaufc it is a copy of 
nature. There is even a dcfpicable Amplicity 
in the verfe; and yet becaule the ftntiments 
appear genuine and unaffeded, they are able to 
move the mind of the moft polite reader with 
inward meltings of humanity and compaftion. 
The incidents grow out of the fubje<ft, and are 
fuch as are the moft proper to excite pity; for 
which rcafon the whole narration has fomething 
in it very moving, notwithftanding the author 
of it (whoever he was) has delivered it in fuch 
an abjeft phrafe and poornefs of expreASon, that 
the quoting any part of it would look like a de- 
Agn of turning it into ridicule. But though the 
language is mean, the thoughts, as I have before 
faid, from one end to the other, are natural, and 
therefore cannot fail to pleafe thofc who are not 
judges of language, or thofe who, notwithftand- 
ing they are judges of language, have a true and 
unprejudiced tafte of nature. The condition, 
ipeech, and behaviour of the dying parents, with 

" See Relics of ancient poetry ; confiding of old Heroic 
Ballads, See. Vol. III. p. 171; and Beattie’s Minflrel, B. 1 . 
Stanz. 47, and 48, p. 24. 4to. 1772. 
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the age, innocence, and diftrcfs of the children 
are fet forth in fuch tender circumftanccs, that 
it is impoflible for a reader of common huma- 
nity not to be alfeded with them. As for the 
circumftance of the robin-redTbreatt, it is indeed 
a little poetical ornament; and to Ihew the 
genius of the author amidll all his limplicity, 
it is juft the fame kind of Ii<ftion which one of 
the greateft of the Latin poets has made ufc of 
upon a parallel occafion; I mean that palTage in 
Horace, where he deferibes himfelf when he 
was a child, fallen afleep in a defert wood, and 
covered with leaves by the turtles that took pity 
on him. 

* Me fahulojte vulture in ^puh^ 

Mtricis extra limen 

Ludo fatigatumqne fomno 
Fronde nova puerum palumbes 
<Texere ’ 4 Od. iii. 

* Me when a child, as tir’d with play 
Upon the Apulian hills I lay 

In carelcfs flumbers bound, 

The gentle doves protefting found. 

And cover’d me with myrtle leaves.’ 

I have heard that the late Lord Dorfet, who 
had the greateft wit tempered with the greateft 
candour, and was one of the fineft critics as 
well as the beft poets of his age, had a nume?- 
rous collciftion of old Englilli ballads, and took 
a particular pleaftire in the reading of them. 
I can affirm the fame of Mr. Drydcn, and know 
feveral of the moft refined writers of our prefent 
age who are of the fame humour. 
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I might llkewife refer ray reader to Moliere’s 
thoughts on this fubjed, as he has expreffed 
them in the charadter of the Mtfanthrope ; but 
thofe only who are endowed with a true great- 
nefs of foul and genius, can diveft themfclves of 
the little images of ridicule, and admire nature 
in her limplicity and nakcdnels. As for the 
little conceited w'its of the age, who can only 
fhew their judgment by finding fault, they can- 
not be fiippofed to admire thcle produdlions 
which have nothing to recommend them but 
the beauties of nature, when they do not know 
how to relilh even thofe compofitions that, with 
all the beauties of nature, have alfo the addi- 
tional advantages of art. 

“ By Addifon, dated it is thought London. See N" 7, note 
on Addifon’s lignatures C, L, I, O ; N" 331, and note. 

At Drury Lane Theatre, on Tuefday, June 12, will 
be prefented for* the benefit of Mr. Cafileinan, a Comedy 
called Rule a Wife and have a Wife, written by Beaumont 
and Fletcher. Leon, Mr. Powell ; Copper Capt. Mr. Wilks; 
Eftifania, Mrs. Oldfield ; Duke, Mr. Hufband ; Don Juan, 
Mr. Thurmond; Cacofogo, Mr. Bullock ; Margarcta, Mrs. 
Knight; Altea, Mrs. Bignell; Old Woman, Mr. Norris, 
Lafi time of adling this fcafon. Spe£i:. in folio. 
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85 . Friday, June 8, 1711. 


Heu quam difficile eji crimen non prodere vultu! 

Ovid. Met. ii. 447. 

How in the looks does confcious guilt apiiear I 

' Addisok. 

There are feveral arts which all men are in 
feme meafure mafters of, without having been 
at the pains of learning them. Every one that 
ipeaks or reafons is a grammarian and a logi- 
cian, though he may be wholly unacquainted 
with the rules of grammar or logic, as they are 
delivered in books and fyftcms. In the fame 
manner, every one is in fbmc degree a maftcr of 
that art which is generally diftinguifhed by the 
name of Phyfiognomy; and naturally forms to 
himfelf the charadcr or fortune of a ftranger, 
from the features and lineaments of his face. 
We are no fooner prefented to any one we never 
faw before, but we are immediately ftruck with 
the idea of a proud, a referved, an affable or a 
good-natured man ; and upon our firll going 
into a company of ftrangers, our benevolence or 
averfion, awe or contempt, rifes naturally to- 
wards feveral particular perfbns, before we have 
heard them fpeak a tingle word, or fo much as 
know who they are. 

Every paflion gives a particular caft to the 
countenance, and is apt to difeover itfelf in fome 
feature or other. I have fecn an eye curfe for 
half an hour together, and an eye-brow call a 
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man a fcoundrel. Nothing is more cofnmon 
than for lovers to complain, rcfent, languifli, 
defpair, and die in dumb fliow. For my own 
part, I am fo apt to frame a notion of every 
man’s humour or circumftances by his looks, 
that 1 have fometimes employed myfelf from 
Charing-Crofs to the Royal-Exchange in draw- 
ing the charafters of thofe who have paiTed by 
me. When I fee a man with a four rivell’d 
face, I cannot forbear pitying his wife: and 
when I meet with an open ingenuous counte- 
nance, think on the happinefs of his friends, his 
family, and relations. 

I cannot recollect the author ^ of a famous 
faying to a ftranger who Hood filcnt in his com- 
pany, ‘ Speak that I may fee thee.’ But, with 
iubmiflion, I think wc may be better known by 
our looks than by our words, and that a man’s 
fpcech is much more ealily difguifed than his 
countenance. In this cafe, however, I think 
the air of the whole face is much more expref- 
five than the lines of it. The truth of it is, the 
air is generally nothing elfe but the inward dif- 
polition of the mind made vifible. 

Thofe who have eRablifhed phyfiognomy into 
an art, and laid down rules of judging men’s 
tempers by their faces, have regarded the fea- 
tures much more than the air. Martial has a 
pretty epigram on this ful^eft : 

‘ Crine ruber y niger orcy brevis pedey lumine UJus : 

Rem magnam praftasy ZotUyfi bonus Ep, liv. 1 2 . 

^ Socrates. — ‘ Loquere ut te videam:’ 

Soaatis vuc ad adtUfeentem. ApuU Flor. l. pr. 
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* Thy beard and head are of a different dye j 

Short of one foot, diftorted in an eye : 

Witlj all thefe tokens of a knave complete, 

Should’ft thou be honeft, thou’rt a devililh cheat.’ 

I have feen a very ingenious author on this 
fubjcdl, who founds his fpeculations on the iup- 
pohtion, that as a man hath in the mould of his 
face a remote likenefs to that of an ox, a Ihecp, 
a lion, a hog, or any other creature ; he hath 
the fame refemblance in the frame of his mind, 
and is fubjcdl to thofe paflions which are pre- 
dominant in the creature that appears in his 
countenance. Accordingly he gives the prints 
of feveral faces that are of a different mould, and 
by a little overcharging the likenefs, difeovers 
the figures of thefe fcVeral kinds of brutal faces 
in human features I remember, in the life of 
the famous prince of Condc, the writer oblerves, 
the face of that prince was like the face of an 
eagle, and that the prince was very well pleafed 
to be told fo. In this cafe therefore we may be 
fure, that he had in his mind fome general im- 
plicit notion of this art of phyfiognomy which 
I have juft now mentioned ; and that when his 
courtiers told him his face was made like an 
eagle’s, he underftood them in the fame manner 
as if they had told him, there was fomething in 
his looks, which fhewed him to be ftrong, 
adlive, piercing, and of a royal defeent. Whe- 

s This doubtlefs refers to Bapiifia della Porta's famous book 
De humana Ph^ognomla: which has run through many edi- 
tions both in l..atin and Italian. He died in 1615. Lavater, 
a French author, has lately publifhed a very ingenious and 
expenGve book on this fubjeft. 
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ther or no the different motions of the animal 
fpirits, in different paffions, may have any effedt 
on the mould of the face when the lineaments 
are pliable and tender, or whether the fame kind 
of fouls require the fame kind of habitations, I 
lhall leave to the confideration of the curious. 
In the mean time I think iiothing can be more 
glorious than for a man to give the lye to his 
face, and to be an honeft, juft, good-natured man, 
and in fpite of all thofe marks and fignatures 
which nature fcems to have fet upon him for the 
contrary. This very often happens among thofe, 
who inftead of being exafperated by their own 
looks, or envying the looks of others, apply 
themfclvcs entirely to the cultivating of their 
minds, and getting thofe beauties which are more 
lading, and more ornamental. I have feen many 
an amiable piece of deformity; and have ob- 
ferved a certain chcerfulnefs in as bad a lyftem 
of features as ever was clapped together, which 
hath apj)cared more lovely than all the blooming 
charms of an infolent beauty. There is a double 
praife due to virtue, when it is lodged in a body 
that feems to have been prepared for the recep- 
tion of vice ; in many fuch cafes the foul and 
the body do not feem to be fellows. 

Socrates was an extraordinary inftance of this 
nature. There chanced to be a great phyfiog- 
noraift in his time at Athens, who had made 
ftrangc difeoveries of men’s tempers and incli- 
nations by their outward appearances. Socra- 
tes’s difciples, that they might put this artift to 
the trial, carried him to their matter, whom he 
bad never feen before, and did not know he was 
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then in company with him. After a fhort ex- 
amination of his face, the Phyfiognomift pro- 
nounced him the moft lewd, libidinous, drunken 
old fellow that he had ever met with in his 
whole life. Upon which the difciples all burft 
out a laughing, as thinking they had detcftcd 
the fallhood and vanity of his art. But Socrates 
told them, that the principles of. his art might be 
very true, notwithftanding his prefent miftake ; 
for that he himlelf was naturally inclined to 
thofe particular vices which the phyliognomift 
had difcovercd in his countenance, but that he 
had conquered the ftrong difpofitions he was 
born with, by the dictates of philofophy ^ 

Wc are indeed told by an ancient author *, that 
Socrates very much refembled Silenus in his face; 
which we find to have been very rightly oblerved 
from the ftatues and bufts of both, that are ftiJl 
extant ; as w'cll as on fcveral antique leals and 
precious Hones, which are frequently enough to 
be met with in the cabinets of the curious. 
But however obfervations of this nature may 
Ibmetime hold, a wife man fliould be particu- 
larly cautious how he gives credit to a man’s 
outward appearance. It is an irreparable injuf- 
tice wc are guilty of towards one another, when 
we are prejudiced by the looks and features of 
thofe whom we do not know. How often do 
wc conceive hatred againH a perfon of worth, 
or fancy a man to be proud or ill-natured by 
his afpe^:, whom we think we cannot eileem too 
much when we are acquainted with his real 


' Ciccr. Tufe. Qu. j. et De Fato, 


• Plat. Conviv. 
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charader ? Dr. Moore, in his admirable Syftem 
of Ethics, reckons this particular inclination to 
take a prejudice againft a man for his looks, 
among the fmaller vices in morality, and, if I 
remember, gives it the name of a profopole^a * *. 

L". 


N^Sy. Saturday, June 9, 17 ii. 


I •’Nimium ne crede colori. ViRG. Eel. ii. 17. 

Trufl; not too much to an enchanting face. Dryden. 

It has been the purpofe of fcveral of my 
Speculations to bring people to an unconcerned 
behaviour, vYith relation to their perlbns, whe- 
ther beautiful or defeftive. As the fecrets of 
the Ugly Club " were expofed to the public, that 
men might fee there were fome noble fpirits in 
the age, who are not at all dlfplcafed with them- 
felves upon cenfiderations which they had no 
choice in; lb the difeourfe concerning Idols* 
tended to leflen the value people put upon 
themfelves from perfonal advantages and gifts 
pf nature. As to the latter fpecies of mankind, 
the beauties, whether male or female, they are 
generally the moil untradlable people of all 
others. You are fb exceffively perplexed wdth 
the particularities in their behaviour, that to be 

* A Greek word, ufed in the N.T. Rom. ii. 11, and 
Eph. yi. 9 ; where it is faid that ‘ God is no refpcAer of 
perfons.’ Here it (ignifies a prejudice againft a perfon formed 
from his countenance, &c. too haftily. 

“ By Addifon, dated London. See final note to 

* Sec N“ 17, &c. » Sec N“7ii. 

Vox.. I. D 
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at eafe, one would be apt to wilh there were 
no fuch creatures. They expeft fo great allow- 
ances, and give fo little to others, that they 
who have to do with them find in the main, a 
man with a better peribn than ordinary, and a 
beautiful woman might be very happily changed 
for fuch to whom nature has been left liberal. 
The handfome fellow is ufually fo much a 
gentleman, and the fine woman has fbmething 
lb becoming, that there is no enduring either 
of them. It has therefore been, generally my 
choice to mix with cheerful, ugly creatures, 
rather than gentlemen who are graceful enough 
to omit or do what they plealc or beauties 
who have charms enough to do and fay what 
would be difobliging in any but themfclves. 

Diffidence and prefumption, upon account of 
our perfons, are equally faults ; and both arife 
from the want of knowing, or rather endea- 
vouring to know ourfelves, and for what wc 
ought to be valued or negledcd. But indeed I 
did not imagine thcle little confiderations and 
coquetries could have the ill conlequences as 
I find they have by the following letters of 
my correfpondents, where it feems beauty is 
thrown into the accompt, in matters of falc, 
to thofe who receive no favour from the 
charmers. 

* Mr. Spectator, June 4 . 

‘ After 1 have aflured you, I am 
in every refpedl one of the handlbmefi; young 
girls about town, I need be particular in nothing 
but the make of my face, which has the mif- 
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fortune to be exadlly oval. This I take to pro- 
ceed from a temper that naturally inclines me 
both to fpcak and hear. 

* With this account you may wonder how I 
can have the vanity to offer myfclf as a candi- 
date, which I now do, to a fociety, where the 
Spedlator and Hecatilfay have been admitted 
with fo much applaule. I don't want to be 
put in mind how very defeftivc I am in every 
thing that is ugly; I am too fenfible of my 
own unworthinefs in this particular, and there- 
fore I only propofe myfelf as a foil to the 
club. 

* You fee how honeft I have been to confefs 
all my imperfettions, which is a great deal to 
come from a woman, and what I hope you will 
encourage with the favour of your intereft. ^ 

‘ There can be no objedion made on the fide 
of the matchlefs Hecatiffa, lince it is certain I 
fhall be in no danger of giving her the Icaft 
occafion of jealoufy : and then a joint ftool in 
the very lowcR place at the table, is all the 
honour that is coveted by 

Your moft humble 

and obedient fervant, 

Rosalinda. 

* P. S. I have facrificed my necklace to put 
into the public lottery againfl the common 
enemy. And laft Saturday, about three o’clock 
in the afternoon, I began to patch indifferently 
on both fides of my face.’ 

r See N® 48 . 
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Mr. Spectator, London, June 7, 17x1* 

* Upon reading your late diiTertatlon 
concerning Idols, I cannot but complain to you 
that there are, in fix or leven places of this 
city, cofFee-houfes kept by perfons of that lifter- 
hood. Thefe idols lit and receive all day long 
the adoration of the youth within fuch and fuch 
diftrifts. I know, in particular, goods are not 
entered as they ought to be at the cuftom-houfe, 
nor law-reports perufed at the Temple, by rea- 
fon of one beauty who detains the young mer- 
chants too long near ’Change, and another fair 
one who keeps the Undents at her houle when 
they Ihould be at ftudy. It would be worth 
your while to fee how the idolaters alternately 
olFer incenfe to their idols, and what heart- 
burnings arife in thole who wait for their turn 
to receive kind alpedls from thofc little thrones, 
which all the company, but thelc lovers, call 
the bars. 1 faw a gentleman turn as pale as 
alhes, becaufe an idol turned the fugar in a tea- 
dilh for his rival, and carelefsly called the boy 
to ferve him, with a ** lirrah ! why don’t you 
give the gentleman the box to pleafe himfclf?” 
Certain it is, that a very hopeful young man 
was taken with leads in his pockets below bridge, 
where he intended to drown himlelf, becaufe 
his idol would walh the dilh in which Ihe had 
but juft drank tea, before Ihe would let him 
ule it. ■ 

‘ I am. Sir, a perlbn paft being amorous, and 
do not give this information out of envy or jea- 
louly, but I am a real fufferer by it. Thefe 
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lovers take any thing for tea and coffee ; I faw 
one yefterday forfeit to make his court, and all 
his rivals, at the fame time, loud in the com- 
mendation of liquors that went againft every 
body in the room that was not in love. While 
thefc young fellows refign their ftomachs with 
their hearts, and drink at the idol in this man- 
ner, we who come to do bufinefs, or talk poli- 
tics, are utterly poifbned. They have alfb 
drams for thofe who are more enamoured than 
ordinary ; and it is very common for fuch as arc 
too low in conflitution to ogle the idol ifpon the 
llrength of tea, tqi flufter themfeives with 
warmer liquors: thus all pretenders advance, 
as faft as they can, to a fever or a diabetes. I 
mufl: repeat to you, that I do not look with an 
evil eye upon the profit of the idols, or the 
diverfions of the lovers; what I hope from this 
remonftrance, is only that we plain people may 
not be ferved as if we were idolaters; but that 
from the time of publifhing this in your paper, 
the idols would mix ratfbanc only for their ad- 
mirers, and take more care of us who don’t 
love them. 

I am, Sir, yours, 

T.T.‘’ 

* By Steele. See final note to N“ 4, on letter R. 

‘ This letter fubfcribecl T.T. was written by Mr.Eufden, 
afterwards poet laurcat. The idol was a young widow, who 
kept the Widow’s CofFee-houfe in Dcvcreux-court; which 
flood oppolite to the houfe fo called now. 
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N“88. Monday, June ii, lyii. 


domm facient^ audent cum talia Juris f 

ViRG. Eel. iii, i6. 

What will not mailers do, when fervants thus prefume ? 

* Mr. Spectator, ' May 30, 1711. 

‘ I HAVE no fmall value for your 
endeavours to lay before the world w'hat may 
cfcapc their obfervation, and yet highly conduces 
to their lervicc. You have, I think, fuccceded 
very well on many fubjedls ; and leem to have 
been converfant in very different feenes of life. 
But in the conliderations of mankind, as a Spec- 
tator, you fliould not omit circumftances which 
relate to the inferior part of the world, any more 
than thofe which concern the greater. There is 
one thing in particular which I wonder you have 
not touched upon, and that is the general cor- 
ruption of manners in the Servants of Great- 
Britain I am a man that have travelled and 
feen many nations, but have for feven years laft 
paft refided conftantly in London, or within 
twenty miles of it. In this time I have con- 
traded a numerous acquaintance among the beft 
fort of people, and have hardly found one of them 
happy in their fervants. This is matter of great 
aRoniikment to foreigners, and all fuch as have 
vifited foreign, countries; efpecially fince we 
cannot but obferve, that there is no part of the 
world where fervants have thofe privileges and 
advantages as in England. They have no where 
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elfe fuch plentiful diet, large wages, or indul- 
gent liberty. There is no place wherein they 
labour lefs, and yet where they are fo little 
rcfpciRful, more wafteful, more negligent, or 
where they fo frequently change their mailers. 
To this I attribute, in a great mcafure, the fre- 
quent robberies and Ioffes which wc fuffer on 
the high road and in our own houlcs. That 
indeed which gives me the prefent thought of 
this kind is, that a carclels groom of mine has 
ipoiled me the prettieft pad in the world with 
only riding him ten miles ; and I alfurc you, if 
I were to make a regiftcr of all the horfos I 
have known thus abufed by negligence of fer- 
vants, the number would mount a regiment. I 
wilh you would give us your obfervations, that 
we may know how to treat thefc rogues, or 
that we matters may enter into meafurcs to re- 
form them. Pray give us a Speculation in ge- 
neral about forvants, and you make me 
Yours, 

PiiH.o-Britannicus. 

* P. S. Pray do not omit the mention of 
grooms in particular.’ 

This honett gentleman, who is fo defirous 
that I Ihould write a fatire upon grooms, has a 
great deal of reafon for his refentment ; and I 
know no evil which touches all mankind fo 
much as this of the milbehaviour of forvants. 

The complaint of this letter runs wholly upon 
mcn-forvants ; and I can attribute the liccnti- 
oufnefs which has at prefont prevailed among 
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them, to nothing but what an hundred before 
me have aferibed it to, the cuftom of giving 
board-wages. This one inftance of falfe oeco- 
nomy is Sufficient to debauch the whole nation 
of fervants, and makes them as it were but for 
fome part of their time in that quality. They 
are either attending in places where they meet 
and run into clubs, or elfe if they wait at 
taverns, they eat after their mafters, and referve 
their wages for other occalions. From hence it 
arifes, that they are but in a lower degree what 
their mafters thcmfelves are; andufually affcdl 
an imitation of their manners: and you have in 
liveries, beaux, fops, and coxcombs, in as high 
perfedion as among people that keep equipages. 
It is a common humour among the retinue of 
people of quality, when they are in their revels, 
that is when they are out of their mafters’ light, 
to aftiime in a humorous way the names and 
titles of thole whole liveries they wear. By 
which means characters and diftinClions become 
lb familiar to them, that it is to this, among 
other caules, one may impute a certain inlb- 
lence among our fervants, that they take no 
notice of any gentleman, though they know 
him ever lb well, except he is an acquaintance 
of their mafter’s. 

My obfeurity and taciturnity leave me at li- 
berty without fcandal, to dine if I think fit, at 
a common ordinary, in the meaneft as well as 
the moft fumptuous houle of entertainment. — 
Falling in the other day at a viCtualling-houfe 
near the houfc of peers, I heard the maid come 
down and tell the landlady at the bar, that my 
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lord bifliop fwore he -would throw her out at 
window, if (he did not bring up more mild beer, 
and that my lord duke would have a double 
mug of purl. My furprile was incrcaled, in 
hearing loud and ruftic voices fpeak and anfwer 
to each other upon the public atfairs, by the 
names of the moft illuftrious of our nobility; till 
of a fudden one came running in, and cried the 
houfc was riling. Down came all the company 
together and away! The alchoufe was immedi- 
ately filled with clamour, and fcoring one mug 
to the marquis of fuch a place, oil and vinegar 
to fuch an earl, three quarts to my new lord for 
wetting his title, and (b forth. It is a thing too 
notorious to mention the crow^ds of fervants, 
and their infolcnce, near the courts of julHcc, 
and the flairs towards the fupreme alfembly, 
where there is an univerfal mockery of all order, 
fuch riotous clamour and licentious confufion, 
that one would think the w hole nation lived in 
jc(l, and that there were no fuch thing as rule 
and di(lin<ftion among us. 

The next place of refort, wherein the fervilc 
world are let loofe, is at the entrance of Hyde- 
Park, while the gentry are at the Ring Hi- 
ther people bring their lacqueys out of (late, 
and here it is that all they fay at their tables, 
and adl in their houfes, is communicated to the 
whole town. There arc men of wit in all con- 

^ The ring in Hyde-Park was formerly tlie refort of people 
of quality on Sunday evenings. There they Ihewcd their fine 
cliariols and equipages. Their footmen were always left be* 
hind at the gate, who in the mean time were employed in 
wreftling, isfe. and frequently in Icfs innocent diverfions. 
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ditions of life ; and mixing with thefe people 
at their diverfions, I have heard coquettes and 
prudes as well rallied, and infolence and pride 
expofed, (allowing for their want of education) 
■with as much humour and good fenfe, as in the 
politeft companies. It is a general obfervation, 
that all dependents run in fome meafure into 
the manners and behaviour of thofe whom they 
ferve. You lliall frequently meet with lovers 
and men of intrigue among the lacqueys as well 
as at White’s or in the fidc-boxes. I remember 
Ibmc years ago an inftance of this kind. A 
footman to a captain of the guards ufed fre.- 
quently, when his maftcr was out of the way, 
to carry on amours and make affignations in his 
mailer’s clothes. The fellow had a very good 
perfon, and there arc very many women that 
think no further than the outiidc of a gentle- 
man: bciidcs which, he was almoft as learned a 
man as the colonel “ himfelf : I fay, thus quali- 
fied, the fellow could fcrawl hillet-doux fo well, 
and furnifii a converfation on the common topics, 
that he had, as they call it, a great deal of good 
bufincfs on his hands. It happened one day, 
that coming down a tavern flairs in his mailer’s 
fine guard-coat ■wdth a well-dreiTed woman 
maiked, he met the colonel coming up with 
other company ; but with a ready affurance he 
quitted his lady, came up to him and faid, * Sir, 
I know you have too much refpedl for yourfclf 
to cane me in this honourable habit. But you 

In the Sped. In folio, and in the edit, of 171% in 8vo, 
this officer is lliled both captain and colonel. 
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fee there is a lady in the cale, and I hope on 
that fcore alfo, you will put off your anger till 
I have told you all another time.’ After a little 
panic the colonel cleared up his countenance, 
and with an air of familiarity’ whifpered his 
man apart, ‘ Sirrah, bring the lady with you to 
alk pardon for you then aloud, ‘ Look to it. 
Will, ril never forgive you elfe.’ The fellow 
went back to his millrels, and telling her, with 
a loud voice and an oath, that was the honefteft 
fellow in the world, conveyed her to an hackney- 
coach. 

But the many irregularities committed by fer- 
vants in the places above-mentioned, as well as 
in theatres, of which matters arc generally the 
occalions, are too various not to need being re- 
fumed on another occalion. II 

By Steele. See final note N® 4, on R. 

*** Adv. This is to give notice, that tlie three critics wlio 
lad Sunday fettled the charat^ers of niy lord Rocheller and 
Coileau, in tlic yard of a colfee-houfe in Fuller’s Rents, will 
meet this next Sunday at the fame time and place, to (inilli 
the merits of fcveral dramatic writers ; and will alfo make an 
end of the nature of true fublime. — Tniis advertifement wits 
fubjoined to Eufden’s letter in N" 87. 
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N'^ 89 . Tuefday, June 13 , ijii. 


—Petite hittc, juvencfque fenefque^ 

Finem animo ccrtiim^ miferifque viatica canis^ 

Cras hoc fiet. Idem eras jiet. ^id? quajt magnum^ 
JNempe diem donas ? fed cu^ lux altera veniu 
yam eras hcficrnum confumpjimus \ ecce aliud cras 
Egerit hos annos^ iff femper pauhm erit ultra* 

Nam quamvis propc tc^ quamvis temone fub unoy 
Vertentem ffc frujlra fehabere canthum* 

Pers. Sat. V. 64. 

Perf From tlice both old and young, with profit, learn 
The bounds of good and evil to difeern. 

Corn, Unhappy he, who does this work adjourn, 

And 10 to-morrow wouM the Icarch delay ; 

His lazy morrow will be like to-day. 

Perf, But is one day of cafe too much to borrow ? 

Corn, Yes, furc ; for yefterday was once to-morrow. 
That yefterday is gone, and nothing gainM ; 

And all thy frnitlefs days will thus be drain’d : 

For thou haft more to-morrows yet to alii, 

And wilt be ever to begin ftiy talk ; 

Who, like the hindmoft chariot-wheels, are cuift, 

Still to be near, but ne’er lo reach the firfl. Dryden. 

As my correfpondents upon the fubjed: of 
love are very numerous, it is my defign, if 
poffible, to range them under feveral heads, and 
addrefs myfelf to them at different times. The 
firft branch of them, to whofe fcrvice I lhall 
dedicate this paper, arc thofe that have to do 
with women of dilatory tempers, who are for 
fpinning out the time of courtlhip to an immo- 
derate length, without being able either to dole 
with their lovers, or to difmifs them. I have 
many letters by me filled with complaints againft 
this fort of women. In one of them no lefs a 
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man than a brother of the coif “ tells me, that 
he began his fuit Vlcejimo mno Caroli fecimdi, be- 
fore he had been a twelvemonth at the Temple; 
that he profecuted it for many years after he was 
called to the bar; that at prefent he is a ferjeant 
at law ; and notwithftanding he hoped that 
matters would have been long lince brought to 
an ilTue, the fair one ftill demurs. — I am fo well 
pleafed with this gentleman’s phrafe, that I lliall 
dillinguilh this fedt of women by the title of 
Demurrers. I find by another letter from one 
that calls himfelf Thyrfis, that his millrefs has 
been demurring above thefe ieven years. But 
among all my plaintiffs of this nature, I moll 
pity the unfortunate Philander, a man of ri 
conftant paffion and plentiful fortune, who fets 
forth that the timorous and irrcfolutc Svlvia has 
demurred till Ihe is paft child-bearing. Strephon 
appears by his letter to be a very choleric lover, 
and irrevocably frhitten with one that demurs 
out of felf-intereft. He tells me with great paf- 
fion that file has bubbled him out of his youth ; 
that fhe drilled him on to five and fifty, and 
that he verily believes Ihe will drop him in his 
old age, if fhe can find her account in another. 
I (hall conclude this narrative with a letter from 
honefi: Sam Hopewell, a very pleafant fellow, 
who it leems has at laft married a demurrer, I 
mufi: only premife, that Sam, who is a very good 
bottle companion, has been the diverfion of his 
friends, upon account of his paffion, ever fince 
the year one thoufand fix hundred and cighty- 
one. 


* i. e. A ferjeant at law. 
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* Dear Sir, 

‘You know very well my paffion for 
Mrs. Martha, and what a dance Ihe has led me. 
She took me out at the age of two and twenty, 
and dodged with me above thirty years. I 
have loved her till Ihc is grown as grey as a 
cat, and am with much ado become the matter 
of her perfon, fuch as it is at prefent. She is 
however in my eye a very charming old woman. 
W e often lament that wc did not marry fooner, 
but Ihe has nobody to blame for it but herfelf. 
You know very well that Ihe would never think 
of me w'hilft ihc had a tooth in her head. I 
have put the date of my paffion {Anm Amorh 
Trigejimo prmo ) inttcad of a poly on my wed- 
ding ring. I expe«5l you ttiould fend me a con- 
gratulatory letter, or, if you pleafe, an epithala- 
mium upon this occafion. 

Mrs. Martha’s and your’s eternally, 
Sam Hopewell.’ 

In order to banifli an evil out of the world, 
that does not only produce great uneaiinett to 
private perfons, but has alfo a very bad influence 
on the public, I fhall endeavour to Ihow the 
folly of demurrage from two or three refledions 
which I earnettly recommend to the thoughts of 
my fair readers. 

Firft of all I would have them ferioufly think 
on the IhOrtnefs of their time. Life is not long 
enough for a coquette to play all her tricks in. 
A timorous woman drops into her grave before 

3 
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flie has done deliberating. Were the age of 
man the fame that it was before the flood, a lady 
might facrifice half a century to a fcruple, and 
be two or three ages in demurring. Had flic 
nine hundred years good, flie might hold out to 
the converfion of the Jews before flie thought 
fit to be prevailed upon. But, alas ! flic ought 
to play her part in hafl:e, when Ihe confiders 
that flie is fuddenly to quit the ftage, and make 
room for others. 

In the fecond place, I would dclire my female 
readers to conlider, that as the term of life is 
fhort, that of beauty is much fliorter. The fineft 
Ikin wrinkles in a few years, and loles the 
ftrength of its colourings fo loon, that we have 
fcarce time fo admire it. I might cmbellifli this 
fubje^l with rofes and rainbows, and fcveral 
other ingenious conceits, which I may poffibly 
relerve for another opportunity. 

There is a third confideration which I would 
likewilc recommend to a demurrer, and that is 
the great danger of her falling in love when flie 
is about threcfcore, if Ihe cannot latisfy her 
dopbts and fcruples before that time. There is 
a kind of latter Ipring, that Ibmetimcs gets into 
the blood of an old woman and turns her into a 
very odd fort of an animal. I would therefore 
have the demurrer conlider what a llrange figure 
flie will make, if Ihe chances to get over all dif- 
ficulties, and comes to a final refolution, in that 
unfeafonable part of her life. 

I would not however be underftood, by any 
thing I have here faid, to difeourage that natural 
raodefty in the fex, which renders a retreat frdrp 
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the firft approaches of a lover both fafhionable 
and gracehil. All that I intend is, to advife 
them, when they arc prompted by reafbn and 
inclination, to demur only out of form, and fo 
far as decency requires. A virtuous w'oman 
fhould rejed the firlt offer of marriage, as a good 
man does that of a biflioprlck ; but I would ad- 
vife neither the one nor the other to perfift in 
refufmg what they fecretly approve. I would 
in this particular propofe the example of Eve to 
all her daughters, as Milton has reprefented her 
in the following palTage, which I cannot forbear 
tranferibing intire, though only the twelve laft 
lines are to my prefent purpofe. 

The rib he form’d and falhion’d with his hands j 
Under his forming hands a creature grew, 

Man-like, but different fex; fo lovely fair. 

That what feem’d fair in all the world, feem’d now 
Mean, or in her fumm’d up, in her contain’d. 

And in her looks; which from that time infus’d 
Sweetnefs into my heart, unfelt before: 

And into all things from her air infpir’d 
The fpirit of Love and amorous delight. 

She difappear’d, and left me dark ; I wak’d 
To find her, or for ever to deplore 
Her lofs, and other pleafures all abjure; 

When out of hope, behold her, not far off. 

Such as I faw her in my dream, adorn’d 
With what all earth or heaven could beftow 
To make her amiable. On fhe came. 

Led by her heavenly Maker, tho’ unfeen, 

And guided by his voice, nor uninformed 
Of nuptial fanctity and marriage rites; 

Grace was in all her fteps. Heaven in her eye. 

In, every gefture dignity and love. 

L overjoy’d, could not forbear aloud j 
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« This turn hath made amends : thou haft fulfill’d 
Thy words, Creator bounteous and benign ! 

Giver of all things fair; but faireft this 
Of all thy gifts, nor envieft. I now fee 
Bone of my bone, flelh of my flefh, my felf.’*. , . . 

She heard me thus, and tho* divinely brought. 

Yet innocence and virgin modefty. 

Her virtue, and the confcience of her worth, 

That would be woo’d, and not unfought be won, 

Not obvious, not obtrufive, but retir'd 
The more defirable, or to fay all. 

Nature herfelf, though pure of finful thought. 
Wrought in her fo, that feeing me fhc turn’d. 

I follow’d her : Ihe what was honour knew. 

And with obfequious majefty approv’d 
My pleaded realbn. To the nuptial bower 

1 led her blulhing like the morn L 

Paradife Loft, VIII. 469—511, 
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■■ Magnus fine virihus Ignis 

Incajfum furit- Virg, Georg, iii. 99. 

In all the rage of impotent defire. 

They feel a quenchlefs flame, a fruitlefs fire. 

There is not, in my opinion, a confidcra- 
tion more efie6lual to extinguilh inordinate 
defires in the foul of man, than the notions 
of Plato and his followers upon that fuWed. 
They tell us, that every paflion which has been 
contraAed by the foul during her refidence in 
the body, remains with her in a feparate Rate ; 
find that the foul in the body, or out of the 

By Addifon, dated London. See final note toN® '7t 
Vot. II. E 
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body, differs no more than the man does from 
himfelf when he is in his houfe, or in open air. 
When therefore the obfcene pafEons in parti- 
cular have once taken root, and fpread them- 
fclvcs in the foul, they cleave to her infeparably, 
and remain in her for ever, after the body is caft 
off and thrown afidc. As an argument to con- 
firm this their doftrine, they obfcrve, that a lewd 
youth who goes on in a continued courfe of 
voluptuoufnefs, advances by degrees into a libi- 
dinous old man ; and that the paflion furvivcs 
in the mind when it is altogether dead in the 
body ; nay, that the defire grows more violent, 
and (like all other habits) gathers ftrength by 
age, at the fame time that it has no power of 
executing its own purpofes. If, fay they, the 
foul is the moft fubjc^l to thefe paflions at a 
time when it has the leall: infligations from the 
body, we may well fuppofe fhe will ftill retain 
them when fhe is entirely divefted of it. The 
very fubftance of the foul is feftered with them, 
the gangrene is gone too far to be ever cured ; 
the inflammation will rage to all eternity. 

In this therefore (fay the Platonifls) confifl» 
the punifhment of a voluptuous man after death. 
He is tormented with defires which it is im- 
poflible for him to gratify; fblicited by a paflion 
that has neither objeds nor organs adapted to 
it. He lives in a Rate of invincible defire and 
impotence, and always burns in the purfuit of 
what he always defpairs to poflefs. It is for 
this reafon (fays Plato) that the fouls of the 
dead appear frequently in cemeteries, and ho- 
ver about the places where their bodies are 
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buried, as ftill hankering after their old brutal 
pleafures, and defiring again to enter the body 
that gave them an opportunity of fulfilling 
them. 

Some of our moft eminent divines have made 
ufe of this Platonic notion, fo far as it regards 
the fubfiftence of our pafiions after death, with 
great beauty and ftrength of reafon. Plato in- 
deed carries the thought very far when he grafts 
upon it his opinion of ghofts appearing in 
places of burial. Though, I muft confefi, if 
one did believe that the departed fouls of men 
and women wandered up and down thele lower 
regions, and entertained themielvcs with the 
fight of their Ipecies, one could not devile a 
more proper hell for an impure fpirit than that 
which Plato has touched upon. 

The ancients feem to have draw’n fuch a Rate 
of torments in the defeription of Tantalus, who 
was punilhed with the rage of an eternal thirft, 
and fet up to the chin in water that fled from his 
lips whenever he attempted to drink it. 

Virgil, who has cafl: the whole lyftem of Pla- 
tonic philofophy, fo far as it relates to the foul 
of man, into beautiful allegories, in the fixth 
book of his AEncid gives us the punifliment of 
a voluptuary after death, not unlike that which 
we are here {peaking of : 

• ■ - ■ ' ■ iMcent geuialibus altis 
Aurea fulcra torts, epuUque ante ora paraU 
Regifico luxtt : Furiarum maxima juxta 
Accubat, & manibus probibet contingere menfas ; 
Exurgttque facem attollens, atque intonat ore.' 

£ 2 
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* They lie below on golden beds dilplay’d. 

And genial feafts with regal pomp are made : 

The queen of furies by their fide is fet. 

And {hatches from their mouths the untafted meat; 
Which if they touch, her hilTing fnakes {he rears, 
Tofling her torch, and thundering in their ears.* 

Drydek. 

That I may a little alleviate the feverity of 
this my fpecidation (which otherwife may lofe 
me feveral of my polite readers), 1 fhall tranflate 
a ftory that has been quoted upon another occa* 
lion by one of the mofi: learned men of the 
prefent age, as 1 find it in the originaL The 
reader will fee it is not foreign to my prefent 
fubjei^, and I dare lay will think it a lively 
reprefentation of a perfon lying under the 
torments of fuch a kind of Tantalifm, or Pla- 
tonic hell, as that which we have now under 
confideration. Monfieur Pontignan, Ipeaking 
of a love-adventure that happened to him in the 
country, gives the following account of it*. 

* When I was in the country laft fummer, I 
was often in company with a couple of charm- 
ing women, who had all the wit and beauty 
one could defire in female companions, with a 
dalh of coquetry, that from time to time gave 
me a great many agreeable torments. I was, 
after my way, in love with both of them, and 
nad fuch frequent opportunities of pleading my 
palfion to them when they were afimder, that 

8 The {ab{lance of the ftory here paraphrafed, is talcen 
from a little book entitled Academic Galante, printed at 
^aris -and in Holland in 168:7, and afterwards at Ainft. ia 
1708. See that edit. p. 125 ■, and firft Dutch edit. p. i6o« 
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I had realbn to hope for particular favours from 
each of them. As I was walking one evening 
in my chamber with nothing about me but my 
night-gown, they both came into my room and 
told me, they had a very plcafant trick to put 
upon a gentleman that was in the fame houfe, 
provided I would bear a part in it. Upon this 
they told me fuch a piauiible Rory, that I 
laughed at their contrivance, and agreed to do 
whatever they fhould require of me. They 
immediately began to fwaddle me up in my 
night-gown with long pieces of linen, which 
they folded about me till they had wrapt me in 
above an hundred yards of fwathe. My arms 
were prefled to my fidcs, and my legs clofed 
together by fo many wrappers one over another, 
that I looked like an .Egyptian mummy. As I 
Rood bolt upright upon one end in this antique 
figure, one of the ladies burR out a laughing. 

And now Pontignan,” fays (he, we intend to 
perform the promilc that we find you have 
extorted from each of us. You have often 
alked the favour of us, and I dare fay you are a 
better bred cavalier than to refufe to go to bed 
to two ladies that defire it of you.” After 
having Rood a fit of laughter, I begged them 
to uncafe me, and do with me what they 
pleafed. ** No, no,” faid they, ** we like you 
very well as you are;” and upon that ordered 
me to be carried to one of t^ir houRs, and 
put to bed in all my fwaddles. The room was 
lighted up on all fides: and 1 was laid very 
decently between a pair of (heets, with my head 
{which was indeed the only part 1 could move) 
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upon a very high pillow : this was no fooner 
done, but my two female friends came into bed to 
me in their fineft night-clothes. You may cafily 
guefs at the condition of a man that faw a cou- 
ple of the moft beautiful women in the world 
undreft and a-bed with him, without being able 
to ftir hand or foot. I begged them to rcleafe 
me, and ftruggled all I could to get loofc, which 
I did with fo much violence, that about mid- 
night they both leaped out of the bed, crying out 
they were undone. But feeing me fafe, they 
took their polls again, and renewed their rail- 
lery. Finding all my prayers and endeavours 
were loft, I compoftd myfelf as well as I could, 
and told them, that if they would not unbind 
me, I would fall alleep between them, and by 
that means difgrace them for ever. But alas ! 
this was impoftiblc ; could I have been difpofed 
to. it, they would have prevented me by feveral 
little ill-natured careftes and endearments which 
they beftowed upon me. As much devoted as 
1 am to womankind, I would not pafs ftich 
another night to be m after of the whole fex. 
My reader will doubtlefs be curious to know 
what became of me the next morning. Why 
truly my bedfellows left me about an hour be- 
fore day, and told me, if I would be good and 
lie ftill, they would fend fbmebody to take me 
;Up as foon as it was time for me to rife, Ac- 
cordingly about nine o’clock in the morning ai^ 
old woman came to unfwathe me. I bore all 
this very, patiently, being refolved to take my 
revenge of my tormentors, and to keep no mea- 
fures with them as ipon as | was ^t liberty ; 
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but upon afking my old woman what was 
become of the two ladies, flie told me llie be- 
lieved they were by that time within fight of 
Paris, for that they went away in a coach and 
fix before five o’clock in the morning.’ L'*. 


N^*9i. Thurfday, June 14, 1711. 


In furlas tgnemque ruunt: Amor omnibus idem. 

ViKG. Ceorg. iii. 244. 

, — They rufti into the flame ; 

For love is lord of all, and is in all the fame. Drydek, 

Though the fubjed I am now going upon 
would be much more properly the foundation 
of a comedy, I cannot forbear inferting the 
circumftances which pleafed me in the account 
a young lady gave me of the loves of a family 
in town, which lhall be namelcfs ; or rather, 
for the better found and elevation of the hif* 
tory, inilead of Mr. and Mrs. fuch-a-one, I 
lhall call them by feigned names. Without 
further preface, you are to know, that within 
the liberties of the city of Weftminfter lives 
the lady Honoria, a widow about the age of 
forty, of a healthy conftitution, gay temper, and 
elegant perfon. She drelTes a little too much 
like a girl, affefts a childifii fondnefs in the tone 
of her voice, Ibmetimcs a pretty fullcnnels in 
the leaning of her head, and now and then a 
downcaft of her eyes on her fan. > Neither her 
imagination nor her health would ever give her to 

'* By Addifon, dated it feems, London. See N® 7, and 
K** final notes on Addiloii’s fignatures. 
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know that Ihe is turned of twenty; but that in 
the midR of thefc pretty foftnefles, and airs of 
delicacy and attradion, ihe has a tall daughter 
within a fortnight of fifteen, who impertinently 
comes into the room, and towers fo much to- 
wards woman, that her mother is always checked 
by her prefence, and every charm of Honoria 
droops at the entrance of Flavia. The agree- 
able Flavia would be what ihe is not, as well 
as her mother Honoria; but all their beholders 
are more partial to an affectation of what a per- 
fon is growing up to, than of what has been al- 
ready enjoyed, and is gone for ever. It is there- 
fore allowed to Flavia to look forward, but not 
to Honoria to look back. Flavia is no way de- 
pendent on her mother with relation to her for- 
tune, for which rcafon they live almoit upon 
an equality in converiation ; and as Honoria 
has given Flavia to underitand, that it is ill- 
bred to be always calling mother, Flavia is as 
well pleafed never to be called child. It hap- 
pens by this means, that thefc ladies are gene- 
rally rivals in all places where they appear; and 
the words mother and daughter never pafs be- 
tween them but out of fpitc. Flavia one night 
at a play obferving Honoria draw the eyes of 
feveral in the pit, called to a lady who fat by 
her, and bid her aik her mother to lend her her 
fnuff-box for one moment. Another time, 
when a lover of Honoria was on his knees 
befeeching the favour to kifs her hand, Flavia 
ruihing into the room, kneeled down by him 
and a&ed her bleiling. Several of thefe contra- 
dictory aCls of duty have raifed between them 
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filch a coldnefs, that they generally convcrfe 
when they are in mixed company by way of 
talking at one another, and not to one another. 
Honoria is ever complaining of a certain fuffi- 
ciency in the jroung women of this age, who 
afTume to themfelves an authority of carrying 
all things before them, as if they were poflefTors 
of the efteem of mankind, and all who were but 
a year before them in the world, were neglected 
or deceafed. Flavia upon fuch a provocation, 
is fure to obferve, that there are people who can 
relign nothing, and know not how to give up 
what they know they cannot hold ; that there 
are thofe who will not allow youth their follies, 
not becaufe they are themfelves paft them, but 
becaule they love to continue in them. Thefe 
beauties rival each other on all occafions, not 
that they have always had the fame lovers, but 
each has kept up a vanity to lliow the other the 
charms of her lover. Dick Craftin and Tom 
Tulip, among many others, have of late been 
pretenders in this family; Dick to Honoria, 
Tom to Flavia. Dick is the only furvivjng 
beau of the laft age, and Tom almofl the 
only one that keeps up that order of men in 
this. 

I wifh I could repeat the little circumftances 
of a cOnverfation of the four lovers with the 
fpirit in which the young lady, I had my account 
from, reprefented it at a vifit where I had the 
honour to be prefent ; but it feems Dick Cra- 
ftin, the admirer of Honoria, and Tom Tulip 
the pretender to Flavia, were purpofely admitted 
together by the ladies, that each might lliew 
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the other that her lover had the Superiority in 
the accomplilhments of that fort of creature 
■whom the fillier part of women call a fine gen- 
tleman. As this age has a much more grofs 
tafte in courtlhip, as well as in every thing elfe, 
than the laR had, thefe gentlemen arc inllances 
of it in their different manner of application. 
Tulip is ever making allufions to the vigour of 
his perfon, the linewy force of his make ; while 
Craftin profelTes a wary observation of the turns 
of his miftrefs’s mind. Tulip gives himfelf the 
air of a refiftlefs ravilher, Craftin pra«ftifes that 
of a Ikilful lover. Poetry is the infeparable pro- 
perty of every man in love ; and as men of wit 
write verfes on thofe occafions, the reft of the 
world repeat the verfes of others. Thefe Servants 
of the ladies were ufed to imitate their manner 
of conversation, and allude to one another, ra- 
ther than interchange dilcourfe in what they 
faid when they met* Tulip the other day Seized 
his miftreSs’s hand, and repeated out of Ovid’s 
Art of Love, 

‘ 'Tis I can in Soft battles pafs the night. 

Yet rife next morning vigorous for the fight, 

Frclh as the day, and aftive as the light.’ 

Upon hearing this, Craftin, with an air of de- 
ference, played with Honoria’s fan, and repeated, 

* Sedley has that prevailing gentle art. 

That can with a refiftlefs charm impart 
The loofeft wilhes to the chafteft heart’: 

Raife Such a confiift, kindle Such a fire, 

Retween declining virtue and defire. 
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'Till the poor vanquilh’d maid diffolves away 

In dreams all night, in fighs and tears all day •.* 

When Craftin had uttered thefc verfes with 
a tendernefs which at once fpoke paffion and 
refpeft, Honoria caft a triumphant glance at 
Flavia, as exulting in the elegance of Craftin’s 
courtlhip, and upbraiding her with the homeli- 
nefs of Tulip’s. Tulip underftood the reproach, 
and in return began to applaud the wifdom of 
old amorous gentlemen, who turned their mif- 
trefs’s imagination as far as poffible from what 
they had long themfelves forgot, and ended his 
difeourfe with a fly commendation of the doc- 
trine of Platonic love ; at the fame time he ran 
over, with a laughing eye, Craftin’s thin legs, 
meagre looks, and fpare body. The old gentle- 
man immediately left the room with fome dif- 
order, and the converfation fell upon untimely 
paflion, after love, and unftafonable youth. 
Tulip fung, danced, moved before the glals, led 
his miftreis half a minuet, hummed 

' Celia the fair in the bloom of fifteen!’ 

when there came a fervant with a letter to him, 
which was as follows: 

^ Sir, 

* I UNDERSTAND Very well what you 
meant by your mention of Platonic love. I 
ihall be glad to meet you immediately in Hyde- 

‘ Thefe verfes on ,Sir Charles Sedley are from L'}rd Ro- 
chefter’s Imitation of Horace, i Sat. x. 

3 
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park, or behind Montague-houle, or attend you 
to Barn-elras or any other falhionable place 
that's fit for a gentleman to die in, that you lhall 
appoint for 

Sir, your moft humble fervant, 

Richard Crastin/ 

Tulip's colour changed at the reading of this 
epiftle ; for which reafon his miftrefs fnatchcd 
it to read the contents. While Ihe was doing fo. 
Tulip went away ; and the ladies now agreeing 
in a common calamity, bewailed together the 
danger of their lovers. They immediately un- 
dreffed to go out, and took hackneys to prevent 
mifchief: but, after alarming all parts of the 
town, Crallin was found by his widow in his 
pumps at Hyde-park, which appointment Tulip 
never kept, but made his efcape into tthc coun- 
try. Flavia tears her hair for his inglorious 
iafety, curfes and defpifes her charmer, and is 
fallen in love with Craftin ; which is the firft 
part of the hiftory of the rival mother. 

R‘. 

^ This famous duelling place, is a fine green meadow half 
encircled by the Thames, and ihaded by rows of very lofty 
elm'trees, under which the duellifis ufualiy fought. This was 
the fccnc of the famous duel between the duke of Bucks and 
the earl of Shrewfbury, with two feconds on each fide. All 
the fix fought, and the earl of Shrewibury and one of the fe- 
conds loft tlieir lives. Speft. in folio. 

‘ This paper was written by Mr. John Hughes, though here 
diftinguiihed by Steele’s iignature, as it is likewife in m ori-^ 
ginal publication in folio. See N**4, and N®324, final notes 
on Steele’s fignatures. 

At Drury -lane, on Tuefday, June 19, The Libertine 
Peftroyed, Don John by Mr. Mills j D. Antonio, Mr, Thur- 
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■ ^'^Conviva prop} diffentire videntur, 

Pofcentes vario multum diverfa palato ; 

^id dem ? ^id non dcm ? HoR. Ci Ep, ii. 6l. 

IMITATED. 

I ■■■■I — What would you have me do, 

When out of twenty 1 can pleafe not two ?— 

One likes the pheafant’s wing, and one the leg ; 

The vulgar boil, the learned roaft an egg ; 

Hard talk, to hit the palate of fuch guefts. Pope. 

Looking over the late packets of letters 
which have been fent to me, I found the fol- 
lowing one, 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* Your paper is a part of my tea- 
cquipage ; and my fervant knows my humour 
fo well, that calling for my breakfaft this morn- 
ing (it being pall iny ufual hour), Ihe anfwered, 
the Spectator was not yet come in; but that 
the tea-kettle boiled, and Ihe expeded it every 
moment. Having thus in part Signified to you 
the efteem and veneration which 1 have for you, 
I mull put you in mind of the catalogue of 
books which you have promiled to recommend 
to our fex ; for I have deterred furnilhiirg my 
clofet with authors, till I receive your advice in 

mond ; D. Lopez, Mr. Bickerflaff ; D. Francifeo, Mr. Keen ; 
Jaconno, Mr. Johnfon; Leonora, Mrs. Knight ; Maria, Mrs. 
Porter; Clara, Mifs Willis; and Flavia, MilsSherbon. Spedl, 
in folio. 
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this particular, being your daily difciple and 
humble fervant, 

Leonora 

In anfwer to my fair difciple, whom I am 
very proud of, I muft acquaint her and the reft 
of my readers, that lince I have called out for 
help in my catalogue of a lady’s library", I have 
received many letters upon that head, fomc of 
which I fliall give an account of. 

In the 6rft clafs I lliail take notice of thofe 
which come to me from eminent bookftllers, 
who every one of them mention with relpeft 
the authors they have printed, and confcqucntly 
have an eye to their own advantage more than 
to that of the ladies. One tells me, that he 
thinks it abfolutely neceffary for women to have 
true notions of right and equity, and that there- 
fore they cannot perufe a better book than Dal- 
ton’s Country Juftice. Another thinks they 
cannot be without The Complete Jockey. A 
third obferving the curiolity and delire of prying 
into fecrets, which he tells me is natural to the 
fair fex, is of opinion this female inclination, if 
well direfted, might turn very much to their 
advantage, and therefore recommends to me Mr. 
Mede upon the Revelations. A fourth lays it 
down as an unqueftioned truth, that a lady can- 
not be thoroughly accomplilhed who has not 
read The fccret Treaties and Negociations of 

Marllial d’Eftrades. Mr. Jacob Tonlbn, junior, 

. > 

Mifs Shepheard. See N<*37, N° 140, N" 163, and final 
note. “ See N® 37 j N« 163, and note ad finm. 
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is of opinion, that Bayle’s Dictionary might be 
of very great ufe to the ladies, in order to make 
them general fcholars. Another, whofe name I 
have forgotten, thinks it highly proper that every 
woman with child Ihould read Mr. Wall’s His- 
tory of Infant Baptifin ; as another is very im- 
portunate with me to recommend to all my 
female readers The finifliing Stroke; being a 
Vindication of the Patriarchal Scheme, &c. 

In the fccond clafs I lhall mention books 
which are recommended by hufbands, if I may 
believe the writers of them. Whether or no 
they are real hufbands or perfonated ones, I 
cannot tell; but the books they recommend are 
as follow. A Paraphrafe on the Hiftory of 
Sulanna. Rules to keep Lent. The ChriRians 
Overthrow prevented. A DilTuafive from the 
Play-houfe. The Virtues of Camphire, with 
Directions to make Camphire Tea. The Plea- 
fure of a Country Life. The Government of the 
Tongue. A letter dated from Cheapiide delires 
me that I would advife all young wives to make 
themfelves miftrefles of Wingate’s Arithmetic, 
and concludes with a Poftfeript, that he hopes 
I will not forget The Countefs of Kent’s Re- 
ceipts. 

I may reckon the ladies themfelves as a third 
clafs among thefc my correfpondents and privy- 
counfellors. In a letter from one of them, I 
am advifed to place Pharamond® at the head of 
my catalogue, and if I think proper to give the 
fecond place to CaiTandra^. Coquetilla begs me 

” •• Two celebrated French Komances, written by M. La 

Calprenedc. 
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not to think of nailing women upon their knees 
with manuals of devotion, nor of fcorching 
their faces with books of houfewifery. Florella 
delires to know if there are any books written 
againft prudes, and intreats me, if there are, to 
give them a place in my library. Plays of all 
forts have their feveral advocate? : All for Love 
is mentioned in above fifteen letters; Sopho- 
niiba, or Hannibal’s Overthrow, in a dozen; 
The Innocent Adultery is likewife highly ap- 
proved of; Mithridates King of Pontus has many 
friends; Alexander the Great and Aurengzebe 
have the lame number of voices ; but Theodo- 
fius, or the Force of Love, carries it from all the 
reft. 

I Ihould in the laft place, mention fuch books 
as have been propofed by men of learning, and 
thofe who appear competent judges of this mat- 
ter, and muft here take occafion to thank A. B. 
whoever it is that conceals himfelf under thele 
two letters, for his advice upon this lubje<ft. 
But as I find the work 1 have undertaken to be< 
very difficult, I lhall defer the executing of it 
till 1 am further acquainted with the thoughts 
of my judicious contemporaries, and have time 
to examine the feveral books they offer to me ; 
being refolved, in an aftair of this moment, to 
proceed with the greateft caution. 

In the mean while, as I have taken the ladies 
under my particular care, I fliall make it my 
bufinefs to find out in the beft authors, ancient 
and modern, luch pafifages as may be for their 
ufo, and endeavour to accommodate them as 
well as 1 can to their tafte; not queftioning but 
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the valuable part of the fex will eafily pardon 
me, if from time to time I laugh at thofe little 
vanities and follies which appear in the beha- 
viour of fomc of them, and which arc more 
proper for ridicule than a ferious cenlure. 
Moli books being calculated for male readers, 
and generally mitten with an eye to men of 
learning, makes a work of this nature the 
more necelTary; bcfidcs, I am the more cn- 
• couraged, becaufe I flatter myfelf that I fee 
the fex daily improving by thele my fpecu- 
lations. My fair readers are already deeper 
fcholars than the beaus. I could name fome of 
them who talk much better than fevcral gen- 
tlemen that make a figure at Will’s ; and as I 
frequently receive letters from the fine ladies 
and pretty fellows, I cannot but obferve that 
the former are fuperior to the other not only 
in the fcnfc, but in the fpclling. This cannot 
but have a good cfFc<5l upon the female world, 
and keep them from being charmed by thofe 
empty coxcombs that have hitherto been admired 
among the women, though laughed at among 
the men. 

I am credibly informed that Tom Tattle 
pafles for an impertinent fellow, that Will 
Trippet begins to be fmoked, and that Frank 
Smoothly himfelf is within a month of a 
coxcomb, in cafe I think fit to continue this 
paper. For my part, as it is my bufinefs in 
fome meafure to detecfl fuch as would lead 
aftray weak minds by their falfe pretences to 
wit and judgment, humour and gallantry, I 
fliall not fail to lend the beft light I am able 
VoL.ir. P " 
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to the Fair Sex for the continuation of theie 
their difcoveries. L 


1^93. Saturday, June 16, 17 ii. 


■ ■ — - ■■■ •iifiatio brevi 

Spcm longam refeces : dum hquimur^fugerit invida 

jEtas: carpe diem^ quam minimum credula pojlero. 

Hor. 1 Od. xi. fit 

Thy lengthenM hopes witli prudence bound 
Proportion’d to the flying hour: 

While thus we talk in carelefs eafe. 

The envious moments win| their flight ; 

Inflant the fleeting pleafure feize, 

Nor truft to-morrow’s doubtful light, Francis 

We all of us complain of the Ihortnefs of 
time, faith Seneca % and yet have much more 
than we know what to do with. Our lives, lays 
he, are fpent, either in doing nothing at all, or 
in doing nothing to the purpole, or in doing no> 
thing that we ought to do. We are always com- 
plaining our days are few, and a<fting as though 
there would be no end of them. That noble 
philofopher has deferibed our inconliftency with 
ourfelves in this particular, by all thole various 
turns of exprcllion and thought which are pecu- 
liar to his writings. 

I often conlider mankind as wholly inconliH;- 
ent w'ith itlelf in a point that bears Ibme affinity 
to the former. Though we leem grieved at the 

^ By Addilbn, dated London. See final note to N^y, and 
N“aai. 

^ L. A. ScnecsB * De Brevitate Vitse’ ad Paulinum lib. 
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Ihortnefs of life in general, we are wilhing 
every period of it at an end. The minor longs 
to be at age, then to be a man of bufinefs, then 
to make up an eftate, then to arrive at honours, 
then to retire. Thus although the whole life is 
allowed by every one to be Ihort, the feveral 
divilions of it appear long and tedious. We 
are for lengthening our Ipan in general, but 
would fain contraft the parts of which it is com- 
pofed. The uliirer would be very well fatisfied 
to have all the time annihilated that lies between 
the prefent moment and next quarter-day. The 
politician would be contented to lofe three years 
in his life, could he place things in the pofture 
which he fancies they will Rand in after fuch a 
revolution of time. The lover would be glad to 
ftrike out of his cxiftcnce all the moments that 
arc to pals away before the happy meeting. 
Thus, as faR as our time runs, we Ihould be 
very glad in moll parts of our lives that it ran 
much falter than it does. Several hours of the 
day hang upon our hands, nay we wilh away 
whole years; and travel through time as through 
a country filled with many wild and empty walles, 
which we would fain hurry over, that we may 
arrive at thofe feveral little Icttlements or ima- 
ginary points of reft which are difperfed up and 
down in it. 

If we divide the life of moll men into twenty 
parts, we lhall find that at leaft nineteen of them 
are mere gaps and chafms, which are neither 
filled with pleafure nor bufinefs. I do not how- 
ever include in this calculation tbe life of thole 
men who are in a perpetual hurry of aftairs, but 

F a 
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of thofe only who arc not always engaged in 
fcenes of adion ; and I hope I lhall not do an 
unacceptable piece of fcrvice to thefe perfons if 
I point out to them certain methods for the fill- 
ing up their empty fpaces of life. The methods 
I lhall propofe to them are a$ follow : 

The firll is the excrcife of virtue, in the molt 
general acceptation of the word. The parti- 
cular feheme which comprehends the Ibcial vir- 
tues may give employment to the moll induf- 
trious temper, and find a man in bufinefs more 
than the moll aftivc Ration of life. To advife 
the ignorant, relieve the needy, comfort the 
alHidlcd, are duties that fall in our way almoll 
every day of our lives. A man has frequent 
opportunities of mitigating the fierccnefs of a 
party ; of doCng jullice to the chara<5ler of a 
deferving man ; of Ibftening the envious, quiet- 
ing the angry, and rectifying the prejudiced; 
which arc all of them employments fuited to a 
realbnable nature, and bring great latisfaClion to 
the perfon who can buly himlclf in them with 
diferetion. 

There is another kind of virtue that may find 
employment for thofe retired hours in which we 
arc altogether left to ourlclves, and dellitute of 
company and converfation ; I mean that inter- 
courfe and communication which every realbn- 
ablc creature ought to maintain with the great 
author of his being. The man who lives under 
an habitual fenfe of the divine prefence keeps up 
a perpetual chcerfulnefs of temper, and enjoys 
every moment the latisfaClion of thinking him- 
felf in company with his dearell and belt of 

I 
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friends. The time never lies heavy upon him : 
it is impoffiblc for him to be alone. His thoughts 
and pallions are the raoft bufied at luch hours 
when thofe of other men are the moft unaftive. 
He no fooner fteps out of the world but his heart 
burns with devotion, fwells with hope, and 
triumphs in the confeioufnefs of that prefence 
which every where furrounds him ; or on. the 
contrary, pours out its fears, its forrows, its 
apprehenfions, to the great fupporter of its ex- 
igence. 

I have here only confidcred the ncceflity of a 
man’s being virtuous, that he may have fome- 
thing to do ; but if we confider further, that the 
cxercifc of virtue is not only an araufement for 
the time it lafts, but that its influence extends to 
thofe parts of our exlftcnce which He beyond 
the grave, and that our whole eternity is to take 
its colour from thofe hours , which we here em- 
ploy in virtue or in vice, the argument redoubles 
upon us for putting in pradicc this method of 
palling away our time. 

When a man has but a little ftock to Improve, 
and has opportunities of turning it all to good 
account, what lhall we think of him if he fulFcrs 
nineteen parts of it to lie dead, and perhaps 
employs even the twentieth to his ruin or dif- 
advantage ? But becaule the mind cannot be 
always in its fervours, nor ftrained up to a pitch 
of virtue, it is nccelTary to find out proper em- 
ployments for it in its relaxations. 

The next method therefore that I would pro- 
pofe to fill up our time, fliould be ufeful and 
innocent diverfions. I mull confefs I think it 
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below reafonable creatures to be altogether con- 
verfant in fuch diverlions as are merely innocent, 
and have nothing elfe to recommend them, but 
that there is no hurt in them. Whether any kind 
of gaming has even thus much to lay for itlelf, 

I &all not determine ; but 1 think it is very 
wonderful to fee perfons of the bell: fenfc paiEng 
away a dozen hours together in IhufHing and 
dividing a pack of cards, with no other conver- 
fation but what is made up of a few game 
phrales, and no other ideas but thofe of black or 
red fpots ranged together in different figures. 
Would not a man laugh to hear anyone of this 
Ipecies complaining that life is Ihort ? 

The ftage might be made a perpetual Iburcc 
of the moft noble and ufeful entertainments, 
were it under proper regulations. 

But the mind never unbends itlelf fo agreeably 
as in the converfation of a well chofen friend. 
There is indeed no blefling of life that is any 
way comparable to the enjoyment of a difereet 
and virtuous friend. It eafes and unloads the 
mind, clears and improves the underffanding, 
engenders thoughts and knowledge, animates 
virtue and good refblutions, fooths and allays the 
pailions, and finds employment for mofi: of the 
vacant hours of life. 

Next to luch an intimacy with a particular 
perlbn, one would endeavour after a more gene- 
ral converfation with fiich as are able to entertairi 
and improve thofe with whom they converfe, 
which are qualifications that feldom go afunder. 

There are many other ufeful amufements of 
life which one would endeavout to multiply. 
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that one might on all occailons have rccourfc to 
ibmcthing, rather than fulFer the mind to lie 
idle, or run adrift with any palTion that chances 
to rife in it. 

A man that has a tafte of mulic, painting, or 
jirchitedlurc, is like one that has another fentc, 
when compared with fiich as have no relifli of 
thofe arts. The florift, the planter, the gardener, 
the hufbandman, when they are only as accom- 
plifhments to the man of fortune are great 
i^cliefs to a country life, and many ways ufcful 
to thofe who are polTelTed of them. 

But of all the diverlions of life, there is none 
lb proper to fill up its empty fpaces as the read- 
ing of ufcful and entertaining authors. But 
this I lhall only touch upon, becaule it in Ibmc 
meafiire interferes with the third method, which 
I fliall propofe in another paper, for the em- 
ployment of our dead unadive hours, and which 
I lhall only mention in general to be the purfuit 
of knowledge. L *, 


* By Addifon, dated it feeim from London. See final 
note to on Addifon’s fignatures; and note on 

Cabaliflical Letters, &c. 

**• At Drury-lane, June 19 , The Libertine Deftroyed. 
Don John, Mr. Mills; l3oti Antonio, Mr. Thurmond; Don 
Lopez, Mr. Bickerdaft' ; Don Francifeo, Mr. Keene ; Jaco- 
mo, Mr. Johnfon; Leonora, Mrs. Knight; Maria, Mrs. 
Porter ; Clara, Mifs Willis i Flavia, Mi6 Sherbon. Spedls 
iji folio. 
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N“94. Monday, June i8, 17 ii. 


Hoc eft 

Vivere bis, vita pojji priore frui. Mart. Jpig. xxiii, 10. 

The prefent joys of life we doubly tafte, 

By looking back with pleafure to the paft. 

The laft method which I propofed in my 
Saturday’s paper, for filling up thofe empty 
fpaces of life which are fo tedious and burden- 
fbme to idle people, is the employing ourfelves 
in the purfuit of knowledge. I remember Mr. 
Boyle, Ipeaking of a certain mineral, tells us, 
that a man may confume his whole life in the 
ftudy of it, without arriving at the knowledge of 
all its qualities. The truth of it is, there is not 
a, fingle fcience, or any branch of it, that might 
not furnilh a man with bufmefs for life, though 
it were much longer than it is. 

I fhall not here engage on thofe beaten fub- 
jefts of the ufcfulnefs of knowledge, nor of the 
pleafure and perfedion it gives the mind ; nor 
on the methods of attaining it, nor recommend 
any particular branch of it; all which have been 
the topics of many other writers: but lliall 
indulge myfclf in a fpeculation that is more 
uncommon, and may therefore perhaps be more 
entertaining. 

I have before fhewn how the unemployed parts 
of life appear long and tedious, and fhall here 
endeavour to fhevv how thofe parts of life which 
are exercifed in ftudy, reading, and the purfuits 
of knowledge, are long, but not tedious, and by 
that means difeover a method of lengthening 
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our lives, and at the fame time of turning all 
the parts of them to our advantage. 

Mr. Locke obferves, ‘ That we get the idea 
of time or duration, by refleding on that train 
of ideas which fuccced one another in our minds: 
that for this realbn, when we fleep foundly with- 
out dreaming, wc have no perception of time, 
or the length of it whilft we fleep ; and that the 
moment wherein wc leave olF to think, till the 
moment we begin to think again, feems to have 
no diltance.’ To which the author adds, ‘ and 
fo I doubt not but it would be to a waking man, 
if it vvere poffiblc for him to keep only one idea 
in his mind, without variation, and the liiccef- 
hon of others; and wc fee, that one who fixes 
his thoughts very intently on one thing, fb as to 
take but little notice of the fucceflion of ideas 
that pafs in his mind whilft he is taken up with 
that earneft contemplation, lets flip out of his 
account a good part of that duration, and thinks 
that time fhortcr than it is'.’ 

Wc might carry this thought further, and 
confidcr a man as on one fide, fhortening his time 
by thinking on nothing, or but a few things ; fo 
on the other, as lengthening it, by employing 
his thoughts on many fubjeds, or by entertain- 
ing a quick and conftant fucceflion of ideas. 
Accordingly, monficur Mallcbranche, in his 
Inquiry after Truth, (which was publiflicd 
feveral years before Mr. Locke’s EfTay on 
Human Underftanding,) tells us, ‘ that it is 
poffible fome creatures may thiiik half an hour 

* Eflay on Human UndcrAanding, B. IT. Cb. xir, Sed. 4 . 
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as long as wc do a thoufand years ; or look upon 
that fpace of duration which we call a minute^ 
as an hour, a week, a month, or a whole age.* 

This notion of monlieur Mallebranche is 
capable of fome little explanation from what I 
have quoted out of Mr. Locke ; for if our no- 
tion of time is produced by our reflcAing on tha 
fucccilion of ideas in our mind, and this fiiccef- 
lion may be infinitely accelerated or retarded, it 
will follow, that different beings may have 
different notions of the fame parts of duration, 
according as their ideas, which we fuppofe arc 
equally diffinft in each of them, follow one 
another in a greater or lels degree of rapidity. 

There is a famous paffage in the Alcoran, 
which looks as if Mahomet had been poffeffed 
of the notion wc are now fpeaking of. It is 
there faid, that the Angel Gabriel took Maho- 
met out of his bed one morning to give him a 
fight of all things in the feven heavens, in 
paradife, and in hell, which the prophet took a 
diftind view of; and after having held ninety 
thoufand conferences with God, was brought 
back again to his bed. All this, fays the Alco- 
ran, was tranfaded in fo fmall a fpace of time, 
that Mahomet at his return found his bed ffill 
tvarm, and took up an earthen pitcher, which 
was thrown down at the very inflant that the 
Angel Gabriel carried him away, before the 
water was all fpilt". 

" The. Speflator’s memory hath here deceived him ; no 
fuch paflage is to be found in the Alcoran, though it poffibly 
may in fome of the hillories of Mahomet’s life. 
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There is a very pretty ftory in the Turkilh 
tales which relates to this paffage of that famous 
impoftor, and bears fome affinity to the fubjeft 
we are now upon. A fultan of Egypt who 
was an infidel, ufed to laugh at this circumftancc 
in Mahomet’s life, as what was altogether im- 
poffible and abfiird : but convcrfmg one day 
with a great dodlor in the law, who had the gift 
of working miracles, the doftor told him he 
would quickly convince him of the truth of 
this paffage in the hiftoiy of Mahomet, if he 
would confent to do what he would dcfire of him. 
Upon this the fultan was directed to place hira- 
felf by a huge tub of water, which he did 
accordingly ; and as he ftood by the tub amidft 
a circle of bis great men, the holy man bid him 
plunge his head into the water, and draw it up 
again. The king accordingly thruft his head 
into the water, and at the lame time found him- 
felf at the foot of a mountain on the fea-ihorc. 
The king immediately began to rage againft his 
dodlor for this piece of treachery and witchcraft; 
but at length, knowing it was in vain to be 
angry, he fet himfclf to think on proper methods 
for getting a livelihood in this ftrange country. 
Accordingly he applied himftlf to lome people 
whom he ^w at work in a neighbouring wood: 
thcle people conduced him to a town that ftood 
at a little diftance from the wood, where, after 
fome adventures, he married a woman of great 
beauty and fortune. He lived with this woman 
fo long, that he had by her feven fons and feven 
daughters. He was afterwards reduced to great 
want, and forced to think of plying in the ftreets 
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as a porter for his livelihood. One day as he 
was walking alone by the fea-fide, being Icized 
with many melancholy reflexions upon his for- 
mer and his prefent Hate of life, which had 
raifed a fit of devotion in him, he threw off his 
clothes with a defign to wafti himfelf, according 
to the cufl:om of the Mahometans, before he 
laid his prayers. 

After his firft plunge into the lea, he no 
fooner railed his head above the water but he 
found himfelf Handing by the fide of the tub, 
with the great men of his court about him, and 
the holy man at his fide. He immediately 
upbraided his teacher for having fent him on 
fuch a courlc of adventures, and betrayed him 
into fo long a Hate of milery and fervitude ; but 
was wonderfully furprifed when he heard that 
the Hate he talked of was only a dream and 
delufion; that he had i)ot ftirred from the place 
where he then Hood ; and that he had only dip- 
ped his head into the water, and immediately 
taken it out again. 

The Mahometan doXor took this occafion of 
inllruXing the fultan, that nothing was impof- 
fible with God; and that He, with whom a 
thoufand years are but as one day, can, if he 
pleafes, make a Angle day, nay, a Angle mo- 
ment, appear to any of his creatures as a thou- 
fand years. 

. I feall leave my reader to compare thefe 
eallern fables with the notions of thofe two 
great philofophers whom Thave quoted in this 
paper ; and lhall only, by way of application, 
defire him to confider how we may extend life 
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beyond its natural dimcnlions, by applying our- 
felves diligently to the purfuits of knowledge. 

The hours of a wife man are lengthened by 
his ideas, as thofe of a fool are by his paflions. 
The time of the one is long, becaufe he does not 
know what to do with it ; lb is that of the other, 
becaufe he diftinguilhes every moment of it with 
ufeful or amuling thoughts ; or, in other words, 
becaufe the one is always wiftiing it away, and 
the other always enjoying it. 

How different is the view of paft life, in the 
man who is grown old in knowledge and wif- 
dom, from that of him who is grown old in igno- 
rance and folly ! The latter is like the owner of 
a barren country, that fills his eye with the ptof- 
ped: of naked hills and plains, which produce 
nothing cither profitable or ornamental ; the 
other beholds a beautiful and fpacious landfcapc 
divided into delightful gardens, green meadows, 
fruitful fields, and can fcarce call: his eye on a 
fingle fpot of his polfeffions, that is not covered 
with fome beautiful plant or flower. L 

N® 95. Tuefday, June 19, 1711. 

Cura lews loquuntur^ ingentes Jlupent, Seneca Trag. 

Light ibrrovvg loofc the tongue, but great enchain*. P. 

Havino read the two following letters with 
much plcafurc, I cannot but think the good 
icnfe of them will be as agreeable to the town 

'' By Adclifon, dated London. See final note to N" 7, and 
N®22I, on Addifon’s fienatures C, L, I, O. 

* Small grien are loud, great ones fiilL 
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as any thing I could fay either on the topics 
they treat of, or any other; they both allude to 
former papers of mine, and 1 do not queftion 
but the firft, which is upon mourning, will be 
thought the produdtion of a man who is well 
acquainted with the generous yearnings of dif- 
trefs in a manly temper, which is above the 
relief of tears. A Ipeculation of my own on 
that fubjeA I lhall defer till another occafion. 

The fecond letter is from a lady of a mind as 
great as her underftanding. There is perhaps 
Ibmcthing in the beginning of it which I ought 
in modefty to conceal ; but I have fo much ef- 
teem for this correfpondent, that I will not 
alter a tittle of what ihc writes, though I am 
thus fcrupulous at the price of being ridicu- 
lous. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I WAS very well pleafed with your 
difeourfe upon general mourning, and fhould 
be obliged to you if you would enter into the 
matter more deeply, and give us your thoughts 
upon the common fenfe the ordinary people have 
of the demonlbrations of grief, who preferibe 
rules and falhions to the moft folemn afflidion ; 
fuch as the lots of the neareR relations and 
deareft friends. You cannot go to viiit a lick 
friend, but Ibme impertinent waiter about him 
obferves the mufcles of your face, as ftriAly, as 
if they were prognofli(» of hU death or reco- 
very. If he happens to be taken from you, you 
are immediately furrounded with numbers of 
thefe fpe^ors, who exped a melancholy ihrug 
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of your ihoulders, a pathetical lhakc of your 
heady and an expreffive diftortion of your face, to 
meafure your anedion and value for the deceafed. 
But there is nothing, on thefe occafions, fo much 
in their favour as immoderate weeping. As all 
their paflions are fuperhcial, they imagine the 
feat of love and friendlhip to be placed vilibly 
in the eyes. They judge what ftock of kind-^ 
nefs you had for the living, by the quantity of 
tears you pour out for the dead ; fo that if one 
body wants that quantity of falt-water another 
abounds with, he is in great danger of being 
thought infenhble or ill-natured. They are 
ftrangcrs to friendlhip, whofe grief happens not 
to be moift enough to wet fuch a parcel of hand- 
kerchiefs. But experience has told us, nothing 
is fo fallacious as this outward fign of l()rrow ; 
and the natural hiftory of our bodies will teach 
us that this flux of the eyes, this faculty of 
weeping, is peculiar only to fome conftitutions. 
We obferve in the tender bodies of children, 
when croffed in their little wills and expedla- 
tions, how diflblvable they arc into tears. If 
this were what grief is in men, nature would 
not be able to fupport them in the cxcefs of it 
for one moment. Add to this obforvation, how 
quick is their tranfition from this paflion to that 
of their joy ! I will not fay we fee often, in the 
next tender things to children, tears Ihed with- 
out much grieving. Thus it is common to Ihed 
tears without much forrow, and as common to 
fufler much forrow without Ihedding tears. 
Grief and weeping are indeed frequent compa- 
nions: but, 1 believe, never in their hi^hefl; 
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cxcefles. As laughter does not proceed from 
profound joy, fo neither docs weeping from 
profound Ibrrow. The Ibrrow which appears 
lb eafily at the eyes, cannot have pierced deeply 
into the heart. The heart diftended with grief, 
Hops all the paffages for tears or lamentations. 

* Now, lir, what I would incline you to in all 
this is, that you would inform the lhallow cri- 
tics and ohfervers upon Ibrrow, that true afflic- 
tion labours to be invifible, that it is a ftranger 
to ceremony, and that it bears in its own nature 
a dignity much above the little circumftances 
which are affedled under the notion of decency. 
You mull: know, lir, I have lately loft a dear 
friend, for whom I have not yet Ihed a tear, and 
for that reafon your animadverlions on that 
lubje<ft would be the more acceptable to, 

Sir, 

Your molt humble fervant, 

B. d: 

‘ Mr. Spectator, June the 15/A. 

‘ As I hope there are but few who 
have fo little gratitude as not to acknowledge 
the ufefulnefs of your pen, and to efteem it a 
public benefit ; fo I am lenfible, be that as it 
will, you muft neverthelels find the fecrct and 
incomparable pleafurc of doing good, and be a 
great fflarcr in the entertainment you give. I 
acknowledge our fex to be much obliged, and 
I hope improved by your labours, and even 
your intentions more particularly for our fer- 
vice. If it be true, as it is Ibmetimcs faid, that 
our lex have an influence on the other, your 
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paper may be a yet mcwe general good. Your 
dimming us to reading is certainly the bcft 
means to our indnuRion ; but I think with you, 
caution in that particular very ufeful, lince the 
improvement of our underdandin^s may or 
may not be of fervicc to us, according as it is 
managed. It has been thought we are not 
generally fo ignorant as ill-taught, or that our 
fex docs fo often want wit, judgment, or know- 
ledge, as the right application of them. You 
are fo well-bred, as to lay your fair readers arc 
already deeper fcholars than the beaus, and that 
you could name fome of them that talk much 
better than fcveral gentlemen that make a figure 
at Will’s ' This may poflSbly be, and no great 
compliment, in my opinion, even fuppofing your 
companion to reach Tom’s and the Grecian. 
Surely you are too wife to think that the real 
commendation of a woman. Were it not rather 
to be wiftied we improved in our own Ipherc, 
and approved ourfelyes better daughters, wives, 
mothers, and friends ! 

‘ I cannot but agree with the judicious trader 
in Cheapfide * (though I am not at all preju- 
diced in his favour) in recommending the ftudy 
of arithmetic ; and muft dilTent even from the 
authority which you mention, when it advifes 
the making our fex fcholars. Indeed a little 
more philolbphy, in order to the fubduing our 
padions to our realbn, might be fometimes 
ferviceable, and a treatife of that nature I Ihould 
approve of, even in the exchange forTheodofius, 

y See above N° 93. * 3 id. 

vot. n. 


Q 
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or the Force of Love ; but as I well know you 
want not hints, I will proceed no further than 
to recommend the biihop of Cambray’s Elduca- 
tion of a Daughter, as it is tranllated into the 
only language I have any knowledge of, though 
perhaps very much to its difadvantage. I have 
heard, it obje<5fed againR that piece, that its in- 
Rrudions are not of general ule, but only fitted 
for a great lady ; but I confefs I am not of that 
opinion ; for I do not remember that there are 
any rules laid down for the expences of a wo- 
man, in which particular only I think a gentle- 
woman ought to differ from a lady of the befi: 
fortune, or higheft quality, and not in their prin- 
ciples of juftice, gratitude, fmeerity, prudence, 
or modefty. I ought perhaps to make an apology 
for this long epiifle ; but as I rather believe you 
a friend to fincerity, than ceremony, fhall only 
afiure you I am, 

Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 
T*. Annabella.’ 

* By Steele. Transcribed. See final note N" 3 34. 
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AnacvHi 

Mancipium dmine, et frugi '■ ' ■ 

Hor. % Sat. vii. 2 . 
— -^The &ithful fervant, and the true. Creech. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* I HAVE frequently read your dif- 
courle upon fervants ^ and as I am one mylelf, 
have been much offended, that in that variety 
of forms wherein you conlidered the bad, you 
found no place to mention the good. There is 
however one oblervation . of yours I approve, 
which is, “ That £here are men of wit and good 
fenle among all orders of men, and that fervants 
report moll of the good or ill which is Ipoken 
of their mailers.” That there are men of lenle 
who live in lervitude, I have the vanity to lay I 
have felt to my woful experience. You attribute 
very jullly the Iburce of our general iniquity to 
board-wages and the manner of living out of 
a domellic way: but I ‘cannot give you my 
thoughts on this fubjefl any way fo well, as by 
a Ihort account of my own life to this the forty- 
fifth year of my age ; that is to fay, from my 
being firll a footboy at fourteen, to my prefent 
Ration of a nobleman’s porter in the year of iny 
age above mentioned. 

* Know then,, that my father was a poor 
tenant to the family of fir Stephen Rackrent. Sir 
Stephen put me to fchool, or rather made me 

•* See above, N® 88. 
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follow his fon Harry to fchool, from my ninfh 
year; and there, though fir Stephen paid fome- 
thing for my learning, I was ufed like a fervant, 
and was forced to get what feraps of learning I 
could by my own induftry, for the fchool-maftcr 
took very little notice of me. My young mailer 
was a lad of very fprightly parts; and my being 
conftantly about him, and loving him, was no 
fmall advantage to me. My mailer loved me 
extremely, and has often been whipped for not 
keeping me at a diilance. He ufed always to 
fay, that when he came to his cilate I iliould 
have a leafe of my father’s tenement for nothing. 
I came up to town with him to Weilminiler- 
fchool; at which time he taught me at night 
all he learnt ; and put me to find out words in 
the didionary when he was about his excrciie. 
It was the will of Providence that mailer Harry 
was taken very ill of a fever, of which he died 
within ten days after his firil falling fick. Here 
was the firft forrow I ever knew ; and I aifure 
you, Mr. Spedator, I remember the beautiful 
adion of the fweet youth in his fever, as frelh 
as if it were yeilerday. If he wanted any thing, 
it mull be given him by Tom. When I let any 
thing fall through the grief I was under, he 
would cry, Do not beat the poor boy : give 
him Ibme more julep for me, no body elfe &all 
give it me.” He would ilrive to hide his being 
lb bad, when he faw I could not bear his being 
in fo much danger, and comforted me, faying, 
Tom, Tom, have a good heart.” When I was 
holding a cup at his mouth, he fdl into con- 
vulfions ; and at this very time I hear my dear 
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mafter’s laft groan. I was quickly turned out 
of the room, and left to fob and beat my head 
againft the wall at my Icifure. The grief I was 
in was incxprcffible ; and every body thought it 
would have coll me my life. In a few days my 
old lady, who was one of the houlcwives of the 
world, thought of turning me out of doors, be- 
caufe I put her in mind of her Ion. Sir Stephen 
propofed putting me to prentice ; but my lady 
being an excellent manager would not let her 
hufband throw away his money in adls of cha- 
rity. I had fenfc enough to be under the utmoft 
indignation, to lee her difeard with fo little 
concern, one her fon had loved fo much ; and 
went out of the houle to ramble wherever my 
feet would carry me. 

^ The third day after I left lir Stephen’s fa- 
mily, I w'as llrolling up and down the walks in 
the Temple. A young gentleman of the houfc, 
who (as I heard him lay aftcrw'ards) feeing me 
half-liarved and wcll-drelTcd, thought me an 
equipage ready to his hand, after very little in- 
quiry more than “ Did I want a mailer ?” bid 
me follow him ; 1 did lb, and in a very little 
while thought myfelf the happicll creature in 
this world. My time was taken up in carrying 
letters to wenches, or raclTages to young ladies 
of my mailer’s acquaintance. Wc rambled 
from tavern to tavern, to the playhoufe, the 
Mulberry-garden and all places of rclbrt ; 
where my maRer engaged every night in fomc 

* The Malberry-gardcn was a place of elegant entertain- 
ment near Backingham-hoafe (now the queen’s palace) : 
fomewhat like the modern Vauxhall. 
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new amour, in which and drinking he fpent all 
his time when he had money. During thefe 
extravagancies I had the plealiire of lying on the 
ftairs of a tavern half a night, playing at dice 
with other fervants, and the like idleneifes. 
When my mailer was moneylefs, I was gene- 
rally employed in tranicribing amorous pieces of 
poetry, old ibngs, and new lampoons. This life 
held till my mailer married, and he had then 
the prudence to turn me off, becaufe I was in 
the iecret of his intrigues.- 

* I was utterly at a lofs what courfe to take 
next; when at lail I applied myfelf to a fellow- 
fufferer, one of his miftreffes, a woman of the 
town. She happening at that time to be pretty 
full of money, clothed me from head to foot ; 
and knowing me to be a iharp fellow, employed 
me accordingly. Sometimes I was to go abroad 
with her, and when ihe had pitched upon a 
young fellow, ihe thought for her turn, I was . 
to be dropped as one ihe could not truil. She 
would often cheapen goods at the New Ex- 
change ‘‘j and when Ihe had a mind to be attack- 
ed, file would fend me away on an errand. When 
an humble fervant and ihe were beginning a par- 
ley, I came immediately, and told her fir John 
was come home; then ihe would order another 
coach to prevent being dogged. The lover makes 
iigiis to me as I get behind the coach, I ihake 
my head, it was impoihble : I leave niy lady at 

** The New Exchange was'fituate between Durham-yard 
-and York'buildings in the Strand. It was the faflitpnable 
mart of millinery wares till 1737, when it was taken down 
and dwelling-honfes erected on the fpot. 
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the next turning, and follow the cully to know 
how to fall in his way on another occafion. Be- 
iides good offices of this nature, I writ all my 
miftrefs’s love-letters; fbme from a lady that law 
liich a gentleman at liich a place in luch a co- 
loured coat, fome Ihewing the terror Ihe was in 
of a jealous old hulband, others explaining that 
the feverity of her parents was fuch (though her 
fortune was fettled) that ihe was willing to run 
away with fuch a one, though flie knew he was 
but a younger brother. In a word, my half edu- 
cation, and love of idle books, made me out- 
write all that made love to her by way of epiftle; 
and as Ihe was extremely cunning, ihe did well 
enough in company by a ikilful affectation of 
the greateft modeity. In the midit of all this I 
was iurprifed with a letter from her, and a ten 
pound note. 

Honest Tom, 

“ Yotd will never fee me more, I am 
married to a very cunning country gentleman, 
who might poffibly guefs fomething if 1 kept 
you itill ; therefore farewell.” 

* When this place was loit alio in marriage, I 
was refolved to go among quite another people, 
for the future, and got in butler to one of thbfe 
lamilies where there is a coach kept, three or four 
iervants, a clean houfe, and a good general out- 
0de upon a fmall eRate. Here I lived very com- 
fortably for fome time,until I unfortunately found 
my mailer, the very graveft man alive, in the 
garret with the chamber-maid. I knew the world 
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too well to think of Raying there; and the next 
day pretended to have received a letter out of 
the country that my father was dying, and got 
my difeharge with a bounty for my diferetion. 

* The next I lived with was a peevilh finglc 
man, whom I Rayed with for a year and a half. 
MoR part of the time I palTcd very eaiily ; for 
when I began to know him, I minded no more, 
than he meant, what he faid ; fo that , one day 
in a good humour he faid “ I was the beR man 
he ever had, by my want of refpeft to him.” 

* Thefe, fir, arc the chief occurrences of my 
life, and I will not dwell upon very many other 
places I have been in, where I have been the 
RrangeR fellow in the world, where no body in 
the world had fuch fervants as they, where lure 
they were the unluckieR people in the world in 
fervants, and fo forth. All I mean by this repre- 
Rntation is, to Ihow you that we poor fervants 
are not (what you called us too generally) all 
rogues; but that we arc what we are, according 
to the example of our fuperiors. In the family 1 
am now in, I am guilty of no one fin but lying; 
which I do with a grave face in my gown and 
Raff every day I live, and almoR all day long, 
in denying my lord to impertinent fuitors, and 
my lady to unwelcome vifitants. But, fir, I 
am to let you know that I am, when I can get 
abroad, a leader of the Rrvants : I am he that 
keeps time w’ith beating my cudgel agaitiR the 
boards in the gallery at an opera; I am he that 
arn touched fo properly at a tragedy, when the 
people of quality arc Raring at one another dur- 
ing the moR important incidents. When you 
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hear in a crowd a cry in the right place, a hum 
where the point is touched in a fpeech, or a 
huzza fet up where it is the voice of the people; 
you may conclude it is begun or joined by, 

Sir, 

Your more than humble fervant, 

T*. Thomas Trusty.’ 

Drory-lane, June aa. The Manhater. Timon by 
Mr. Powell; Alcibiades by Mr.Booth ; Apeniantus by Mr. 
Mills ; ./Elius by Mr. Johnfon ; Pheax by Mr. Bullock ; 
Ifander by Mr. Leigh; Poet by Mr. Norris; Evandra by Mrs. 
Knight; Meliflaby Mrs. Bradlhaw. — N.B. The company 
will continue a 61 ing every 1'uefday and fViday during this 
fummer feafon. Spe£l. in folio. 


N" 97. Thurfday, June 21, 1711. 

Projecere (inimas— ViRO. ./En.Ti.43(S. 

They prodigally threw their lives away. 

Among the loofe papers which I have fre- 
quently fpoken of heretofore ^ I find a conver- 
fation between Pharamond and Eucratc upon 
the fubjeft of duels, and the copy of an cdidl 
iffued in confcquencc of that difeourfe. 

Eucratc argued, that nothing but the mofl: 
fevere and vinditftive punifhment, fuch as placing 
the bodies of the offenders in chains, and putting 
them to death bjr the moft exquifite torments, 
would be fufficient to extirpate a crime which 
had fo long prevailed, and was fo firmly fixed 

* By Steele. Tranfcribed. Sec N* 334. 

^ Sec N®84, &c. 
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in the opinion of the world as great and laudable. 
The king anfwcred, ‘ that indeed inRances of 
ignominy were neceffary in the cure of this evil ; 
but, conlidering that it prevailed only among 
fuch as had a nicety in their fenfe of honour, 
and that it often happened that a duel was fought 
to lave appearances to the world, when both 
parties were in their hearts in amity and recon- 
ciliation to each other, it was evident that turning 
the mode another way would effeftually put a 
Rop to what had being onfy as a mode; that to 
Rich pcrfons, poverty and Riamc were torments 
Rifficient; that he would not go Rirther in 
punilhing in others, crimes which he was latis- 
Red he himfelf was moR guilty of, in that he 
might have prevented them by fpeaking his dif- 
pleafure fooner.’ Befidcs which the king faid, 
* he was in general averfe to tortures, which 
was putting human nature itfelf, rather than the 
criminal, to dilgrace ; and that he would be 
Rire not to ufc this means where the crime was 
but an ill cRc(R ariling from a laudable caule, 
the fear of lhame.’ The king, at the fame 
time, fpoke with much grace upon the lubjeiR 
of mercy ; and repented of many a£fs of that 
kind which had a magnificent alpedt in the 
doing, but dreadful confequences in the exam- 
ple. * Mercy to particulars,’ he oblcryed, 
‘ w’as cruelty in the general. That though a 
prince could not revive a dead man by taking the 
life of him who killed him, neither could he 
make reparation to the next that Riotdd die by 
the evil example ; or anfwer to himfelf for the 
partiality in not pardonmg the ne^ as well as 
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the former offender.’ * As for me,’ fays Pha- 
ramondy * I have conquered France, and yet 
have given laws to my people. The laws arc 
my methods of life ; they are not a diminution 
but a diredion to my power. I am Hill abfb- 
lute to diflinguiih the innocent and the virtuous, 
to give honours to the brave and generous: 1 am 
abfolute in my good-will ; none can oppole my 
bounty, or prcfcribe rules for my favour. While 
I can, as I pleafe, reward the good, I am under 
no pain that I cannot pardon the wicked : for 
which re^fon,’ continued Pharamond, * I will 
efFedually put a ftop to this evil, by expofing 
no more the tendemefs of my nature to the im- 
portunity of having the fame refped to thole 
who are miferable by their fault, and thofc who 
are fo by their misfortune. Flatterers (con- 
cluded the king fmiling) repeat to us princes, 
that we are heaven’s vicegerents ; let us be fo, 
and let the only thing out of our power be to 
do ill.’ 

Soon after the evening, wherein Pharamond 
and Eucrate had this converfation, the following 
edid was publilhed againR duels. 


PHARAMONd’s EPICT AGAINST DUELS. 

Pharamondf king of the Gauk, to all his loiving 
fuhjeSls fendeth greeting. 

* Whereas it has come to our royal notice 
and obfervation, that in contempt of all laws 
divine and human, it is of late become a cuftom 
among the nobility and gentry of this our king» 
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dom, upon Right and trivial, as well as great 
and urgent provocations, to invite each other 
into the field, there by their own hands, and of 
their own authority to decide their controverfies 
by combat ; we have thought fit to take the faid 
cuftom into our royal confidcration, and find, 
upon inquiry into the uiual caufes whereon fuch 
fatal decifions have arifen, that by this wicked 
cuftom, maugre all the precepts of our holy 
religion, and the rules of right rcalbri, the 
greatcll act of the human mind, forgivenefs of 
injuries, is become vile and fliamcful ; that the 
rules of good fociety and virtuous converfation 
are hereby inverted ; that the loofe, the vain, 
and the impudent, infiilt the careful, the dif- 
creet, and the modeft ; that all virtue is fup- 
prelTcd, and all vice fupported, in the one aft 
of being capable to dare to the death. We have 
alfo further, with great forrow of mind, ob- 
ferved that this dreadful aftion, by long impu- 
nity (our royal attention being employed upon 
matters of more general concern), is become 
honourable, and the refufal to engage in it igno- 
minious. In thefe our royal cares and inquiries* 
we arc yet farther made to underRand, that the 
perfons of moft eminent worth, and moit hope- 
ful abilities, accompanied with the ftrohgeft 
palTion for true glory', are fuch as are moft liable 
to be involved in the dangers arifing from this 
licence. Now taking the faid premilcs into 
our feripus confideration, and well weighing 
that all fuch emergencies (wherein the mind is 
incapable of commanding itfelf, and where the 
injury is too fudden or too exquifite to be borne) 
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are particularly provided for by laws heretofore 
cnafted ; and that the qualities of lefs injuries, 
like thofe of ingratitude, are too nice and deli- 
cate to come under general rules; we do refolvc 
to blot this fafliion, or yvantonnefs of anger out 
of the minds of our lubjeds, by our royal refb- 
lutions declared in this edidk as follow. 

‘ No perfon who either fends or accepts a 
challenge, or the poftcrity of either, though no 
death enlues thereupon, lhall be, after the pub- 
lication of this our edi<R, capable of bearing 
office in thefe our dominions. 

* The perfon Who lhall prove the fending or 
receiving a challenge, lliall receive to his own 
ufe and property, the whole perfonal eftate of 
both parties ; and their real eftate lhall be imme- 
diately veiled in the next heir of the offenders 
in as ample manner as if the faid offenders were 
a<ftually deceafed. 

^ In calcs where the laws (which we have 
already granted to our fubjefts) admit of an ap- 
peal for blood; when the criminal is condemned 
by the faid appeal, he lhall not only fuffer death, 
but his whole eftate, real, mixed, and perfonal, 
lhall from the hour of his death be vefted in the 
next heir of the perfon whole blood he Ipilt. 

* That it lhall not hereafter be in our royal 
power, or that of our luccclTors, to pardon the 
laid offences, or reftore the offenders in their 
eftates, honour, br blood, for ever.* 

Giyenat our court at Blois,tbe 8th of February 
420, in the focond year of our reign. 

T*'. 

* By Steele. Tranfcribcd. See N" 324, note on T. 
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98. Friday, June 2 ss, lyir. 


—^iTanta efi tpuerendi cura dccoris. 

Juv. Sat. vK 5 oo» 

So ftadioufly their perfons tliey adorn. 

There is not fo -variable a thing in nature as 
a lady’s head-dreis. Within my own memory 
1 have known it rife and fall above thirty de- 
grees. About ten years ago it Ihot up to a very 
great height, inlbmuch that the female part of 
our ipecics were much taller than the men \ 
The women were of fuch an enormous Raturc, 
that ‘ we appeared as gralhoppers before 
them * :* At prefent the whole lex is in a manner 
dwarfed, and Ihrunk into a race of beauties that 
feems almoft another Ipecies. I remember leve- 
ral ladies, who were once very near feven foot 
high, that at prefent want fome inches of five. 
How they came to be thus curtailed I cannot 
learn; whether the whole lex be at prelent under 
any penance which we know nothing of, or 
whether they have call their hcad-drelles in 
order to furprife us with fomething in that kind 
which lhall be entirely new ; or whether fome 

This refers to the commode (called hy the French fontange) 
a kind of head>dref$ worn by the ladies at the beginning of the 
18th century, which by means of wire bore up the hair and 
fore part 01 -the cap, confifting of many folds of fine lace, 
to a prodigious height. The tranfition from this to the oppo> 
£te extreme was very abrupt and fudden. 

* !^umb. xiii. 33. 
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of the talleft of the fex being too cunning for 
the reft, have contrived this method to make 
themfelves appear fizeable, is ftill a fecret; 
though 1 find mofi: are of opinion, they are at 
prefent like trees new lopped and pruned, that 
will certainly fprout up and flourilh with greater 
heads than before. For my own part, as I do 
not love to be infill ted by women who are taller 
than myfelf, I admire the fex much more in their 
prefent humiliation, which has reduced them to 
their natural diraenfions, than when they had 
extended their perfons and lengthened them- 
felves out into formidable and gigantic figures. 
I am not for adding to the beautiful edifices of 
nature, nor for raifing any whimfical fuperftruc- 
ture upon her plans : I muft therefore repeat it, 
that I am highly plcafed with the coiffure now 
in fafliion, and think it Ihews the good fenfe 
which at prefent very much reigns among the 
valuable part of the lex. One may obferve that 
women in all ages have taken more pains than 
men to adorn the outfideof their heads; and in- 
deed I very much admire, that thofe female 
architeds, who raife fuch wonderfjul Rrudlures 
out of ribbands, lace, and wire, have not been 
recorded for their refpedtive inventions. It is 
certain there have been as many orders in thefe 
kinds of building, as in thofe which have been 
made of marble. Sometimes they rife in the 
ihape of a pyramid, Ibmetimes like a tower, and 
fometimes like a ftceple. In Juvenal’s time the 
building grew by- feveral orders and ftorics, as 
he has very humoroufly deferibed it: 
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* 7 * 0 / premt ordin&us, tot adhuc compa^bus altum 

JEdificat caput : Andromacben i fronie videbis ; 

Poji minor ejl : alim credas*—^}^^. Sat. vi. 501. 

* With curls on curls they build her head before, 

And mount it with a formidable tow’r: 

A giantefs foe feems; but look behind. 

And then foe dwindles to the pigmy kind.* 

Dbtdbn. 

% ^ 

But I do not remember in any part of my read- 
ing, that the head-dreis afpired to fo great an 
extravagance as in the fourteenth century; when 
it was built up in a couple of cones or fpires, 
which Hood fo exceflively high on each fide of 
the head, that a woman, who was but a Pigmy 
without her head-drefs, appeared like a ColoiTus 
upon putting it on. Monfieur Paradin’^ fays, 
* That thefo old-fafhioned fontanges rofe an ell 
above the head: that they were pointed like 
fteeples, and had long loofe pieces of crape 
faflened to the tops of them, which were curi- 
oully fringed, and hung down their backs like 
ftreamers.’ 

The women might poffibly have carried this 
Gothic building much higher, had not a famous 
monk, Thomas Cone^e by name, attacked it 
with great zeal and refolution. This holy man 
travelled from place to place to preach down this 
monftrous commode ; and fucceeded fo well in 
it, that as the magicians facrificed their books 

^ Guillaume Paradin was a French v/ritcr of the Oxteenth 
century, author of feveral voluminous Hiftories; It is from 
hit /ftma/cs de Burgoigne, 1566, fol. that the jfollowingpafTages 
are <|uoted. 
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to the flames upon the preaching of an apoftle, 
many of the women threw down their head* 
drefles in the middle of his lermon, and made 
a bonfire of them within fight of the pulpit. He 
was fo renowned as well for the fan<Rity of his 
life as his manner of preaching, that he had often 
a congregation of twenty thoufand people ; the 
men placing themfelves on the one fide of his 
pulpit, and the women on the other, that ap- 
peared (to ufe the fimilitude of an ingenious 
w’riter) like a forefi: of cedars with their heads 
reaching to the clouds. He lb warmed and 
animated the people againfl: this monflrous orna- 
ment, that it lay under a kind of perlecution ; 
and whenever it appeared in public, was pelted 
down by the rabble, who flung Hones at the 
perfons that wore it. But notwithftanding this 
prodigy vaniflied while the preacher was among 
them, it began to appear again fomc months 
after his departure, or to tell it in mo'nfieur 
Paradin’s own words, * the women that, like 
fnails in a fright, had drawn in their horns, Ihot 
them out again as foon as the danger was over.’ 
This extravagance of the women’s head-drefles 
in that age is taken notice of by monfieur 
d’ Argentrc in his hiftory of Bretagne *, and by 

^ Bertrand d'Argcntre was an eminent French lawyer of 
the lixteenth century : his Hijime de Bretagne was printed at 
Rennes in 1582, fol. Hedi^ in 1590, aged 71. 

Thomas Conedie mentioned above was a Carmelite monk 
born in Bretagne, who began to be famous for his preach- 
ing in 1428. After having travelled through feyeral parts of 
Europe, oppofing the fafliionable vices of the age, this cele- 
brated preacher came at length to Rome, where his zeal led 
him to reprove the enormities of the papal court and the dif* 

VoL. II. H 
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other hlftorians, as well as the perfon I have 
here quoted. 

It is ufually obferved, that a good reign is the 
only proper time for making of laws againft the 
exorbitance of power; in the fame manner an 
exceffive head-drefs may be attacked the moft 
efFcAually when the falhion is againft it. I do 
therefore recommend this paper to my female 
readers by way of prevention. 

I would defire the fair fex to confider how 
impoflible it is for them to add any thing that 
can be ornamental to what is already the mafter- 
piece of nature. The head has the moft beau- 
tiful appearance, as well as the higheft ftation, 
in a human figure. Nature has laid out all her 
art in beautifying the face ; fhe has touched it 
with vermilion, planted in it a double row of 
ivory, made it the feat of fmilcs and blufhes, 
lighted it up and enlivened it with the bright- 
nefs of the eyes, hung it on each fide with cu- 
rious organs of fenfe, given it airs and graces 
that cannot he deferibed, and furrounded it with 
fuch a flowing lhade of hair as fets all its beau- 
ties in the moft agreeable light. In Ihort, Ihc 
feems to have deflgned the head as the cupola to 
the moft glo: ms of her works; and when we 
load it with fuch a pile of fupemumerary orna- 
ments, we deftroy the fymmetry of the human 
figure, and foolilhly contrive to call off the eye 

folutenels of the Romilh clergy. On this he was ienprifoned, 
tried, and condemned to the flames tor herefy. A punilh- 
ment which he fu&red with great conflancy in 1434. See 
B^yie. 
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from great and real beauties, to childllh gew- 
gaws, ribbands, and bone-lace. L 


N"99. Saturday, June 23, 1711. 

— — 'Turpi fecernis honejltm. HoR. J Sat. vi. 63. 

You know to the bounds of right and wrong. 

This club, of which I have often declared 
myfclf a member, were laft night engaged in a 
difcourfe upon that which pafles for the chief 
point of honour among men and women ; and 
ftarted a great many hints upon the fubje<fl, 
which I thought were entirely new. I lhall 
therefore methodize the feveral reflcdions that 
arofc upon this occaiion, and prefent my reader 
with them for the {peculation of this day ; after 
having premiled, that if there is any thing in 
this paper which feems to differ with any paffage 
of laft Thurfday’s", the reader will confider 
this as the fcntiments of the club, and the other 
as my own private thoughts, or rather thofe of 
Pharamond. 

The great point of honour in men is courage, 
and in women chaftity. If a man lofts his 
honour in one rencounter, it is not impoftible for. 
him to regain it in another ; a flip in a woman’s 
honour is irrecoverable. I can give no rcafon for 
fixing the point of honour to theft two quali- 
ties, unlefs it be that each ftx ftts the greateft 
value on the qualification which renders them 

^ By Addifon, dated, it is thought, London. See final note 
toN^y. ?SeeN*97. 

II % 
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the moft amiable in the eyes of the contrary fex. 
Had men chofen for themfelves, without regard 
to the opinions of the fair fex, 1 Ihould believe 
the choice would have fallen on wifdom or. vir- 
tue ; or had women determined their own point 
of honour, it is probable that wit or good-nature 
would have carried it againft chaftity. 

Nothing recommends a man more to the fe- 
male fex than courage ; w’hether it be that they 
are plealed to fee one who is a terror to others 
fall like a flave at their feet, or that this quality 
fupplies their own principal defedl:, in guarding 
them from infults, and avenging their quarrels ; 
or that courage is a natural indication of a ilrong 
and fprightly confeitution. On the other fide, 
nothing makes women more efteemed by the 
oppofite fex than chaftity ; whether it be that 
we always prize thofe moft who are hardefe to 
come at, or that nothing belides chafHty with 
its collateral attendants, truth, fidelity, and con- 
ftancy, gives the man a property in the perfon 
he loves, and confequcntly endears her to him 
above all things. 

I am very much pleafed with a pafiage in the 
infeription on a monument ereAed in Well- 
minfeer-abbey to the late duke and duchefs of 
Newcaftle. ‘ Her name was Margaret Lucas, 
youngeft lifter to the lord Lucas of Colchefter ; 
a noble family, for all the brothers were valiant, 
and all the lifters virtuous.* 

In books of chivalry, where the point of 
honour is ftrained to madnels, the whole ftory 
runs on chaltity. and courage. The damfel is 
mounted on a white palfrey, as an emblem, of 
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her innocence ; and, to avoid fcandal, muft have 
a dwarf for her page. She is not to think of a 
man, until ibme misfortune has brought a 
knight-errant to her relief. The knight falls in 
love, and did not gratitude reftrain her from 
murdering her deliverer, would die at her feet 
by her difdain. However, he muft wafte many 
years in the defert, before her virgin-heart can 
think of a furrender. The knight goes off, at- 
tacks every thing he meets that is bigger and 
ftrongcr than himfelf, feeks all opportunities of 
being knocked on the head, and after feven 
years rambling returns to his miftrels, whofe 
chaftity has been attacked in the mean time by 
giants and tyrants, and undergone as many trials 
as her lover’s valour. 

In Spain, where there arc ftill great remains 
of this romantic humour, it is a tranlporting 
favour for a lady to caft an accidental glance on 
her lover from a window, though it be two or 
three ftories high ; as it is ufual for the lover to 
aftert his paftion for his miftrefs, in ftngle com- 
bat with a mad bull. 

The great violation of the point of honour 
from man to man, is giving the lie. One may 
tell another he whores, drinks, blafphemes, and 
it may pafs unrefented ; but to fay he lies; 
though but in jeft, is an aftront that nothing but 
blood can expiate. The reafon perhaps may be, 
becauft no other vice implies a want of courage 
fo much as the making of a lie; and therefore 
telling a man he lies, is touching him in the 
moft fenftble part of honour^ and indiredtly 
calling him a coward. 1 cannot omit under this 
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head ivhat Herodotus tells us of the ancient 
Perfians, that from the age of five years to 
twenty, they inftrud their fons only in three 
things, to manage the horle, to make ule of the 
bow, and to fpeak truth. 

The placing the point of honour in this falle 
kind of courage, has given occafion to the very 
refufe of mankind, who have neither virtue nor 
common lenfc, to fet up for men of honour. An 
Englilh peer, who has not been long dead", 
ufed to tell a pleafant ftory of a French gentle- 
man that vifited him early one morning at Paris, 
and after great profeflions of refpeft, let him 
know that he had it in his power to oblige 
him ; which in Ihort, amounted to this, that 
he believed he could tell his lordlhip the perlbn’s 
name who jufiled him as he came out from the 
opera ; but before he would proceed, he begged 
his lordfliip, that he would not deny him the 
honour of making him his fecond, The Englilh 
lord, to avoid being drawn into a very fooliih 
affair, told him, he was under engagements for 
his two next duels to a couple of particular 
friends. Upon which the gentleman immedi- 
ately withdrew, hoping his lordlhip would not 
take it ill if he meddled no farther in an affair 
from whence he himlelf was to receive no 
advantage. 

The beating down this falfc notion of honour, 
in fo vain and lively a people as thofe of France, 
is defervedly looked upon as one of the moft 
glorious parts of their prefent king's reign. It 

* The editor has been told this was William Cavendilh, 
the 6rft Duke of Devonlhire, who died Aug. i8, 1707. 
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is a pity but the punifhment of thefe mifchlevous 
notions Ihould have in it (bme particular cir- 
cumftances of lhame and infamy; that thofe 
who are flaves to them may fee, that inftead of 
advancing their reputations, they lead them to 
ignominy and difhonour. 

Death is not fufficient to deter men who make 
it their glory to defpifc it ; but if every one that 
fought a duel were to iland in the pillory, it 
would quickly leiTen the number of thefe ima- 
ginary men of honour, and put an end to fb 
abflird a pradlice. 

When honour is a liipport to virtuous prin- 
ciples, and runs parallel with the laws of God 
and our country, it cannot be too much cherilhed 
and encouraged ; but when the di(%ates of ho- 
nour are contrary to thofe of religion and equity, 
they are the greatefe depravations of human 
nature, by giving wrong ambitions and falfe 
ideas of what is good and laudable ; and ihould 
therefore be exploded by all governments, and 
driven out as the bane and plague of human 
Ibciety. L^, 

* By Addifon, dated it feems, London. Sec final note to 
N" 7 , on Addifon’s fignatures, C, L, 1, 0. 
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N^ioo. Monday, June 35, 1711. 


Nil ego contulerim jucundo /anus amico^ 

Hor. I Sat, V. 44» 

The grcatcft blcfling is a pleafant friend. 

A MAN advanced in years that thinks fit to 
look back upon his former life, and calls that 
only life which was palTcd with fatisfaftion 
and enjoyment, excluding all parts which were 
not pleafant to him, will find himfelf very 
young, if not in his infancy. Sicknefs, ill-hu- 
mour, and idlene^, will have robbed him of a 
great ihare of that fpace we ordinarily call our 
life. It is therefore the duty of every man that 
would be true to himfelf, to obtain if poffible, a 
difpofition to be pleafed, and place himfelf in a 
conflant aptitude for the fatisfadions of his Be- 
ing. Inflead of this, you hardly fee a man who 
is not uneafy in proportion to his advancement 
in the arts of life. An afi^dled delicacy is the 
common improvement we meet with in thofe 
who pretend to be refined above others. They 
do not aim at true pleafures themfclves, but turn 
their thoughts upon obferving the falfe pleafures 
of other men. Such people are valetudinarians 
in fbciety, and they mould no more come into 
company than a fick man fhould come into the 
air. If a man is too weak to bear what is a 
rcfrefhment to men in health, he muft ftill keep 
his chamber. When any one in fir Rogers 
company complains he is out of order, he im- 
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mediately calls for feme polTct-drink for Lim; 
for which reafon that fort of people, who are 
cvqr bewiailing their conftitution in other places 
are the cheerfulleft imaginable when he is 
prelcnt. 

It is a wonderful thing that fo many, and 
they not reckoned abliird, Ihall entertain thole 
with whom they converfe by giving them the 
hiftory of their pains and aches; and imagine 
fiich narrations their quota of the convcrifetion. 
This is of all other the meaneft help to dilcourle, 
and a man mull: not think at all, or think him- 
Iclf very inlignificant, when he finds an account 
of his head-ach anfwered by another’s afking 
What news in the lafl mail ? Mutual good- 
humour is a drefs we ought to appear in when- 
ever we meet, and we Ihould make no mention 
of what concerns ourfelves, without it be of 
matters wherein our friends ought to rejoice : 
but indeed there are crowds of people who put 
themfelves in no method of pleating themfelves 
or others ; fuch are thofe whom we ufually call 
indolent perfbns. Indolence is, methinks, an 
intermediate Rate between plcafure and pain, 
and very much unbecoming any part of our 
life after we are out of the nurfe’s arms. Such 
an avertion to labour creates a conflant w'cari- 
nefs, and one would think fhould make exifl- 
ence itfelf a burden. The indolent man defeends 
from the dignity of his nature, and makes that 
being which was rational merely vegetative. 
His life contiRs only in the mere increafe and 
decay of a body, which, with relation to the 
reR of the world, might as well have been 
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uninformed, as the habitation of a reafonable 
mind. 

Of this kind is the life of that extraordinary 
couple Harry Terfett and his lady. Harry was 
in the days of his celibacy one of thofe pert 
creatures who have much vivacity and little 
underRanding ; Mrs. Rebecca Quickly, whom 
be married, had all that the fire of youth and a 
lively manner could do towards making an 
agreeable woman. Thefe two people of feem- 
ing merit fell into each other’s arms ; and paf- 
lion being fated, and no realbn or good-fenfe in 
either to fucceed it, their life is now at a Hand; 
their meals are iniipid, and their time tedious ; 
their fortune has placed them above care, and 
their lofs of tafte reduced them below diverfion. 
When wc talk of thefe as inftances of incxift- 
ence, wc do not mean, that in order to live, it is 
ncceflary we ihould always be in jovial crews, or 
crowned with chaplets of rofes, as the merry 
fellows among the ancients are deferibed; but 
it is intended, by conlidering thefe contraries to 
pleafure, indolence, and too much delicacy, to 
Ihew that it is prudence to preferve a difpofition 
in ourfelves to receive a certain delight in all 
we hear and fee. 

This portable quality of good-humour foafons 
all the parts and occurrences we meet with, in 
fuch a manner, that there are no moments loft; 
but they all pafs with lb much latisfadion, that 
the heavieft of loads (when it is a load) that of 
time, is never felt by us. Varilas has this qua- 
lity to the higheft perfe<ftion. and communicates 
it whenever he appears. The fad, the merry, 

3 
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the fevere, the melancholy, fliew a new cheer- 
fulnefs when he comes amongft them. At the 
fame time no one can repeat any thing that Va- 
rilas has ever faid that deferves repetition; but 
the man has that innate goodnefs of temper, 
that he is welcome to every body, bccaufe every 
man thinks he is lb to him. He does not feem 
to contribute any thing to the mirth of the 
company ; and yet upon reflexion you find it 
all happened by bis being there. I thought it 
was whimfically faid of a gentleman, that if 
Varilas had wit, it would be the beft wit in the 
world. It is certain, when a well-correded 
lively imagination and good-breeding are added 
to a fweet difpofition, they qualify it to be one 
of the greateft bleffings, as well as pleafurcs of 
life. 

Men would come into company with ten 
times the pleafure they do, if they were furc of 
hearing nothing which would Ihock them, as 
well as expefted what would pleale them. — 
When we know every perfon that is Ipoken of 
is reprefented by one who has no ill-will, and 
every thing that is mentioned deferibed by one 
that is apt to fet it in the beft light, the enter- 
tainment muft be delicate, becaufe the cook has 
nothing brought to his hand but what is the 
moft excellent in its kind. Beautiful pifturcs 
are the entertainments of pure minds, and 
deformities of the corrupted. It is a degree 
towards the life of angels, when we enjoy con- 
verfation wherein there is nothing prefented but 
in its excellence: and a degree towards that of 
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nent *>.* It is a folly for an eminent man to 
think of efcaping it, and a weakncfs to be 
affefted with it. All the illuilrious perlbns of 
antiquity, and indeed of every age in the world, 
have paffed through this fiery perfecution. 
There is no defence agmnft reproach but ob- 
fcurity ; it is a kind of concomitant to greatnels, 
as latires and inveftives were an efifential part of 
a Roman triumph. 

If men of eminence are expofed to cenfirre on 
one hand, they are as much liable to flattery on 
the other. If they receive reproaches which 
are not due to them, they likewife receive 
praifes which they do not delerve. In a word, 
the man in a high poft is never regarded with 
an indifferent eye, but always confidered as a 
friend or an enemy. For this reafon perfons in 
great flations have feldom their true charaders 
drawn till feveral years after their deaths. Their 
perfonal friendfhips and enmities mull; ceafe, 
and the parties they were engaged in be at an 
end, before their faults or their virtues can have 
juifice done them. When writers have the leaft 
opportunities of knowing the truth, they are in 
the bell: difpofition to tdl it. 

It is therefore the privilege of pofferity to 
adjuff the chara<S:ers of illuftrious perfons, and 
to let matters right between thole antagonifls, 
who by their rivalry for greatnefs divided a 
whole age into faAions. We can now allow 

^ Bifhop Hoadley, in one of his political pamphlets, calls 
jcenfare the perquifite of great offices ; but the quotation is 
quoted from Swift. See his Works, Vol. III. p. 277. edit, 
in cr. Svo. 1766, 24 vol. . 
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Caelar to be a great man, without derogating 
from Pompey ; and celebrate the virtues of Cato, 
without detra^ng from thole of Cjefar. Every 
one that has been long dead has a due propor- 
tion of praife allotted him, in which, whilft he 
lived, his friends were too profufe, and his 
enemies too fparing. 

According to fir Ifaac Newton’s calculations, 
the lall comet that made its appearance in 1680, 
imbibed fo much heat by its approaches to the 
fun, that it would have been two thoufand times 
hotter than red hot iron, had it been a globe of 
that metal; and that luppoling it as big as the 
earth, and at the fame dillance from the liin, it 
would be fifty thouland years in cooling, before 
it recovered its natural temper. In the like 
manner, if an Englilliman confiders the great 
ferment into which our political world is thrown 
at prefent, and how intenfely it is heated in all 
its parts, he cannot fuppofe that it will cool 
again in lefs than three hundred years. In fuch 
a tra6t of time it is pollible that the heats of the 
prelent age may be extinguilhed, and our leve- 
ral clalTes of great men reprelented under their 
proper charadters. Some eminent hillorian may 
then probably arife that will not write recenti- 
hus odiis (as Tacitus exprelTes it) with the paf- 
fions and prejudices of a contemporary author, 
but make an impartial diltribution of fame 
among the great men of the prefent age. 

I cannot forbear entertaining myfelf very often 
with the idea of fuch an imaginary hiftbrian 
delcribing the reign of Anne the fiiil;, and in- 
troducing it with a preface to his reader, that he 
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is now entering upon the moft ihining part of 
the Englilh ftory. The great rivals in fame will 
be then diftinguilhcd according to their relpec- 
tive merits, and ftiine in their proper points of 
light. Such an one (fays the hiftorian) though 
varioully reprefented by the writers of his own 
age, appears to have been a man of more than 
ordinary abilities, great application, and uncom- 
mon integrity : nor was foch an one (though of 
an oppoiite party and intereft) inferior to him in 
any of thefe refpeds. The leveral antagoniib 
who now endeavour to depreciate one another, 
and are celebrated or traduced by different par- 
ties, will then have the fame body of admirers, 
and appear illullrious in the opinion of the whole 
Britifh nation. The deferving man, who can 
now recommend himfelf to the eftcem of but 
half his countrymen, will then receive the 
approbations and applaiifes of a whole age. 

Among the fcveral perfons that flourifh in 
this glorious reign, there is no queftion but fuch 
a future hiftorian, as the perfbn of whom I am 
fpeaking, will make mention of the men of 
genius and learning, who have now any figure 
in the Britifh nation. For my own part, I 
often flatter myfclf with the honourable men- 
tion which will then be made of me ; and have 
drav/n up a paragraph in my own imagination, 
that I fancy will not be altogether unlike what 
will be found in fome page or other of this ima- 
ginary hiftorian. 

It was under this reign, fays he, that the 
Spedlator publifhed thole little diurnal eflays 
which are ftill extant. We know very little of 
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jthe name or perfon of this author, except only 
that he was a man of a very Ihort face, extreme- 
ly addicted to filence, and {o great a lover of 
knowledge, that he made a voyage to Grand 
Cairo for no other reaibn, but to take the mea- 
fure of a pyramid. His chief friend was one 
fir Roger de Coverley, a whimfical country 
knight, and a Templar whofe name he has not 
tranfmitted to us. He lived as a lodger at the 
houle of a widow-woman, and was a great 
humorift in all parts of his life. This is all we 
can affirm with any certainty of his perfon and 
character. As for his fpeculations, notwith- 
fianding the feveral oblblete words and obfeure 
phrafes of the age in which he lived, we Hill 
underftand enough of them to fee the diverfions 
and charaders of the Engliih nation in his time: 
not but that we are to make allowance for the 
mirth and humour of the author, who has doubt- 
lefs llrained many reprefentations of things 
beyond the truth. For if we interpret his words 
in their literal meaning, we mull fuppofe that 
women of the firfl: quality uled to pafs away 
whole mornings at a puppet-lhow that they 
attefted their principles by their patches*: 
that an audience would fit out an evening to 
hear a dramatical performance written in a lan- 
guage which they did not underftand ‘ : that 
chairs and flower-pots were introduced as adors 
upon the Britilh ftage": that a promifeuous 
affembly of men and women were allowed to 
meet at midnight in malks within the verge of 


» See N® 14. 


»N®Si. 


‘N®i8. 


N®22,36. 
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the court * j with many improbabilities of the. 
like nature. We muft therefore in thefe and 
the like cales luppoie, that thefe remote hints 
and allufions aimed at fome certun follies which 
were then in vogue, and which at prefent we 
have not any notion of. We may guefs by 
ieveral palTages in the fpeculations, that there 
were writers who endeavoured to detraft from 
the works of this author ; but as nothing of this 
nature is come down to us, we cannot guels at 
any ot^edlions that could be made to his paper. 
If we confider his ftyle with that indulgence 
which we muft fliew to old Englifti writers, or 
if we look into the variety of his lubjefts, with 
thole feveral critical dilTertations, moral rcflec- 

^ ^ ^ 4 ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ * 

***** * * ** 

«!• jSt 3ii, 

"ip Tip TF ^ Jp V 

The following part of the paragraph is fo 
much to my advantage, and beyond any thing 
I can pretend to, that I hope my reader will 
cxcufe me for not inferting it. L *. 

^ N®8. Public mafquerades were introduced by the d. 
d’Aumont, after the peace of Utrecht, in Somerfet-houfe. P. 

* By Addifon, London. See N® 334, ad Jinm, note oa 
the fignature L; and N° 221, note on Addilon’s iignatures 
C, L, I, O. 

*** At Drury-lane, June 25, The Governor of Barcelona, 
or The Spanifh Wives. Gaft as mentioned before. June 

revived, Tbe Succefsful Strangers. Sylvio, Mr. Mills; 
Antonio, Mr. Booth; Don Carlos, Mr. Hufband ; Don 
Lopez, Mr. Norris; Don Francifeo, Mr. Bullock, fen.; 
Dorothea, Mrs. Porter; Feliciana, Mrs. Bradlhaw ; and 
Formofa, Mrs. Fowelh Spe£t. in folio. 
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THE SPECTATOR. N® lOST. 


N" 103. Wednefday, June 37, 1711 . 


- Lufui ammo debent alinmyulo Hari^ 

Ad cogitandum melior ut rcacatjiU 'i 

Ph/Edr. Fab. xiv. 3. 

The mind ought fometimes to be diverted, that it may 
return the better to thinking. 

I DO not know whether to call the following 
letter a fatirc upon coquettes, or a reprefenta- 
tion of their feveral fantaftical accompUfliments, 
or what other title to give it; but as it is 1 fhall 
communicate it to the public. It will liif- 
ficiently explain its own intentions, fo that I 
ihall give it my reader at length, without either 
preface or poftlcript. 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘ Women arc armed with fans as men 
with fwords, and fometimes do more execution 
with them. To the end therefore that ladies 
may be intirc miftrefles of the w’eapon which 
they bear, I have ereiled an academy for the 
training up of young women in the exercife of 
the fan, according to the moft falbionable airs 
and motions that are now pradliled at court. 
The ladies who carry fans under me are drawn 
up twice a-day in my great hall, where they are 
initrudted in the ufe of their arms, and exer- 
cifed by the following words of command ; 
Handle your fans. Unfurl your fans, Difcharge 
your fanst Ground your fans. Recover your 
fans. Flutter your fans.. By the right obferva- 
vation of thefe few plain words of command, a 
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woman of a tolerable genius, who will apply 
herfelf diligently to her exercife for the ipace 
of but one half-year lliall be able to give her 
fan all the graces that can poffibly enter into 
that little modifli machine. 

* But to the end that my readers may form 
to themfelves a right notion of this exercife, I 
beg leave to explain it to them in all its parts. 
When my female regiment is drawn up in 
array, with every one her weapon in her hand, 
upon my giving the word to handle their fans, 
each of them fhakes her fan at me with a fmile, 
then gives her right-hand woman a tap upon 
the Ihoulder, then prelTes her lips with the 
extremity of her fan, then lets her arms fall 
in caly motion, and Rands in readinefs to 
receive the next word of command. All this 
is done with a dole fan, and is generally learned 
in the lirll: week. 

* The next motion is that of unfurling the 
fan, in which are comprehended fevcral little 
flirts and vibrations, as alfo gradual and deli- 
berate openings, with many voluntary fallings 
afunder in the fan itfelf, that are feldom learned 
under a month’s pradice. This part of the 
cxercilc plcafes the fpedators more than any 
other, as it difeovers on a fudden an infinite 
number of Cupids, garlands, altars, birds, 
beafts, rainbows, and the like agreeable figures, 
that difplay themfelves to view, whilft every 
one in the regiment holds a pidure in her hand. 

* Upon my giving the word to Dilcharge their 
fans, they give one general crack that may be 
heard at a cohfiderable didance when the wind 

t 2 
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fits fair. This is one of the moll dilHcult parts 
of the exercife, but I have feveral ladies with 
me, who at their firR entrance could not give a 
pop loud enough to be heard at the farther end 
of a room, who can now difcharge a fan in 
fuch a manner, that it lhall make a report like 
a pocket-piftol. I have like wife taken care 
(in order to hinder young women from letting 
off their fans in wrong places or on unfuitable 
occalions) to Ihow upon what lubjeft the crack 
of a fan may come in properly : I have likewife 
invented a fan, with which a girl of lixteen* by 
the help of a little wind which is inclofed about 
one of the largell Ricks, can make as loud a 
crack as a woman of fifty with an ordinary fan. 

* When the fans arc thus difcharged, the 
word of command in courfe is to ground their 
fans. This teaches a lady to quit her fan grace- 
fully when file throws it afide in order to take 
up a pack of cards, adjull a curl of hair, replace 
a falling pin, or apply herlelf to any other mat- 
ter of importance. This part of the exercile, 
as it only confifts in tolfing a fan with an air 
upon a long table (which Rands by for that 
purpofc), may be learned in two days’ time as 
well as in a twelvemonth. 

* When my female regiment is thus difarmed, 
I generally let them walk about the room for 
Ibme time ; when on a Ridden (like ladies that 
look upon their watches after a long vifit) they 
^1 of them haRen to their arms, catch them up 
in a hurry, and place themfelves in their proper 
Rations upon ihy calling out Recover your 
fans. This part of the exercife is not dif- 
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ficult, provided a vroman applies her thoughts 
to it. 

* The Fluttering of the fan is the laft, and 
indeed the mafter-piecc of the whole excrciic ; 
but if a lady does not mifpend her time, Ihe 
may make herfelf miftrefs of it in three months. 
I generally lay afide the dog-days and the hot 
time of the tummer for the teaching this part of 
the exercile; for as foon as ever I pronounce 
Flutter your fans, the place is filled with fb 
many zephyrs and gentle breezes as are very 
refrefhing in that feafon of the year, though 
they might be dangerous to ladies of a tender 
conflitution in any other. 

‘ There is an infinite variety of motions to 
be made ufc of in the flutter of a fan. There is 
the angry flutter, the modeft flutter, the timo- 
rous flutter, the confufed flutter, the merry flut- 
ter, and the amorous flutter. Not to be tedious, 
there is fcarcc any emotion in the mind which 
does not produce a luitablc agitation in the fan; 
infomuch, that if I only fee the fan of a difei- 
plined lady, I know very well whether Ihe laughs, 
frowns, or blufhes. I have feen a fan lb very 
angry, that it would have been dangerous for 
the abfent lover who provoked it to have come 
within the wind of it ; and at other times lb 
very languilliing, that I have been glad for the 
lady’s lake the lover was at a lufficient diflance 
from it. I need not add, that a fan is either 
a prude or coquette, according to the nature of 
the perfon who bears it. To conclude my letter, 
1 mull acquaint you that I have from my own 
obfervations compiled a little treatife for the ufe 
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of my ff'holars, Intivlod The Paffions of the 
Fan j which I will cummunicate to you, if you 
think it may be of ufe to the public. I ihall 
have a general review on Thurfday next ; to 
•which you lhall be very welcome if you will 
honour it with your prefence. 

I am, &c. 

* P. S. I teach young gentlemen the whole 
art of gallanting a fan. 

‘ N. B. I have fcveral little plain fans made 
for this ufe, to avoid expence,’ L y. 

y By Addifon, London. See final note to N® 334. 

N. B. The verfes of Dr. Donne in Spe^. N®4i, were 
not, as is faid in the text, on his niifiicfs, but on Elizabeth the 
daughter of the do£!or’s friend and patron, fir Robert Drury, 
of Hawfied, near Bury, Sufiblk, in whofc iari’c honfe in 
Drury-lane the du6lor and his family had apartments. This 
beautiful lady, intended it is faid for the wife of prince Henry, 
eldeft fon of James I. died in her 15th year in 1610. See 
Bibliotheca Toix^raphica, N" XXIII. flift. and A.uicj’jities 
of Hawlled, by fir John Cullum. 4to. 1784, p. 53, and 
p. 145, & fet]. where there is a fine portrait of this beauty, 
from a painting, under which arc the lines of Dr. Donne, 
painted probably about the time they were written. G. 
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N 103. Thurfday, June 28, 1711. 


■ ■■ ■ — Sihi qulvis 

Spcret idem^ Judei multum^ frujlraque laborct 

Jluim idem — lloR. Ars Poet. v. 1^40. 

FmicH all might hope to imitate with eafe ; 

Yet while they ftrivc the fame fuccefs to gain, 

Siiould find their labour and their hopes are vain. 

Francis. 

Mr friend the divine having been ufed with 
words of complaifance (which he thinks could 
be properly applied to no one living, and I think 
could be only fpoken of him, and that in his 
abfence) was fo extremely offended with the 
exceffive way of fpeaking civilities among us, 
that he made a difeourfe againft it at the club, 
which he concluded with this remark, ‘ that he 
had not heard one compliment made in our foci- 
ety lince its commencement.’ Every one was 
plcafed with his concluiion ; and as each knew 
his good-will to the reft, he was convinced that 
the many profeffions of kindnefs and fervice, 
which we ordinarily meet with, arc not natural 
where the heart is well inclined ; but are a pro- 
ffitution of fpeech, leldom intended to mean 
any part of what they exprels, never to mean 
all they exprels. Our reverend friend upon this 
topic, pointed to us two or three paragraphs on 
this futged in the firft fermon of the firft vo- 
lume of the late archbiftiop’s poffhumous 
works *. 1 do not know that I ever read^ any 

See Archbifhop Tillotfon’s Sermon on Sincerity, from 
John, chap. i. ver. 47, being the Jafl: difeourfe he preached, 
July 29, 1694. He died Nov. 24, following. 
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thing that plcafcd me more, and as it is the 
praife of Longinus^ that he ipeaks of the fub- 
lime in a ftyle fuitable to it, fo one may fay of 
this author upon fmccrity, that he abhors any 
pomp of rhetoric on this occafion, and treats it 
with a more than ordinary fimplicity, at once to 
be a preacher and an example, With what com- 
mand of himfelf does he lay before us, in the 
language and temper of his profeifion, a fault, 
which by the leaft liberty and warmth of ex- 
prellion would be the moft lively wit and fatire ! 
But his heart was better difpofed, and the good 
man chaRifed the great wit in luch a manner, 
that he was able to Ipeak as follows ; 

* — Amongli too many other inftances of the 
great corruption and degeneracy of the age 
wherein we live, the great and general want of 
lincerity in converfation is none of the leaR. 
The world is grown lb full of diRimulation and 
compliment, that men’s words are hardly any 
lignilication of their thoughts ; and if any man 
meafure his words by his heart, and fpcak as he 
thinks, and do not exprefs more kindnefs to 
every man, than men uliially have for any man, 
he can hardly cfcape the cenfure of want of 
breeding. The old Englilh plainncfs and fince- 
rity, that generous integrity of nature, and 
honcRy of dilpoRtion, which always argues true 
greatnefs of mind, and is ufually accompanied 
with undaunted courage and refolution, is in a 
great meafure loR amongR us. There hath been 
a lon| endeavour to transform us into foreign 
manners and falhions, and to bring us to a fer- 
vilc imitation of none of the beR of our neigh- 
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bours, in forae of the word of their qualities. 
The dialed of converfation. is now-a-days fo 
fwelled with vanity and compliment, and fo 
forfeited (as I may fay) of expreffions of kind- 
nefs and refped, that if a man that lived an age 
or two ago fliould return into the world again, 
he would really want a didionary to help him to 
underdand his own language, and to know the 
true intrinlic value of the phrafe in faihion, and 
would hardly at fird believe at what a low rate 
the highed drains and expreflions of kindnels 
imaginable do commonly pafs in current pay- 
ment : and when he Ihould come to underdand 
it, it would be a great while before he could 
bring himfelf with a good countenance and a 
good conlcience to conver/e w’ith men upon 
equal terms, and in their own way. 

‘ And in truth it is hard to fay, whether it 
&ould more provoke our contempt or our pity, 
to hear what folcmn expreffions of refped and 
kindnefs will pals between men, almod upon 
no occafion; how great honour and edeem they 
will declare for one whom perhaps they never 
faw before, and how intirely they are all on the 
fudden devoted to his lervicc and intered, for 
no rcalbn ; how infinitely and eternally obliged 
to him, for no benefit; and how extremely they 
will be concerned for him, yea and affiicded too, 
for no caufe. I know it is faid, in judification 
of this hollow kind of converfation, that there 
is no harm, no real deceit in compliment, .but 
the matter is well enough, fo long as we under- 
dand one another; et verha valent nt nummu 
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words arc like money and when the cur- 
rent value of them is generally underftood, no 
man is cheated by them. This is fomething, if 
fuch words were any thing ; but being brought 
into the accompt, they arc mere cyphers. How- 
ever, it is ftill a juft matter of complaint, that 
fmccrity and plainnefs are out of fafliion, and 
that our language is running into a lie; that 
men have almoft quite perverted the ufe of 
ipeech, and made words to fignity nothing ; that 
the greateft part of the converfation of man- 
kind is little clfe but driving a trade of diflimu- 
lation; infomuch that it would make a man 
heartily lick and weary of the world, to fee the 
little fmcerity. that is in ufe and pradice among 
men.’ 

When the vice is placed in this contemptible 
light, he argues unanfwerably againft it, in 
words and thoughts fo natural, that any maa 
w ho reads them would imagine he himfelf could 
have been the author of them. 

‘ If the lliew of any thing be good for any 
thing, I am furc fmccrity is better: for w'hy 
does any man dilTemble, or feem to be that 
which he is not, but becaule he thinks it good 
to have fuch a quality as he pretends to ? For 
to counterfeit and dilTemble, is to put on the 
appearance of fome real excellency. .Now the 
beft way in the world to feem to be any thing, 
is really to be what he would feem to be. Bc- 
fides, that it is many times as troublcfome to 
make good the pretence of a good quality, as 
to have it ; and if a roan have it not, it U ten 
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to one but he is difcovercd to want it; and then 
all his pains and labour to feem to have it, are 
loft." 

In another part of the lame difcourfe he goes 
on to Ihcw, that all artifice muft naturally tend 
to the difappointment of him that pra<ftilcs it. 

' Whatlocver convenience may be thought to 
be in falfehood and dlflimulation, it is foon over; 
but the inconvenience of it is perpetual, becaufe 
it brings a man under an cvcrlafting jealouly 
and fnlpicion, fo that he is not believed when 
he fpcaks truth, nor trufted when perhaps he 
means honeftly. When a man hath once for- 
feited the reputation of his integrity, he is fet 
faft, and nothing will then lerve his turn, neither 
truth nor falfehood,’ R “. 


104. Friday, June 29, 1711. 


■ ■ ^ualis equos ‘Therifja fatigat 

Harpalyce^ ■ Virg. i. 316. 

With fiich army Ilarpalycc beftrode 

Her Thracian courier. Dryden, 

It would be a noble improvement, or rather 
a recovery of what we call good-breeding, if 
nothing were to pafs amongft us for agreeable 
which was the leaft tranfgreflion againft that rule 
of life called decorum, or a regard to decency. 
This would command the relped of mankind, 
becaufe it carries in it deference to their good 

• By Steele. See final note to N® 6, on the letter R, or 
the firfi: paper with that fighature. 
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opinion, as humilily lodged in a worthy mind 
is always attended with a certain homage, 
which no haughty foul, with all the arts Ima- 
ginable, will ever be able to purchafe. TuUy 
fays, virtue and decency ai6 fo nearly related, 
that it is difficult to feparate them from each 
other but in our imagination. As the beauty of 
the body always accompanies the health of it, 
ib certainly is decency concomitant to virtue. 
As beauty of body, with an agreeable carriage, 
pleales the eye, and that pleafure conhfts in that 
we obfcrve all the parts with a certain elegance 
are proportioned to each other; fo does decency 
of behaviour which appears in our lives obtain 
the approbation of all with whom we converft, 
from the order, conliftency, and moderation of 
our words and adiions. This flows from the 
reverence we bear towards every good man, and 
to the world in general ; for to be negligent of 
what any one thinks of you, does not only Ihew 
you arrogant but abandoned. In all thefe con- 
iiderations we are to diflinguifli bow one virtue 
differs from another. As it is the part of juftice 
never to do violence, it is of modclly never to 
commit offence. In this laft particular lies the 
whole force of what is called decency ; to this 
purpofc that excellent moralift above-mentioned 
talks of decency ; but this quality is more eafily 
comprehended by an ordinary capacity, than 
cxprcffcd with all his eloquence. This decency 
of behaviour is generally tranfgrefled among all 
orders of men ; nay, the very women, though 
thcmfclves created it as it were for ornament, arc 
often very much miftakeu in this ornamental 
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part of life. It would methinks be a Ihort rule 
for behaviour, if every young lady in her drefs, 
words, and adions, were only to recommend 
herfelf as a fitter, daughter, or wife, and make 
herfelf the more etteemed in one of thofe cha- 
ra<tters. The care of themlelves, with regard 
to the families in which women are born, is the 
bett motive for their being courted to come into 
the alliance of other houfes. Nothing can pro- 
mote this end more than a drift prefervation of 
decency. I ftiould be glad if a certain cquefi* 
trian order of ladies, fome of whom one meets 
in an evening at every outlet of the town, would 
take this fubjeft into their lerious confideration. 
In order thereunto the following letter '' may not 
be wholly unworthy their pcrufal. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* Going lately to take the air in one 
of the mott beautiful evenings this ttalbn has 
produced; as I was admiring the ferenity of 
the Iky, the lively colours of the fields, and the 
variety of the landfcape every way around me, 
my eyes were fuddenly called off from thele 
inanimate objefts by a little party of horfemen I 
law patting the road. The greater part of them 
efcaped my particular obfervation, by reafon 
that my whole attention was fixed on a very fair 
youth who rode in the midtt of them, and 
feemed to have been dretted by fome defeription 
in a romance. His features, complexion, and 
habit had a remarkable effeminacy, and a ccr- 


^ Mr. John Hvghes was the writer of this letter. 
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tain languilhing vanity appeared in his air. His 
hair, well curled and powdered, hung to a con- 
fiderable length on his Ihoulders, and was wan- 
tonly tied, as if by the hands of his roiftrefs, in 
a fcarlet ribband, which played like, a Rrcamer 
behind him; he had a coat and waiRcoat of blue 
camlet trimmed and embroidered with filver; a 
cravat of the fineft lace; and wore in a fmart 
cock, a little beaver hat edged with lilvcr, and 
made more fprightly by a feather. His horfe 
too, which was a pacer, was adorned after the 
fame airy manner, and feemed to lliare in the 
vanity of the rider. As I was pitying the lux- 
ury of this young perfon who appeared to me 
to have been educated only as an objc6t of fight, 
I perceived on my nearer approach, and as I 
turned my eyes downward, a part of the equi- 
page I had not obferved before, wdiich was a 
petticoat of the fame with the coat and waift- 
coat. After this difeovery, I looked again on 
the face of the fair Amazon who had thus de- 
ceived me, and thought thofe features which 
had before offended me by their foftnefs, were 
now ftrengthened into as improper a boldnefs ; 
and though her eyes, nofc, and mouth feemed 
to be formed with perfed: lymmetry, I am not 
certain whether fhe, who in appearance was a 
very handfbme youth, may not be in reality a 
very indifferent woman. 

* There is an objedion which naturally pre- 
fents itfelf againft thefe occalional perplexities 
and mixtures of drefs, which is, that they feem 
to break in upon that propriety and diffindion 
of appearance in which the beauty of different 
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charadcrs is preferved; and if they fliould be 
more frequent than they are at prefent, would 
look like turning our public alTemblies into a 
general mafqueradc. The model of this Ama- 
zonian hunting-habit for ladies was, as I take 
it, firft imported from France, and well enough 
exprelTcs the gaiety of a people who are taught 
to do any thing, fo it be with an aflurance; but 
I cannot help thinking it fits awkwardly yet on 
our Englifli modefty. The petticoat is a kind of 
incumbrance upon it, and if the Amazons fiiould 
think fit to go on in this plunder of our fex’s 
ornaments, they ought to add to their fpoils, and 
complete their triumph over us, by wearing the 
breeches. 

* If it be natural to contrail infenfibly the 
manners of thofe we imitate, the ladies who 
are pleafed with alTuming our drefll'es will do us 
more honour than w’e deferve, but they w ill do 
it at their own expence. Why Ihould the lovely 
Camilla deceive us in more fliapcs than her owm, 
and affed to be reprefented in her picture with 
a gun and a fpaniel; while her elder brother, the 
heir of a worthy family, is drawn in filks like 
his fitter ? The drcls and air of a man are not 
well to be divided ; and thofe who would not be 
content with the latter, ought never to think of 
alTuming the former. There is fo large a portion 
of natural agreeablenels among the fair fex of 
our illand, that they feem betrayed into thefc 
romantic habits without having the fame occafion 
for them with their inventors : all that needs to 
be defired of them is, that they would be them- 
felvcs, that is, what Nature defigned them. And 
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to fee their miftake when they depart from this, 
let them look upon a man who affedb the foft* 
nefs and effeminacy of a woman, to learn how 
their fex muft appear to us, when approaching 
to the refemblance of a man. 

I am, Sir, 

T Your moft humble fervant.* 


N“ 105. Saturday, June 30, 1711. 


arbitror 

Adprim in vita ejfc utilc^ NE quid nimis. 

Ter* Andr. Aft. i. Sc. i. 

I take it to be a principal rule of life, not to be too much 
addifted to any one thing. 

Too much of any thing, is good for nothing. 

Eng. Prov. 

My friend Will Honeycomb values himfelf 
very much upon what he calls the knowledge 
of mankind*, which has coll him many difaflers 
in his youth ; for Will reckons every misfortune 
that he has met with among the women, and 
every rencounter among the men, as parts of his 
education; and fancies he fhould never have 
been the man he is, had he not broke windows, 
knocked down conflables, diflurbed honcfl peo- 
ple with his midnight fercnadcs, and beat up a 
lewd woman’s quarters,, when he was a young 
fellow. The engaging in adventures of this 
nature Will calls the Rudying of mankind; and 
terms this knowledge of the town, the know- 

* By Steele, tnnfcribcd. See note on T. to N'’3S(4. ad 
finm. 
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ledge of the world. Will ingenuoufly confeffes, 
that for half his life his head ached every morn- 
ing with reading of men over-night; and at 
preient comforts himfelf under certain pains 
which he endures from time to time, that with- 
out them he could not have been acquainted 
with the gallantries of the age. This Will looks 
upon as the learning of a gentleman, and regards 
all other kinds of fcience as the accomplilh- 
ments of one whom he calls a fcholar, a bookilh 
man, or a philoibpher. 

For thefe reafons Will Ihines in mixed com- 
pany, where he has the diferetion not to go out 
of his depth, and has often a certain way of 
making his real ignorance appear a leeming one. 
Our club however has frequently caught him 
tripping, at which times they never fpare him. 
For as Will often infults us with his knowledge 
of the town, we Ibmetimes take our revenge 
upon him by our knowledge of books. 

He was laft week producing two or three let- 
ters which he writ in his youth to a coquette 
lady. The raillery of them was natural, and 
well enough for a mett man of the town ; but 
very unluckily, leveral of the words were wrong 
fpelt. Will laughed this off at firft as well as 
he could; but finding himfelf pufhed on all 
fides, and efpecially by the Templar, he told us 
with a little paffion, that he never liked pedan- 
try in Ijpelling, and that he fpelt like a gentle- 
man, and not like a fcholar: upon this Will 
had recourfe to his old topic of ihewing the nar- 
row-^iritednefs, the pride, and ignorance of 
pedants; which he carried ib far, that upon my 

VoL. II. IC 
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retiring to my lodgings, I could not forbear 
throwing together fuch reflexions as occurred 
to me upon that fubjeX. 

A man who has been brought up among 
books, and is able to talk of nothing elle, is a 
very indifferent companion, and what we call a 
pedant. But, methinks, we fliould enlarge the 
title, and give it to every one that docs not know 
how to think out of his profeflion and particular 
Way of life. 

What is a greater pedant than a mere man of 
the town ? Bar him the play houfes, a catalogue 
of the reigning beauties, and an account of a 
few fafliionable diflempers that have befallen 
him, and you ftrike him dumb. How many a 
pretty gentleman’s knowledge lies all within the 
verge of the court ! He will tell you the names 
of the principal favourites, repeat the flirewd 
fayings of a man of quality, whifper an intrigue 
that is not yet blown upon by common fame ; 
or, if the fphere of his obfervations is a little 
larger than ordinary, will perhaps enter into all 
the incidents, turns, and revolutions in a game 
of ombre. When he hefe gone thus far he has 
Ihewn you the whole circle of his accomplifli- 
ments, his parts are drained, and he is difabled 
from any farther converfation. What are thefe 
but rank pedants ? and yet thefe are the men 
who value themfclves mofl: on their exemption 
from the pedantry of colleges. 

I might here mention the military pedant whoi 
always talks in a camp, and is ftorming towns, 
making lodgments and fighting battles from one 
end of the year to the other. Every thing he 
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Ipeaks fmells of gunpowder ; if you take away 
his artillery from him, he has not a word to fay 
for himfelf. • I might likewife mention the law 
pedant, that is perpetually putting cafes, re- 
peating the tran:&(^ons of Weftminfter-hall, 
wrangling with you upon the moft indifferent 
circumftances of life, and not to be convinced 
of the diftance of a place, or of the moft trivial 
point in converfation, but by dint of argument. 
The Hate pedant is wrapt up in news, and loll 
in politics. If you mention either of the kings 
of Spain or Poland, he talks very notably ; but 
if you go out of the Gazette you drop him. 
In fhort, a mere courtier, a mere Ibldier, a mere 
fcholar, a mere any thing, is an inllpid pedantic 
character, and equally ridiculous. 

Of all the fpecics of pedants, which I have 
mentioned, the book pedant is much the moll 
fupportablc; he has at leall an exercifed under- 
llanding, and a head which is full though con- 
fuled, lb that a man who converles with him 
may often receive from him hints of things that 
arc worth knowing, and what he may poffibly 
turn to his own advantage, though they are of 
little ufe to the owner. The worll kind of pe- 
dants among learned men are luch as are natu- 
rally endued with a very fmall lhare of common 
fenfe, and have read a great, number of books 
without taRe or dillin^ion. 

The truth of it is, learning, like travelling, 
and all other methods of improvement, as it 

^ A newfpaper, ft> called from gazette, the name of a piece 
of current money, which was the ftated price at which it was 
originally fold. 

K 9 
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finiihes good ienfe, ib it makes a filly man ten 
thoufand times more infuiFerable, by fuppiying 
varied of matter to his impertinence, and giv- 
ing him an opportunity of abounding in abfur- 
dides. 

Shallow pedants cry up one another much 
more than men of iblid and ufeful learning. To 
read the ddes they give an editor, or collator of 
a manufeript, you would take him for the glory 
of the commonwealth of letters, and the wonder 
of his age, when perhaps upon examination you 
find that he has only redified a Greek particle, 
or laid out a whole fentence in proper commas. 

They are obliged indeed to be thus lavilh of 
their prailes, that they may keep one another in 
countenance; and it is no wonder if a great deal 
of knowledge, which is not capable of making 
a man wile, has a natural tendency to make him 
vain and arrogant. L> 

^ By Addifon, dated, !t is fuppofed, London. See final 
notes to N^334, and 221 , on Addiibn’s fignaturcs to his 
papers in the Spe6tator C, L, I, O ; of which the prefent 
editor of thefe papers would be glad to be enabled to give a 
ihore fatisfadtory and a better authenticated explanation. 
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N“ io 6 . Monday, July 3, 17 ii. 


, , ••Hiftc tibi copta 

Afanabit ad plenum^ benigno 

Ruris honorum opuknta cornu. IIoR. i Od.xvii. 14. 

Here Plcnty^s liberal horn (hall pour 
Of fruits for thee a copious (how’r, 

Rich honours of the quiet plain* 

Having often received an invitation from 
my friend fir Roger de Coverley to pafs away 
a month with him in the country, 1 laft week 
accompanied him thither, and am fettled with 
him for fome time at his country-houfe, where 
I intend to form fevcral of my enfuing fpecula- 
tions. Sir Roger, who is very well acquainted 
with my humour, lets me rife and go to bed 
when I pleafe, dine at his own table or in my 
chamber as I think lit, iit ftill and fay nothing 
without bidding me be merry. When the gen- 
tlemen of the country come to fee him, he only 
ihews me at a diftance. As I have been walk- 
ing in his fields I have obferved them ftealing 
a fight of me over a hedge, and have heard the 
knight defirtng them not to let me fee them, for 
that I hated to be flared at. 

I am the more at eafe in fir Roger’s family, 
becaufe it confifls of fober and flaid perfbns; 
for as the knight is the befl mafler in the 
world, he feldom changes his fervants; and as 
he is beloved by all about him, his fervants 
never care for leaving him ; by this means his 
domeflics are all in years, and grown old with 
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their mafter. You would take his valet de 
chambre for his brother, his butler is gray- 
headed, his groom is one of the graveft men 
that I have ever feen, and his coachman has 
the looks of a privy-counfcllor. You lee the 
goodnefs of the mailer even in the old houle- 
dog, and In a grey pad that is kept in the liable 
with great care and tendernefs out of regard to 
his pall lerviccs, though he has been ufetefs for 
feveral years. 

1 could not but obferve with a great deal of 
pleafure the joy that appeared in the counte- 
nances of thefe ancient domcllics upon my 
friend’s arrival at his country-leat. Some of 
them could not refrain from tears at the light of 
their old mailer; every one of them prelTcd 
forward to do fomething for him, and feemed 
difeouraged if they were not employed. At 
the fame time the good old knight, with a mix- 
ture of the father and the mailer of the family, 
tempered the inquiries after his own affairs with 
leveral kind quellions relating to themfelves. 
This humanity and good nature engages every 
body to him, lb that when he is pleafant upon 
any of them, all his family are in good humour, 
and none fo much as the perfon whom he diverts 
himfelf with : on the contrary, if he coughs, 
or betrays any infirmity of old age, it is eafy 
for a llander-by to obferve a fecret concern in 
the looks of all his fervants. 

My worthy friend has put me under the par- 
ticular care of his butler, who is a very prudent 
^lan, and, as well as the reft of his fellow- 
fervants, wonderfully delirous of plealing me, 
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becaufe they have often heard their mafter talk 
of me as of his particular friend. 

My chief companion, when fir Roger is 
diverting himfelf in the woods or the fields, is 
a very venerable man who is ever with fir Ro- 
ger, and has lived at his houfe in the nature of 
a chaplain above thirty years. This gentleman 
is a perfbn of good fenfe and fome learning, of 
a very regular life and obliging converfation : 
he heartily loves fir Roger, and knows that he 
is very much in the old knight’s efieem, fo that 
he lives in the family rather as a relation than a 
dependent. 

I have obferved in feveral of my papers, that 
my friend fir Roger, amidfi: all his good qua- 
lities, is fomething of a huraorift ; and that his 
virtues, as well as imperfections, are as it were 
tinged by a certain extravagance, which makes 
them particularly his, and diftinguilhes them 
from thofe of other men. This caft of mind, 
as it is generally very innocent in itfclf, fo it 
renders his converfation highly agreeable, and 
more delightful than the fiimc degree of fenfe 
and virtue would appear in their common and 
ordinary colours. As I was walking with him 
laft night, he alked me how I liked the good 
man whom I have juft now mentioned ? and 
without ftaying for my anfwer told me, that 
he was afraid of being infulted with Latin and 
Greek at his own table ; for which rcafon he 
defired a particular friend of his at the univer- 
fity to find him out a clergyman rather of plain 
fenfe than much learning, of a good alpeCl, a> 
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clear voice, a foclablc temper, and, if polliblef 
a man that underRood a little of back-gammon. 
* My friend,’ fays fir Roger, * found me out 
this gentleman, who, befides the endowments 
required of him, is, they tell me, a good fcholar, 
though he does not Ihew it. I have given him 
the parfonage of the parifb ; and becaufe I know 
his value have fettled upon him a good annuity 
for life. If he out-lives me, he fhail find that 
he was higher in my efteem than perhaps he 
thinks he is. He has now been with me thirty 
years; and though he does not know I have 
taken notice of it, has never in all that time 
aiked any thing of me for himfelft though he is 
every day foliciting me for ft)methipg in behalf 
of one or other of my tenants his parilliiuners. 
There has not been a law-fult in the parifli fmee 
he has lived among them : if <ii\y difpute arifes 
they apply themfelves to him for the decifion ; 
if they do not acquiefee in his judgi icnt, which 
I think never happened above once or twice at 
moft, they appeal to me. At his firfr. fettling 
with me, I made him a prefent of all the good 
■ fermons which have been printed in Englifh, 
and only begged of him that every Sunday he 
would pronounce one of them in the pulpit. 
Accordingly, he has digefted them into fuch a 
feries, that they follow one another naturally, 
and make a continued fyftem of praRical divi- 
nity.’ 

As fir Roger was going on in his Rory, the 
gentleman vve wrere talking of came up to us ; 
and upon the knight’s afking him who preached 
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to-morrow (for it was Saturday night) told us, 
the bilhop of St. Afaph ^ in the morning, and 
Dr. South in the afternoon. He then fhewed 
us his lift of preachers for the whole year, 
where I faw with a great deal of pleafure Arch- 
bifhop Tillotfon, Bifliop Saundcrfon, Dr. Bar- 
row, Dr. Calamy, with feveral living authors 
who have publiflied difcourfes of pradical divi- 
nity. I no fooner faw this venerable man in the 
pulpit, but I very much approved of my friend’s 
infiftingupon the qualifications of a good afped 
and a clear voice; for I was fo charmed with 
the gracefulnefs of his figure and delivery, as 
well as with the difcourfes he pronounced, that 
I think I never palTed any time more to my 
fatisfadion. A fermon repeated after this man- 
ner is like the compofition of a poet in the 
mouth of a graceful ador. 

I could heartily wilh that more of our coun- 
try clergy would follow this example; and 
inftead of wafting their fpirits in laborious com- 
pofitions of their own, would endeavour after a 
handfome elocution, and all thofe other talents 
that are proper to enforce what has been penned 
by great mafters. This would not only be 
more cafy to themfelves, but more edifying to 
the people. 

^ Dr. William Fleetwood, afterwards bilhop of Ely, who U 
alfo mentioned in N" 384. 

8 By Addifon, dated, it is fuppofed, London. See N” 334, 
and IN'* 221, notes on the iignatures. 
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JEfopo ingentcm Jiatuam pofuere Attici^ 

Servumque collocarunt aterna in hajij 
Patcre honoris Jcircnt ut cuyitlis viam. 

Ph^dr. Epilog. 1. 3 . 

The Athenians ereSecl a large ftatue to ^fop, and placed 
him, though a Have, on a lafting pedeftal ; to fliew, that 
the way to honour lies open inditlerenlly to all. 

The reception, manner of attendance, undif- 
turbed freedom and quiet, which I meet with 
here in the country has confirmed roe in the 
opinion I alw^ays had, that the general corrup- 
tion of manners in fervants is owing to the 
conduA of mafters. The afpeft of every one 
in the family carries fo much fatisfaftion, that 
it appears he knows the happy lot which has 
befallen him in being a member of it. T here is 
one particular which I have feldom feen but at 
■fir Roger’s ; it is ufual in all other places, that 
fervants fly from the parts of the houle through 
which their mafter is pafling ; on the contrary, 
here they induftrioufly place themfclves in his 
way ; and it is on both fides, as it were, under- 
ftood as a vifit, when the fervants appear with- 
out calling. This proceeds from the humane 
and equal temper of the man of the houfe, who 
allb perfedlly well knows how to enjoy a great 
eftate, with fuch oeconomy as ever to be much 
beforehand. This makes his own mind untrou- 
bled, and confcquently unapt to vent peevifli 
expreflions, or give paflionate or inconfiftent 
orders to thofe about him. Thus refpetR and 
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love go together; and a certain cheerfulnefs in 
performance of their duty is the particular dif- 
tindion of the lower part of this family. When 
a fcrvant is called before his matter, he does not 
come with an expedation to hear himfelf rated 
for fome trivial fault, threatened to be ttripped, 
or ufed with any other unbecoming language, 
which mean matters often give to worthy ler- 
vants ; but it is often to know, w'hat road he 
took that he came lb readily back according to* 
order; whether he patted by fueh a ground ; if 
the old man who rents it is in good health ; or 
whether he gave lir Roger’s love to him, or 
the like. 

A man who preferves a refped founded on 
his benevolence to his dependents, lives rather 
like a prince than a matter in his family; his 
orders are received as favours rather than duties ; 
and the dittindion of approaching him is part 
of the reward for executing W'hat is commanded 
by him. 

There is another circumttance in which my 
friend excels in his management, which is the 
manner of rewarding his fervants. He has ever 
been of opinion, that giving his catt clothes to 
be worn by valets has a very ill effed upon 
little minds, and creates a filly fenfe of equality 
between the parties, in peribns affeded only 
with outward things. I have heard him 
often pleaiant on this occafion, and deferibe a 
young gentleman abufing his man in that coat, 
which ^ month or two before was the moft 
pleafing dittindion he was confeious of in him- 
fe]f. He would turn his difeourfe ttill more 
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pleafantly upon the bounties of the ladies in 
this kind ; and I have heard him fay he knew 
a fine woman, who diftributed rewards and 
punifhments in giving becoming or unbecoming 
dreifes to her maids. 

But my good friend is above thefe little in- 
fiances of good-will, in beftowing only trifles 
on his fervants; a good fervant to him is lure of 
having it in his choice very foon of being no 
fervant at all. As I before oblerved, he is lb 
good a huflband, and knows fo thciroughly that 
the fkill of the purfe is the cardinal virtue of this 
life ; I fay he knows fo well that frugality is the 
fupport of generolity, that he can often fpare a 
large fine when a tenement falls, and give that 
fettlement to a good fervant wlio has a mind to 
go into the world, or make a ftranger pay the 
fine to that fervant, for his more comfortable 
maintenance, if he ftays in his fervice. 

A man of honour and gcnerofity conliders it 
■w'ould be miferablc to himfelf to have no will 
but that of another, though it were of the beft 
perfon breathing, and for that rcafon goes on as 
fall as he is able to put his fervants into inde- 
pendent livelihoods. The greateft part of fir 
Roger '§ eftate is tenanted by perfbns who have 
ferved himfelf or his ancefiors. It was to me 
extremely pleafant to obferve the vifitants from 
feveral parts to welcome his arrival into the 
country: and all the difference that I could take 
notice of between the late fervants who came to 
fee him, and thofi who fiaid in the family, was 
that thefe latter were looked upon as finer gen- 
tlemen and better courtiers. 
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This manumiffion aftd placing theto in a way 
of livelihood, I look upon as only what is due 
to a go<Dd fervant; which encouragement will 
make his fucceffor be as diligent, as humble, 
and as ready as he was. There is fomething 
wonderful in the narroWnefs of thofe minds, 
which can be plcafed, and be barren of bounty 
to tholb who pleafe them. 

One might on this occafion, recount the fenie 
that great perfons in all ages have had of the 
merit of their dependents, and the heroic fer- 
vices which men have done their mailers in the 
extremity of their fortunes ; and Ihewn to their 
undone patrons, that fortune was all the differ- 
ence between them ; but as I defign this my 
fpeculation only as a gentle admonition to thank- 
lefs mailers, I lhall not go out of the occur- 
rences of common life, but aifert it as a general 
obfervation, that I never faw, but in fir Roger’s 
family and one or two more, good fervanls 
treated as they ought to be. Sir Roger’s kind- 
neis extends to their children’s children, and 
this very morning he fent his coachman’s grand- 
ibn to prentice. 1 ihall conclude this paper 
with an account of a pidure in his gallery, 
where there are many which will deferve my 
future obfervation. 

At the very upper end of this handibme ilriic- 
ture I faw the portraiture of two young men 
Handing in a river, the one naked, the other in 
a livery. The perfon fupported feemed half 
dead, but Hill fo much alive as to fiiew in his 
face exquifite joy and love towards the other. 
I thought the fainting figure refembled my 
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friend fir Roger ; and looking at the butler who 
Rood by me, for an account of it, he informed 
me that the perfon in the livery was a fervant 
of fir Roger’s, who Rood on the fliore while his 
maRer was fwimming, and obferving him taken 
with fome fudden illnefs, and link under watef, 
jumped in and favcd him. He told me fir 
Roger took off the drefs he was in as loon as 
he came home, and by a great bounty at that 
time, followed by his favour ever fince, had 
made him maRer of that pretty feat which we 
faw at a diRance as we came to this houle. I 
remembered indeed fir Roger faid, there lived a 
very worthy gentleman, to whom he was highly 
obliged, without mentioning any thing further. 
Upon my looking a little diffatisfied at Ibme 
part of the pidure, my attendant informed me 
that it was againR fir Roger’s will, and at the 
earneR requeR of the gentleman himfclf, that 
he was drawn in the habit in which he had 
laved his maRer. R'*, 

• 

**By Steele. The fignature R is fuppofed to be the dif- 
tinguilhing mark of Steele’s own papers, in contradiftinftion 
to fuclt as he tranlcribed or made up from hints dropt into 
the letter-box. See final note to N‘’3a4, See. 
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N° io8. Wednefday, July 4, 1711. 


Gratis anhtlans^ multa agendo nihil agens. 

PHiEDR. Fab. V. 3. 

Out of breath to no purpofe, and very bufy about nothing. 

As I was yefterday morning walking with 
fir Roger before his houfe, a country-fellow 
brought him a huge filh, which, he told him, 
Mr. William Wimble ’ had caught that very 
morning ; and that he prefented it with his fer- 
yice to him, and intended to come and dine 
with him. At the fame time he delivered a 
letter, which my friend read to me as foon as the 
mefienger left him. 

* Sir Roger, 

* I DESIRE you to accept of a jack, 
which is the beft I have caught this Icafon. I 
intend to come and ftay with you a week, and 
fee how the perch bite in the Black river. I 
obferved with fome concern, the laft time I faw 
you upon the bowling-green, that your whip 
wanted a lalh to it ; 1 will bring half a dozen 
with me that I twifted lafi: week, which I hope 
will ferve you all the time you are in the 
country. I have not been out of the faddle 
for fix days lafi: pafi:, haying been at Eton with 

‘ See an account of this Yorkihirc gentleman, whofe name 
was Mr.Thomas Morecraft, inSped. Vol. IV. N°369, note, 
See alfo N" 109 ; N® J 36 ; and N® 131, 
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iir John’s cldeil fon. He takes to bis learning 
hugely. I am iir. 

Your humble fervant. 

Will Wimble.’ 

This extraordinary letter, and melTage that 
accompanied it, made me A'cry curious to know 
the charafter and quality of the gentleman who 
fent them ; which I found to be as follow.-— 
Will Wimble is younger brother to a baronet, 
and defeended of the ancient family of the 
Wimbles. He is now between forty and fifty ; 
but being bred to no bufinefs and born to no 
eftate, he generally lives with his elder brother 
as fuperintendant of his game. He hunts a 
pack of dogs better than any man in the country, 
and is very famous for finding out a hare. He 
is extremely well verfed in all the little handi- 
crafts of an idle man. He makes a May-fly to 
a miracle; and furniflies the whole country with 
angle-rods. As he is a good-natured officious 
fellow, and very much eflicemed upon account 
of his family, he is a welcome guefl; at every 
houlc, and keeps up a good correfpondence 
among all the gentlemen about him. He car- 
ries a tulip-root in his pocket from one to an- 
other, or exchanges a puppy between a couple of 
friends that live perhaps in the oppofite fides of 
the county. Will is a particular favourite of all 
the young heirs, whom he frequently obliges 
with a net that he has weaved, or a fetting-dog 
that he has made himielf. He now and then 
prefents a pair of garters of his own knitting to 
their mothers or ufters; and raifes a great deal 
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of rnirth among them, by Inquiring as often as 
he meets them “ how they wear!” Theft gen- 
tleman-like manufadlures and obliging little 
humours make Will the darling of the country/ 

. Sir Roger w'aS proceeding in the character of 
himj when he faw him make up to us with 
two or three hazle twigs in his hand tliat he 
had cut in fir Roger’s woods, as he came through 
them, in his way to the houft. I was very 
much pleafed to obferve on one fide the hearty 
and fincere welcome with which fir Roger 
received him, and on the other, the ftcret joy 
which his gueft difeovered at fight of the good 
old knightk After the fitft ftlutes were over. 
Will defired fir Roger to lend him one of his ftr- 
vants to carry a ftt of ihuttlecocks he had with 
him in a little box, to a lady that lived about a 
mile off, to whom it ftems he had promiftd fuch 
a preftnt for above this half year. Sir Roger’s 
back was no fooner turned but honeft Will 
began to tell me of a large . cock pheaftnt that he 
had Iprung in one of the neighbouring woods, 
with two or three other adventures of the fame 
nature. Odd and uncommon chara<ftcrs are the 
game that I look for, and moll: delight in ; for 
which reafon I was as much pleafed with the 
novelty of the perfon that talked to me, as he 
could be for his life with the Ipringing of a 
pheafant, and therefore liftened to him with 
nlore than ordinary attention. 

In the midft of his difeourft the bell rung to 
dinner, where thc gentleman I have been fpeak- 
ing of had the pleafure of feeing the huge jack 
fie had caught, ftrved up for the firft difli in a 
VoL. U. L 
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moft fumptuous manner. Upon our fitting 
down to it he, gave us a long account how he 
had hooked it, played with it, foiled it, and at 
length drew it out upon the bank, with feveral 
other particulars that laAed all the firft courfe. 
A dilh of wild fowl that came afterwards fur- 
nilhed convcrfation for the reft of the dinner, 
which concluded with a late invention of Will’s 
for improving the quail-pipe. 

Upon withdrawing into my room after din- 
ner, I w'as fecretly touched with compaftion 
towards the honeft gentleman that had dined 
with us; and could not but conlider with a great 
deal of concern, how fo good an heart and fuch 
; bufy hands were wholly employed in trifles; 
that fb much humanity ihould be fo little bene- 
ficial to others, and fo much induftry fb little 
advantageous to himfelf. The fame temper of 
mind and application to a^irs might have 
recommended him to the public efteem, and 
have raifed his fortune in another ftation of life. 
What good to his country or himfelf might not 
a trader or merchant have done with fuch ufeful 
though ordinary qualifications ? 

Will Wimble’s, is tire cafe of many a younger 
brother of a great family, who had rather fee 
their children ftarve like gentlemen, than thrive 
in a trade or profeffion that is beneath their 
quality. This humour fills feveral parts of 
Europe with pride and beggary. It is the hap- 
pinefs of a trading nation like ours, that the 
younger fons, though incapable of any liberal 
art or profelfion, may be placed in fuch a way 
<^life, as may perhaps enable them to vie with 
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the beft of their family. Accordingly we find 
feveral citizens that were launched into the 
world with narrow fortunes, riling by an honcft 
induftry to greater eflates than thofe of their 
elder brothers. It is not improbable but Will 
was formerly tried at divinity, law, or phylic ; 
and that finding his genius did not lie that way, 
his parents gave him up at length to his own 
inventions. But certainly, however improper he 
might have been ,for Rudies of a higher nature, 
he was perfcdly well turned for the occupations 
of trade and commerce. As I think this is a 
point which cannot be toO much inculcated, I 
lhall delire my reader to compare what I have 
here Written with what I have laid in my 
twenty-firR fpeculationi L 


N® 109. Thurfday, July 5, 1711. 

Ahnormh fapiens — IIoR. 2 Sat. ii. 3- 

OF plain good fenfe^ untutor’d in the fchools. 

I WAS this morning walking in the gallery, 
when lir Roger entered at the end oppolite to 
me, and advancing towards me, faid he was 
glad to meet me among his relations the de Co- 
verlcys, and hoped I liked the converfation of 
lb much good company, who were as lilent as 
myfelf. I knew he alluded to the pictures, 
and as he is a gentleman who does not a little 
valu? himfelf upon his ancient defeent, I expe<R>- 
ed he would give me fome account of them. 
We were now arrived at the upper end of the 

^ By Addifon, dated London. Sm note to 334, »d finm. 

" La 
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gallery, when the knight faced towards one of 
the pidurcs, and as we flood before it, he 
entered into the matter, after his blunt way of 
faying things as they occur to his imagination, 
without regular introdu<flion, or care to preferve 
the appearance of chain of thought. 

/ It is,’ faid he, ‘ worth while to confider the 
force of drefs ; and how the perfons of one age 
dift'er from thofc of another, merely by that 
only. One may obferve allb, that the general 
failiion of one age has been followed by one 
particular fet of people in another, and by thena 
preferved from one generation to another. 
Thus the vafl jetting coat and fmall bonnet, 
which was the habit in Henry the Seventh’s 
time, is kept on in the yeomen of the guard ; 
not without a good and politic view, becaufe 
they look a foot taller, and a foot and an half 
broader: befides, that the cap leaves the face 
expanded, and confequently more terrible, and 
Utter to fland at the entrance of palaces. 

‘ This predcccflbr of ours you fee is dreffed 
after this manner, and his cheeks would be no 
larger than mine, w'ere he in a hat as I am. 
He was the lafl man that won a prize in the 
Tilt-yard (which is now a common flreet before 
Whitehall.) . You fee the broken lance that lies 
there by his right foot. He Ihivered that lance 
of his adverfary all to pieces ; and bearing him- 
fclf, look you, lir, in this manner, at the fame 
time he came within the target of the gentleman 
who rode againfl him, and taking him with 
ij?crediblc force before him on the pommel of 
his faddlc, he in that manner rid the toumamenL 
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over, with an air that flicwed he did it rather 
to perform the rule of the lifts, than expofc his 
enemy ; however it appeared he knew how to 
make uft of a vidlory, and with a gentle trot 
he marched up to a gallery where their miftreft 
fate (for they were rivals), and let him down 
with laudable courtely and pardonable infolcnce. 
I do not know but it might be exaftly where the 
cofFee-houfe ' is now. 

* You are to know this my anceftor was not 
only of a military genius, but fit alfo for the 
arts of peace, for he played on the bafs-viol as 
well as any gentleman at court ; you fee where 
his viol hangs by his balket-hilt fword. The 
a6lion at the Tilt-yard you may be fure won the 
fair lady, who was a maid of honour, and the 
greateft beauty of her time ; here Ihc ftands the 
next pi<fture, You fee, fir, my great great great 
grandmother has on the new-fafliioned petticoat, 
except that the modern is gathered at the waift; 
my grandmother appears as if ihe ftood in a 
large drum, whereas the ladies now walk as if 
they were in a go-cart. For all this lady was 
bred at court, llie became an excellent country- 
wife, ihe brought ten children, and when I 
Ihew you the library, you ihall foe in her own 
hand (allowing for the difference of the lan- 
guage) the beft receipt now in England both for 
an hafty-pudding and a w’hite-pot. 

* If you pleafo to fall back a little, becaufo 
it is ncceffary to look at the three next piAures 
at one view ; thefe are three fifters. She on the 
jright hand, who is fo very beautiful, died a 

^ Tlie tilt-^ard cofise-houfe (lill iu being. 
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maid; the next to her, ilill handfojtner, had the 
fanac fate, agalnft her will ; this homely thing 
in the middle had both their portions added to 
her own, and was ftolen by a neighbouring gen- 
tleman, a man of Rratagem and refolution, for 
he poilbned three mafti^s to come at her, and 
knocked down two deer-llcalers in carr/ing her 
off. Misfortunes happen in all families. The 
theft of this romp, and fo much money, was 
no greiat matter tp our eftate. But the next heir 
that polTeffed it was this foft gentleman* whom 
you fee there. Obferve the fmall buttons, the 
little boots, the laces, the llalhes about his 
clothes, and above all the pofture he is drawn 
in (which to be furc was his own chooling) ; 
you fee he fits with one hand on a delk writing 
and looking as it were another way, like an eafy 
writer, or a fonnctecri. He was one of tho^ 
that had too much wit to know how to live in 
the world ; he was a man of no juftice, but 
great good-manners ; he ruined every body 
that had any thing to. do with him, but never 
faid a rude thing in his life ; the moff indolent 
perlbn in the world, he would fign a deed that 
paffed away half his effate with his gloves on, 
but would not put on his hat before a lady if it 
v/ere to fave his country. He is laid to be the 
lirfl: that made love by fqueezing the hand. He 
left the eftate with ten thoufand pounds debt 
upon it ; but however, by all hands I have been 
informed that he was every way the fineft gen- 
tleman in the world. That debt lay heavy on 
our houfe for one generation, but it was re- 
trieved by a gift from that hopeft map you fee 
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there, a citizen of our name, but nothing at all 
akin to us. I know fir Andrew Frepport has 
faid behind my back, that this man was dc- 
feended from one of the ten children of the 
maid of honour I (hewed you above ; but it 
was never made out. Wc winked at the 
thing indeed, bccaufe money was wanting at 
that time.’ 

Here I faw my friend a little embarralTed, 
and turned my face to the next portraiture. 

Sir Roger went on with his account of the 
gallery in the following manner : ‘ This man 
(pointing to him I looked at) I take to be the 
honour of our houfe. Sir Humphry de Coverley ; 
he was in his dealings as pundual as a tradef- 
man, and as generous as a gentleman. He 
would have thought himfelf as much undone by 
breaking his word, as if it were to be followed 
by bankruptcy. He ferved his country as knight 
of this (hire to his dying day. He found it no 
ea(y matter to maintain an integrity in his words 
and actions, even in things that regarded the 
o(fices which were incumbent upon him, in the 
care of his own a(Fairs and relations of life, and 
therefore dreaded (though he had great talents) 
to go into employments of (late, where he muft 
be expofed to the fnares of ambition. Inno- 
cence of life and great ability were the diftin- 
guilhing parts of his character ; the latter, he 
had often 6b(erved, had led to the deftruAion 
of the former, and he ufed frequently to lament 
that great and good had not the fame (ignihea- 
tion. He was an excellent hufbandman, but 
had refolved not to exceed fuch a degree of 
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wealth; all above it he bellowed in fccret 
bounties many years after the fum he aimed at 
for his own ufe was attained. Yet he did not 
Racken his induftry, but to a decent old age 
Ipcnt the life and fortune which was fuperflui- 
ous to himfelf, in the fervice of his friends and 
neighbours.’ 

Here we were called to dinner, and lir Roger 
ended the difeourfe of this gentleman, by tel- 
ling me, as we followed the fervant, that this 
his anceftgr was a brave man, and narrowly 
efcaped being killed in the civil wars ; * For,’ 
laid he, * he was font out of the field upon a 
private mclTage, the day before the battle of 
Worceftcr.’ The whim of narrowly efcaping 
by having been within a day of danger, with 
other matters above mentioned, mixed with 
good fenle, left me at a lols whether I was 
more delighted with my friend’s wildpm or 
limplicity. R™* 


N°iio. Friday, July 6, 1711. 


Hi:ror ubique animost Jimvl ipfa Jilmlia terrmt. 

ViRG. iEn, ii. 755^ 

All things arc full of horror and affright. 

And dregful cv’n the lilencc of the night. Drydeit. 

At a little diftance from lir Roger’s houfe, 
among the ruins of an old abbey, there is a long 
walk of aged elms ; which are Ihot up fo very 
high, that 'when one palTes under them, the 

“ By Steele. See final notes to N° J07 and N« 
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rooks and crows that reft upon the tops of them 
■feem to be cawing in another region. I am very 
much delighted with this fort of noife, which 
I confidcr as a kind of natural prayer to that 
Being who fupplies the wants of his whole 
creation, and who, in the beautiful language of 
the Pfalms", feedeth the young ravens that call 
upon him. I like this retirement the better, 
becaufe of an ill report it lies under of being 
haunted ; for which rcafon (as I have been told 
in the family) no living creature eveK, walks in 
it betides the chaplain. My good friend the 
butler defired me with a very grave face not to 
venture myfelf in it after fun-fet, for that one 
of the footmen had been almoft frighted out of his 
wits by a fpirit that appeared to him in the 
fliape of a black horfe without an head ; to 
which he added, that about a month ago one of 
the maids coming home late that way with a 
pail of milk upon her head, heard fuch a ruftling 
among the bulhes that ihe let it fall. 

I wiis taking a walk in this place laft night 
between the hours of nine and ten, and could 
not but fancy it one of the moft proper feenes in 
the world for a ghoft to appear in. The ruins 
of the abbey are Scattered up and down on every 
fide, and half covered with ivy and elder-bulhes, 
the harbours of feveral folitary birds which fel- 
dom make their appearance till the dulk of the 
evening. The place was formerly a church- 
yard, and has ftill feveral* marks in it of graves 
an4 burying-places. There is fuch an echo 


f Pfa{. cxlvii. 9, 
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among the old ruins and vaults, that if you {lamp 
|jut a little }ouder than ordinary, you hear the 
found repeated. At the fame time the walk of 
elms, with the croaking of the ravens which 
from time to time are heard from the tops of 
them, looks exceeding folemn and venerable. 
Thefe olgcds naturally raife ferioufnefs and 
attention; and when night heightens the awful- 
nefs of the place, and pours out her fupemu- 
merary horrors upon every thing in it, 1 do not 
at all wonder that weak minds fill it with {pec- 
ires and apparitions. 

Mr. Locke, in his chapter of the A^ociation 
of Ideas, has very curious remarks to ihew how 
by the prejudice of education one idea often in- 
troduces into the mind a whole fet that bear no 
lefcmblance to one another in the nature of 
things. Among feveral examples of this kind, 
he produces the following inftance. ‘ The ideas 
pf goblins and fprites have really no more to 
do with darkneis than light : yet let but a fooliih 
maid inculcate thefe often on the mind of a 
child, arid raife them there together, poffibly he 
ihall never be able to feparate them again io 
long as he lives ; but darknefs ihall ever after- 
wards bring with it thofe frightful ideas, and 
they fliall be fo joined, that he can no more bear 
the one than the other 

As 1 yvas walking in this folitude, where the 
diufk of the evening confpired with fo many 
other occafions of terror, I obferved a cow graz- 
ing not far from me, whicRan imagination that 

* Eflay on Human Uiiderftanding, B. ii. ch. 33. fed. 10. 
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was apt to ftartlc might eafily have conftrued 
into a black horfc without an head : and I dare 
fay the poor footman loft his wits upon fpme 
fuch trivial occafion. 

My friend fir Roger has often told me with a 
great deal of mirth, that at his firft coming to his 
eftate he found three parts of his houfe alto- 
gether ufelcfs ; that the heft room in it had the 
reputation of being haunted, and by that mean^ 
was locked up ; that noifts had been heard in 
his long gallery, fo that he could not get a fcr- 
vant to enter it after eight o’clock at night ; that 
the door of one of his chambers was nailed up, 
becaufe there went a ftory in the family that a 
butler had formerly hanged himfclf in it ; and 
that his mother, who lived to a great age, had 
fhut up half the rooms in the houfe, in which 
either her hulband, a fon, or daughter had died. 
The knight feeing his habitation reduced to lb 
fmall a compafs, and himfelf in a manner Ihut 
out of his own houfe, upon the death of his 
mother ordered all the apartments to be dung 
open, and ezorcifed by his chaplain, who lay in 
every room one after another, and by that means 
didipated the fears which had fo long reigned 
in the family. 

I diould not thus have been particular upon 
thefc ridiculous horrors, did not I find them fo 
very much prevail in ail parts of the country. 
At the fame time I think a perfon who is thus 
terrified with the imagination of ghofts and 
fpeiftres much more reafonable than one who, 
contrary to the reports of all hiftorians facred 
and profane, ancient and modern, and to the 
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traditions of all nations, thinks the appearance 
of Ipirits fabulous and groundlefs. Could not 
I give myfelf up to this general teftimony of 
mankind, I lliould to the relations of particular 
perfons who arc now living, and whom I can- 
not diRruft in other matters of fa<R. I might 
here add, that not only the hiRorians, to whom 
we may join the poets, but likewife the philo- 
fophers of antiquity, have favoured this opinion. 
Lucretius himfelf, though by the courfe of his 
philofophy he was obliged to maintain that the 
foul did not cxiR feparate from the body, makes 
no doubt of the reality of apparitions, and that 
men have often appeared after their death. This 
I think very remarkable: he was lb prefl'ed with 
the matter of fadl which he could not have the 
confidence to deny, that he was forced to account 
for it by one of the moR al^furd unphilofophical 
notions that was ever Rarted. He tells us. That 
the furfaccs of all bodies arc perpetually flying 
off from their refpe 61 ;ivc bodies, one after an- 
other ; and that thefe lurfaccs or thin cafes that 
included each other whilR they were joined in 
the body like the coats of an onion, are fome- 
times feen entire when they are feparated from 
it; by which means we often behold the lhapes 
and lhadow's of perfons who are either dead or 
abfent 

I lhall difmifs this paper with a Rory out of 
Jofephus’, not lb much for the fake of the Rory 
frlelf as for the moral refledions with which 

* iLactet. iv. 34, &c. 

? Antiquit. Jud. lib. xvii. cap. xv. leR. 4, $. 
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the author concludes it, and which I lhall here 
iet down in his own words. * Glaphyra, the 
daughter of king Archelaus, after the death of 
her two firft hufbands (being married to a third, 
who was brother to her firft hufband, and lb 
paflionately in love with her that he turned off 
his former wife to make room for this marriage) 
had a very odd kind of dream. She fancied 
that file faw her firft hulband coming towards 
her, and that Ihe embraced him with great ten- 
dernefs; when in the midft of the plealure 
which file exprefled at the fight of him, he 
reproached her after the following manner: 
“ Glaphyra,” fiiys he, ** thou haft made good 
the old faying, That women are not to be trutted. 
Was not I the hufband of thy virginity? Have 
I not children by thee ? How couldft thou for- 
get our loves fo far -as to enter into a fecond 
marriage, and after that into a third, nay to 
take for thy hulband a man who has lb Ihame- 
lefsly crept into the bed of his brother ? How- 
ever, for the fake of our palTed loves, I lhall 
free thee from thy prefent reproach, and make 
thee mine for ever.” Glaphyra told this dream 
to Icveral women of her acquaintance, and died 
foon after. I thought this ftory might not be 
impertinent in this place, wherein I fpeak of 
thofe kings. Befides that the example deferves 
to be taken notice of, as it contains a moft cer- 
tain proof of the immortality of the Ibul, and 
of Divine Providence. If any man thinks thefe 
fads incredible, let him enjoy his own opinion 
to himfclf, but let him not endeavour to difturb 
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the belief of others, who by inftahces of this 
nature are excited to the fludy of virtue.* 

L^ 


N“ III. Saturday, July 7 , 1 7 n . 


■ — Inter Jilvas academi queer ere verum. 

HoR. % Ep. ii. 45. 

To fearch for truth in academic groves. 

The courfe of my laft fpeculation led me 
infenfibly into a fubjed upon which I alwajrs 
meditate with great delight, I mean the immor- 
tality of the foul, I was ycfterday walking 
alone in one of my friend’s woods, and loft 
myfelf in it very agreeably, as I was running 
over in my mind the fevcral arguments that 
eftablilhcd this great point, which is the bafis 
of morality, and the fource of all the pleafmg 
hopes and focret joys that can arife in the heart 
of a reafonable creature. I coniidered thofo 
foveral proofs, drawn ; 

Firft, from the nature of the foul itfelf, and 
particularly its immateriality, which though not 

^ By Addifon, dated, it Teems, London. See notes to 
Spe£t. N'’5, N° 334, and N° 221, on Addifon’s fignatures 
C,L, 1 , 0 . 

*,* Drury Lane, July 6, Oroonoko. Oroonoko, Mr. 
Booth ; Aboan, Mr. Powell ; Blandford, Mr. Hulband ; 
Governour, Mr. Thurmond j Capt. Driver, Mr. Johnfon ; 
Stanmore, -Mr. Bullock, jun.; Daniel, by Mr. Pack; Imo- 
inda, ISjirs. Rogers ; Widow, Mrs. Knight ; Weldon, Mrs. 
Bradfhaw ; and Lucy, Mifs Sherbon. Spedl.'in folio. 
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abfolutely neceflary to the eternity of its dura- 
tion, has, I think, been evinced to almoft a 
demonilration. 

Secondly, from its pafiious and fentiments, 
as particularly from its love of cxilience, its 
horror of annihilation, and its hopes of immor- 
tality, with that fweet fatisfadion which it' 
finds in the practice of virtue, and that uneafi- 
nefs which follows in it upon the commiffion 
of vice. 

Thirdly, from the nature of the Supreme 
Being, whofe juftice, goodricfs, wifdom and 
veracity are all concerned in this great point. 

But among thele and other excellent argu- 
ments for the immortality of the foul, there is 
one drawn from the perpetual progrefs of the 
foul to its perfection, without a poflibility of ever 
arriving at it; which is a hint that 1 do not re- 
member to have feen opened and improved by 
others who have written on this fubjeCt, though 
it feems to me to carry a great weight with it. 
How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that 
the foul, which is capable of liich immenfe per- 
fections, and of receiving new improvements to 
all eternity, lhall fall away into nothing almoft 
as fbon as it is created ? Are fuch abilities made 
fot no purpofe? A brute arrives at a point of 
perfection that he can never pafs: in a few years 
he has all the endowments he is capable of ; and 
ivere he to live ten thoufand more, would be the 
lame thing he is at prefent. Were a human foul 
thus at a Itand in her accompliihments, were 
her faculties to be full blown, and incapable of 
farther enlargements, I could imagine it might 

l 
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fall away infcnlibly, and drop at once into a Rate 
of annihilation. But can we believe a thinking 
being, that is in a perpetual progrefs of im- 
provements, and travelling on from perfedion 
to perfection, after having juft looked abroad 
into the works of its Creator, and made a few 
difcoveries of his infinite goodncfs, wildom 
and power, muft perilh at her hrft letting out, 
and in the beginning of her inquiries ? 

A man, confidered in his prefent ftate, feems 
only fent into the world to propagate his kind. 
He provides himfclf with a fucceffor, and im- 
mediately quits his poft to make room for him. 

• Hares 

Haredem aUerim^ velut unda Juperoenit undam' 

Hor. 2 Ep. ii. 175'. 

‘ Heir crowds heir, as in a rolling flood 

Wave urges wave/ Crerch. 

He does not feem born to enjoy life, but to de- 
liver it down to others. This is not furpriling 
to coniider in animals, which are formed for our 
ufe, and can finiih their bufinefs in a Ihort life. 
The lilk-worm, after having fpun her talk, lays 
her eggs and dies. But a man can never have 
taken in his full meafure of knowledge, has not 
time to fubdue his paliions, cftablilh his IquI in 
virtue, and come up to the perfection of his na- 
ture, before he is hurried off the ftage. Would 
an irifinitely-p, wife Being make fuch glorious 
.^fiStur^ fqt fo mean a.purpofe ? Can he delight 
the production of fuch abortive intelligences, 
fuch Ihort-lived reafonable beings? Would he 
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give US talents that are not to be exerted? Ca- 
pacities that arc never to be gratified ? How 
can we find that wifdom, which fhlnes through 
all his works in the formation of man> without 
looking on this world as only a nurfery for the 
next> and believing that the feveral generations 
of rational creatures, which rife up and difap- 
pear in luch quick lucceflions, are only to re- 
ceive their firll rudiments of exigence here, and 
afterwards to be tranfplanted into a more friendly 
climate, where they may Ipread and fiourifh to 
all eternity ? 

There is not, in my opinion, a mdre pleafing 
and triumphant confideration in religion than 
this of the perpetual progrefs which the foul 
makes towards the perfeftiott of its nature, 
without ever arriving at a period in it. To look 
upon the foul as going on from Rrength to 
flrength, to confider that Ihe is to fhine for ever 
with new acceflions of glory, and brighten to 
all eternity ; that fhe will be ftill adding virtue 
to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge; carries 
, in it fomething wonderfully agreeable to that 
ambition which is natural to the mind of man. 
Nay, it mufl be a^olpeft pleafing to God him- 
fclf, to fee his creation for ever beautifying in 
his eyes, and drawing nearer to him, by greater 
degrees of refemblance. 

Methinks this fingle confideration, of the 
progrefs of a finite fpirit to perfeftion, will be 
fufiGicient to extinguifh all envy in inferior na- 
tures, and all contempt in fuperior. That che- 
rubim, which now appears as a God to a human 
foul, knows very well that the period will come 

Voi. M 
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about in eternity, when the human foul ihall bo 
as perfect as he himfelf now is : nay when Ihc 
Ihall look down upon that degree of perfeftion, 
as much as flie now falls fliort of it. It is true 
the higher nature Rill advances, and by that 
means prcferves his diRance and fuperiority in 
the fcale of being, but he knows that how high 
fbever the Ration is of which he Rands poReffed 
at prefent, the inferior nature will at length 
mount up to it, and Ihine forth in the fame de- 
gree of glory. 

With what aRonilhment and veneration may 
we look into our own Ibuls, where there are 
Rich hidden Rores of virtue and knowledge. 
Rich inexhauRed fourccs of perfeftion ? We 
know not yet what we fliall be, nor will it ever 
enter into the heart of man to conceive the glory 
that will be always in referve for him. The 
Ibul, confidercd with its Creator, is like one of 
thofe mathematical lines that may draw nearer to 
another for all eternity without a poffibility of 
touching it‘: and can there be a thought Ip 
tranfporting, as to confider ourfclvcs in thefe 
perpetual approaches to him, who is not only 
the Randard of perfedion but ofhappinefs! 

L». 

‘ Thofc lines arc what the geometricians call the afymp- 
totes of the hyperbola, and the alluGon to them here, is per- 
haps one of the moft beautiful that has ever been made. 

* By Addifon, dated, it feems, London. See final notes 
to N'’334 and N® 231, on Addifon’s fignatures C, L, I, O. 

At the Theatre Royal in Drury-lane, on Tuefday, 
July 10, a comedy called The Taming of the Shrew, or 
Sawney the Scot. Lord Bcau-Foy, by Mr. Keene; Woodal, 
Mr. Johnfon; Pctrucliio, Mr. rowel ; Geraldo, Mr. Huf- 
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H3. Monday, July 9, 1711. 


’A9a-/arotif ,W6» vritSfa deaf, vfljtAw wV Staxeifaij 

I’lpf— Pythac. 

Firft, In obedience to thy country’s riles, 

Worlhip th’ immortal Gods. 

■i 

I AM always very well pleafcd with a coun- 
try Sunday, and think, if keeping holy the 
feventh day were only a human inftitution, it 
would be the heft method that could have been 
thought of for the polilhing and civilizing of 
mankind. It is certain the country people would 
fbon degenerate into a kind of favages and bar- 
barians, were there not fiich frequent returns of 
a Rated time, in which the whole village meet 
together with their beft faces, and in their 
clcanlieft habits, to converle with one another 
upon indifferent fubje<fb, hear their duties ex- 
plained to them, and join together in adoration 
of the Supreme Being. Sunday clears away the 
ruft of the whole week, not only as it refrefhes 
in their minds the notions of religion, but as it 
puts both the fexes upon appearing in their moft 
agreeable forms, and exerting all fuch qualities 
as are apt to give them a figure in the eye of the 
village. A country fellow diftinguifhes himfelf 
as much in the churchyard, as a citizen does 
upon the Change, the whole parifh-politics be- 

band; Winlove, Mr. BickerftafF; Tranio, Mr. Bullock, 
jun. ; Sir L. Winlove, Mr. Crofs ; Jaroy, Mr. Norris ; 
Sawney, Mr. Bullock, fen. ; and Margaret, by Mrs, Brad- 
fhaw. Sped, in folio. 
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ing generally dlfculTed in that place either after 
fermon or before the bell rings. 

My friend fir Roger, being a good church- 
man, has beautified the infide of his church 
with feveral texts of his own chooiing. He has 
likewife given a handfomc pulpit-cloth, and 
railed in the communion-table at his own ex- 
pence. He has often told me, that at his com- 
ing to his eflate he found his parilhioners very 
irregular; and that in order to make them kneel 
^nd join in the refponfes, he gave every one of 
them a halTock and a common-prayer-book : 
and at the fame time employed an itinerant 
finging-maflcr, who goes about the country for 
that purpofe, to inftrud them rightly in the 
tunes of the pfalms; upon which they now 
very much value themfelves, and indeed outdo 
moft of the country churches that I have ever 
heard. 

As fir Roger is landlord to the whole congre- 
gation, he keeps them in very good order, and 
will fuffer no body to fleep in it befides bimfelf; 
for if by chance he has been iurpriled into a 
fhort nap at fermon, upon recovering out of it 
he Rands up and looks about him, and if he 
fees any body elfe nodding, either wakes them 
himfelf, or fends his fervants to them. Several 
other of the old knight’s particularities break out 
upon thefe occaRons. Sometimes he will be 
lengthening out a verfe *in the finging pfalms, 
half a minute after the reR of the congregatloiv 
have* done with it; fometimes when he is. 
pleafed with the matter of his devotion, he 
pronounces amen three or four times to the fame 
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prayer ; and Ibmetimes Rands up when every 
body elie is upon their knees, to count the 
congregation, or fee if any of his tenants arc 
miihng. 

I was yefterday very much furprifed to hear 
my old friend, in the midft of the fervicc, call- 
ing out to one John Matthews to mind what 
he was about, and not difturb the congregation. 
This John Matthews it feems is remarkable for 
being an idle fellow, and at that time was kick- 
ing his heels for his divcrilon. This authority 
of the knight, though exerted in that odd man- 
ner which accompanies him in all circumftances 
of life, has a very good effe<R upon the parilh, 
who are not polite enough to fee any thing ridi- 
culous in his behaviour ; befides that the gene- 
ral good fenfe and worthinefs of his charadcr 
make his friends obferve thefe little iingularities 
as foils that rather fet off than blemiih his good 
qualities. 

As feon as the fermon is finilhed, no body 
prefumes to Rir till lir Roger is gone out of the 
church. The knight walks down from his feat 
in the chancel between a double row of his te- 
nants, that Rand bowing to him on each lide : 
and every now and then inquires how fuch an 
one’s wife, or mother, or fen, or father do, 
whom he 'does not fee at church; which is 
underRood as a fecret reprimand to the perfon 
that is abfent. 

The chaplain has oRen told me, that upon a 
catechifing day, when Rr Roger has been pleafed 
with a boy that anfwers well, he has ordered a 
bible to be given him next day for his cncou- 
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ragement; and fometimcs accompanies it with 
a flitch of bacon to his mother. Sir Roger has 
like wife added live pounds a year to the clerk’s 
place; and that he may encourage the young 
fellows to make themlelves pcrfeifl in the church 
lervice, has promiled upon the death of the 
prefent incumbent who is very old, to bellow 
it according to merit. 

The fair underllanding between lir Roger and 
his chaplain, and their mutual concurrence in 
doing good, is the more remarkable, becaufe the 
very next village is famous for the diftcrences 
and contentions that rile between the parfon and 
the ’fquire, who live in a perpetual Hate of war. 
The parfon is always preaching at the Tquirc ; 
and the ’fquire to be revenged on the parfon, 
never comes to church. The ’Iquire has made 
all his tenants athcills and tythc-llcalers ; while 
the parfon inftrufts them every Sunday in the 
dignity of his order, and inlinuatcs to them in 
almoll every fermon, that he is a better man 
than his patron. In fliort, matters are come to 
fuch an extremity, that the ’fquire has not faid 
his prayers either in public or private this half 
year ; and that the parfon threatens him, if he 
docs not mend his manners, to pray for him in 
the face of the whole congregation. 

Feuds of this nature, though too frequent in 
the country, are very fatal to the ordinary people; 
who arc fo ufed to be dazzled with riches, that 
they pay as much deference to the underllanding 
of a man of an ellate, as of a man of learning ; 
and are very hardly brought to regard any truth, 
how important foever it may be, that is preached 
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to them, when they know there are fevcral 
men of five hundred a year who do not be- 
lieve it. L*. 


N” 113. Tuefday, July 10, 1711. 


■ I Harcnt infix'i peSlore vullus. ViRG. ^n, iv. 4. 

Her looks were deep imprinted in his heart. 

In my firft defeription of the company in 
which 1 pals moft of my time, it may be re- 
membered, that I mentioned a great affliiftlon 
which my friend fir Roger had met with in his 
youth ; which was no lefs than a dilappoint- 
ment in love. It happened this evening, that 
we fell into a very pleafing walk at a diftance 
from his houfe. As foon as we came into 
it, ‘ It is,’ quoth the good old man, looking 
round him with a fmile, ‘ very hard, that any 

E art of ray land Ihould be fettled upon one who 
as ufed me fo ill as the perverfe widow did ; 
and yet I am fure I could not fee a fprig of any 
bough of this whole walk of trees, but 1 lltould 
refled; upon her and her Icvcrity. She has cer- 
tainly the fineft hand of any woman in the world. 
You are to know, this was the place wherein 
I uled to mufc upon her : and by that cuftom I 
can never come into it, but the lame tender 
fentiments revive in my mind, as if I had 
adually walked with that beautiful creature 

" By Addifon, I..ondon. Sec N” 334, &c. Note, 
y Sec Sped. Vol. I, N" Jt. 
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under thefe lhades. I have been fool enough 
to carve her name on the bark of feveral of 
thefe trees ; lb unhappy is the condition of men 
in love, to attempt the removing of their paf- 
lion by the methods which ferve only to imprint 
it deeper. She has certainly the fineft hand of 
any woman in the world.’ 

Here followed a profound filence; and I was 
not difpleafed to oblqrve my friend falling fo na- 
turally into a dilcourfe, which 1 had ever before 
taken notice he induftrioully avoided. After 
a very long paufe, he entered upon an account 
of this great circumltance in his life, with an 
air which I thought railed my idea of him above 
what I had ever had before ; and gave me the 
pidure of that cheerful mind of his, before it 
received that llroke which has ever lince af- 
feded his words and adions But he went on 
as follows : 

* I came to my eftate in my twenty-fecond 
year, and refolved to follow the Reps of the 
moll worthy of my ancellors who have inha- 
bited this fpot of earth before me, in all the, 
methods of holpitality and good neighbour- 
hood, for the fake of my fame; and in country 
fports and recreations, for the fake of ray 
health. In my twenty- third year I was obliged 
to ferve as Ihcriff of the county ; and in my 
fervants, officers, and whole equipage, in- 
dulged the pleafure of u young man (who did 


* See preface to Steele’s Lover, editions of 1789, 8vo^ 
and I zmo. Obfervations on tbe charsders of fiir Roger def 
Covericy and Cynthio. 
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not think ill of his own perfon) in taking that 
public occafion of (hewing my figure and be- 
haviour to advantage. You may eafily imagine 
to yourfelf what appearance I made, who am 
pretty tall, rid well, and was very well drelTed, 
at the head of a whole county, with mufic 
before me, a feather in my hat, and my horfe 
well bitted. I can afTure you, I was not a little 
plealed with the kind looks and glances I had 
from all the balconies and windows as I rode to 
the hall where the aflizes were held. But when 
1 came there, a beautiful creature in a widow's 
habit fat in court to hear the event of a caufe 
concerning her dower. This commanding crea- 
ture (who was born for the deftru<ftion of all 
who behold her) put on fuch a refignation in 
her countenance, and bore the whlfpers of all 
around the court with fuch a pretty uneafinefs, 
I warrant you, and then recovered herfelf from 
one eye to another, until Ihc was perfectly con- 
fufed by meeting fomething fb wiftful in all 
(he encountered, that at laft, with a murrain to 
her, fhe caft her bewitching eye upon me. I 
no fooner met it but I bowed like a great fur- 
prifed booby; and knowing her caufe to be the 
firft which came on, I cried, like a captivated 
calf as I was, Make way for the defendant’s 
witnefTes.” This Hidden partiality made all 
the county immediately fee the fheriff alfo was 
become a Have to the fine widow. During the 
time her caufe was upon trial, fhe behaved herfelf, 
I warrant you, with fuch a deep attention to her 
bufinefs, took opportunities to have little billets 
handed to her counfel, then would be in fuch a 
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pretty confufion, occaiioned, you muf): know> 
by ailing before fo much company, that not only 
1 but the whole court was prejudiced in her 
favour; and all that the next heir to her hufband 
had to urge, was thought fb groundlcls and 
frivolous, that when it came to her couniel to 
reply, there was not half fo much faid as every 
one belides in the court thought he could have 
urged to her advantage.. You mull underlland, 
lir, this perverfe woman is one of thofe unac- 
countable creatures that fecrctly rejoice in the 
admiration of men, but indulge thcmfelves in 
no farther confequences. Hence it is that Ihc 
has ever had a train of admirers, and Ihe 
removes from her Haves in town to thofe in the 
country, according to the leafons of the year. 
She is a reading lady, and far gone in the plea- 
fures of friendlhip. She is always accompanied 
by a confident, who is witnefs to her daily pro- 
tcllations againfl our lex, and confequently a 
bar to her firfl Heps towards love, upon the 
■ftrength of her own maxims and declarations. 

* However, I mull need lay, this accomplilh- 
ed millrels of mine has dillinguilhed me above 
the rell, and has been known to declare fir 
Roger de Coverley was the tamed and mod 
humane of all the brutes in the country. I was 
told Ihe faid fo, by one who thought he rallied 
me ; but upon the drength of this llender encou- 
ragement of being thought lead detedable, I 
made new liveries, new-paired my coach- 
hories, lent them all to town to be bitted, and 
taught to throw their legs well, and move all to- 
gether, before 1 pretended to crofs the country, 
3 
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and wait upon her. As foon as I thought my 
retinue fuitable to the charadier of my fortune 
and youth, I fet out from hence to make my 
addrcRcs. The particular Ikill of this lady has 
ever been to inflame your wiflics, and yet com- 
mand refpeft. To make her miftrefs of this art, 
Ihc has a greater fliare of knowledge, wit, and 
good fenfe, than is ufualevcn among men of merit. 
Then Ihc is beautiful beyond the race of women. 
If you will not let her go on with a certain arti- 
fice with her eyes, and the Ikill of beauty, (he 
will arm herfclf with her real charms, and ftrike 
you with admiration inftead of defire. It is 
certain that if you were to behold the whole 
woman, there is that dignity in her afpc<Sl, 
that compofure in her motion, that complacency 
in her manner, that if her form makes you 
hope, her merit makes you fear. But then 
again, flic is fuch a defperatc fcholar, that no 
country-gentleman can approach her without 
being a jeft. As I was going to tell you, when I 
came to her houfe I was admitted to her prefence 
with great civility ; at the fame time flic placed 
herfelf to be firfl: feen by me in fuch an attitude, 
as I think you call the pollure of a pidlurc, 
that Ihe diicovered new charms, and I at lafl: 
came towards her with fiich an awe as made me 
fpccchlefs. This flie no fooner obferved but 
fhe made her advantage of it, and began a dif- 
courfc to me concerning love and honour, as 
they both are followed by pretenders, and the 
real votaries to them. When Ihe difeufled thefe 
points in a difeourfe, which I verily believe 
was as learned as the bcR philofopher in Europe 
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could poRibly make, Ihe aiked me whether Ihe 
was lb happy as to fall in with my lentiments 
on thefe important particulars. Her confident 
fat by her, and upon my being in the laft con- 
fufion and lilcnce, this malicious aid of her’s 
turning to her fays, I am very glad to obfervc 
fir Roger paufes upon this fubjedt, and feems 
refolved to deliver all his fentiments upon the 
matter when he plealcs to fpeak. They both 
kept their countenances, and after 1 had fat half 
an hour meditating how to behave before fuch 
profound cafuifis, I rofe up and took my leave. 
Chance has fince that time thrown me very 
often in her way, and Ihe as often has diredled 
a difcourfe to me which I do not underlland. 
This barbarity has kept me ever at a diftance from 
the moft beautiful objeft my eyes ever beheld. 
It is thus alfo ihe deals with all mankind, and 
you mull make love to her, as you would con- 
quer the Iphynx, by poling her. But were Ihe 
like other women, and that there were any talk- 
ing to her, how conftant muft the pleafure of 
that man be, who could converfe with a crea- 
ture — But, after all, you may be fure her heart 
is fixed on Ibme one or other ; and yet I have 
been credibly informed; but who can believe 
half that is faid ! after Ihe had done fpeaking 
to me, ihe put her hand to her bofom, and 
adjufted her tucker. Then Ihe call her eyes a 
little down, upon my beholding her too ear- 
ncftly. They lay Ihe fings excellently: her 
voice in her ordinary Ipeech has Ibmething in it 
inexprelfibly Iweet. You muft know I dined 
with her at a public table the day after X firft 
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faw her, and (he helped me to Ibme tanly in the 
eye of all the gentlemen in the country. She 
has certainly the fined hand of any woman in 
the world. I can affure you, fir, were you to 
behold her, you would be in the fame condition ; 
for as her fpeech is mufic, her form is angelic. 
But 1 find I grow irregular while I am talking 
of her ; but indeed it would be llupidity to be 
unconcerned at fuch perfeftion. Oh the excel- 
lent creature ! file is as inimitable to all women, 
as file is inaccefiible to all men.* 

I found my friend begin to rave, and infenfi- 
bly led him towards the houfe, that we might 
be joined by fome other company ; and am 
convinced that the widow ^ is the iecret cauie 
of all that inconfifiency which appears in Ibme 
parts of my friend’s difcourfe; though he has 
lb much command of himfelf as not diredly to 
mention her, yet according to that of Martial, 
which one knows not how to render into Eng- 
lifii, dum tacet hanc loquitur, 1 fiiall end this 
paper with that whole epigram, which reprc- 
fents with much humour my honed friend’s 
condition : 

* ^^icquid apt Rufus y mbil efit niji Navia Rufoy 
Si gaudety fi jUty ft tacety banc loquitur : 

Canaty propinaty pqfcity negaty annuity una efi 
Nuevia j ft non Jit Navuty mutus erit. 

y Intimations have been given in papers ligned by initial 
letters, which are of no authority, that there was a real perfon 
fuppofed to be deferibed under the charadbr of this widow ; 
it is hereby requefted that the writers of thefe papers would 
communicate and authenticate their intelligence to the public, 
through the channel of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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Scriberet bejlernd fatri cum luce Jalutem^ 

Navia lux^ iuquitt Navia numen, ave* 

Epig. i. 69. 

* Let Rufus v/eep, rejoice, ftand, fit, or walk. 

Still he can nothing but of Ntevia talk ; 

Let him eat, drink, a(k quefiions, or difpute. 

Still he muft fpeak of Nsvia, or be mute. 

He writ to his father, ending with this line, 

I am, my lovely Naevia, ever thine.’ R*, 
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Paupertatis ptubr et Jitga— 

Hor. 1 £p. xviii. 24. 

" — The dread of nothing more 

Than to be thought ncceflitous and poor. I^OOLY. 

(Economy in our affairs has the fame eRe<% 
upon our fortunes which good-breeding has 
upon our converfation. There is a pretending 
behaviour in both cafes, which inflead of 
making men efleemed, renders them both mi- 
ferablc and contemptible. We had yefterday at 
lir Roger’s a fet of country gentlemen who 
dined with him : and after dinner the glafs was 
taken, by thole who pleafed, pretty plentifully. 
Among others I obferved a perfon of a tolerable 
good afpedt, who leemed to be mpre greedy of 
liquor than any of the company, and yet me- 
thought he did not taftc it with delight. As 
he grew warm, he was fufpicious of every 

* By Steele. See notes to N" 7 and N® 324, on Steele’s 

fignatures K and T. 
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thing that was faid, and as he advanced towards 
being fuddled, his humour grew worfe. At the 
iame time his bittemels feemed to be rather an 
inward diflatisfadion in his own mind, than any 
diflike he had taken to the company. Upon 
hearing his name, I knew him to be a gentle> 
man of a confiderable fortune in this county, 
but greatly in debt. What gives the unhappy 
man this peevilhnefs.of fpirit is, that his eftate 
is dipped, and is eating out with utury; and 
yet he has not the heart to fell any part of it. 
His proud ftomach, at the coft of reftlefs nights, 
conilant inquietudes, danger of affronts, and a 
thoufand namelefs inconveniencies, preferves 
this canker in his fortune, rather than it fliall 
be faid he is a man of fewer hundreds a year 
than he has been commonly reputed. Thus he 
endures the torment of poverty, to avoid the 
name of being lefs rich. If you go to his houfe, 
you fee great plenty ; but lerved in a manner 
that Ihews it is all unnatural, and that the maf^ 
ter’s mind is not at home. There is a certain 
wafte and carclcflhefs in the air of every thing, 
and the whole appears but a covered indigence, 
a magnificent poverty. That neatnefs and 
cheerfulnefs which attends the table of him 
who lives within compafs, is wanting,, and 
exchanged for a libertine way of fervice in all 
about him. * 

This gentleman’s conduct, though a very 
common way of management, is as ridiculous 
as that officer’s would be, who bad but few 
men under his command, and lliould take the 
charge of an extent of country rather than of jx 
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fmall pafs. To pay for, perfbnatc, and keep 
in a man’s hands, a greater eftate than he really 
has, is of all others the moll unpardonable 
vanity, and mull in the end reduce the man 
who is guilty of it to dilhonour. Yet if we 
look round us in any county of Great-Britain, 
we lhall fee many in this fatal error ; if that 
n^ay be called by ib foft a name, which proceeds 
from a falfe lhame of appearing what they really 
are, when the contrary behaviour would in a 
Ihort time advance them to the condition which 
they pretend to. 

Laertes has fifteen hundred pounds a year ; 
which is mortgaged for fix thoufand pounds; 
but it is impoflible to convince him, that if he 
Ibid as much as would pay off that debt, he 
would fave four Ihillings in the pound*, which 
he gives for the vanity of being the reputed 
mailer of it. Yet if Laertes did this, he would 
perhaps be eafier in his own fortune ; but then 
Irus, a fellow of yellerday, who has but twelve 
hundred a year, would be his equal. Rather 
than this lhall be, Laertes goes on to bring 
well-born beggars into the world, and every 
twelvemonth charges his ellate with at leall 
one year’s rent more by the birth of a child. 

Laertes and Irus are neighbours, whole way 
of living are an abomination to each other. 
Jrus is moved by the fear of poverty, and Laertes 
by, the lhame of it. Though the motive of 
adlion is of lb near affinity in both, and may be 
refolved into this, * that to each of them poverty 


* Viz. the land'tax. 
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is the greatcft of all evils,’ yet are their 
manners widely different. Shame of povqrty 
makes Laertes launch into unneceflary equi- 
page, vain expence, and lavifh entertainments. 
Fear of poverty makes Irus allow himfclf only 
plain necclTaries, appear without a fervant, fell 
his own corn, attend his labourers, and be hlm- 
felf a labourer. Shame of poverty makes 
Laertes go every day a ftep nearer to it : and 
fear of poverty ftirs up Irus to make every day 
fome further progrefs from it. 

Thcfe different motives produce the exceffes 
which men arc guilty of in the negligence of and 
provifion for themfelvcs. Ufury, flock-jobbing, 
extortion, and oppreffion, have their feed in the 
dread of want ; and vanity, riot, and prodigality, 
from the fhamc of it : but both thefe exceffes 
arc infinitely below the purfuit of a realbnable 
creature. After we have taken care to com- 
mand fo much as is nccefl'ary for maintaining 
ourfelves in the order of men fuitable to our 
charafter, the care of fuperfluities is a vice no 
Icfs extravagant, than the negledl of neccffarics 
would have been before. 

Certain it is, that they arc both out of nature, 
when fhe is followed with reafon and good fenfe. 
It is from this refleiRion that I always read Mr. 
Cowley with the greatefl plcafure. His mag- 
nanimity is as much above that of other con- 
fiderable men, as his underflanding ; and it is a 
true diflinguifhing fpirit in the elegant author *' 

** Bi(hop Sprat. Sec his Life of Mr.Abrahaon Cowley, 
prefixed to his Works. 

Voi. II. 


N 
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who publifhed his works, to dwell fo much 
uppn the temper of his mind and the mode- 
ration of his defires. By this means he has 
rendered his friend as amiable as famous. That 
Rate of life which bears the face of poverty 
with Mr. Cowley’s great vulgar', is admirably 
deferibed ; and it is no fmall fatisfa^ion to thole 
of the fame turn of defire, that he produces the 
authority of the wifeft men of the beft age of 
the world, to ftrengthen his opinion of the ordi- 
nary purfuits of mankind. 

It would methinks be no ill maxim of life, 
if, according to that anceftor of fir Roger, whom 
I lately mentioned, every man would point to 
himfelf what fura he would refolve not to ex- 
ceed. He. might by this means cheat himfelf 
into a tranquillity on this fide of that expeda- 
tion, or convert what he fiiould get above it to 
nobler ules than his own pleafures or necelfities. 
This temper of mind would exempt a man from 
an ignorant envy of reftlefs men above him, and 
a more inexcufable contempt of happy men 
below him. This would be failing by fome 
compafs, living with fome defign ; but to be? 
eternally bewildered in profpeds of future gain, 
and putting on unnecefiary armour againfi: im- 
probable blows of fortune, is a mechanic being 
which has not good fenle for its diredion, but 
is carried on by a Ibrt of acquired inftind 
towards things below our confi deration, and 
unworthy our eftcem. It is pofliblc that the 

' ‘ Hence, ye profane, I hate ye all. 

Both the great vulgar and the fnialU’ 

Cowley’s Paraphr. of Horace, 3 Od.i. 
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tranquillity I now enjoy at fir Roger’s may 
have created in me this way of thinking, which 
is fo abftrafted from the common relifh of the 
world : but as I am now in a plcafing arbour 
furrounded with a beautiful landfcapc, 1 find no 
inclination fo ftrong as to continue in thefe 
manfions, lb remote from the oftentatious feenes 
of life ; and am at this prefent writing philofo- 
pher enough to conclude with Mr. Cowley, 

* If e’er ambition did my fancy cheat 
With any wifh fo mean as to be great; 

Continue Heav’n, Hill from me to remove 
The humble blelfings of that life I love.’ T<*. 

At Drury -lane, on Friday July 13, a comedy called 
'Phe Gamefter. The Gamefter by Mr. Mills; Lovewcll, 
Mr. Booth; Sir Tho.Valere, Mr. Bullock; Dorante, Mr. 
Norris; Count Cogdie, Mr. Bullock, jun.; Heftor, Mr. 
Pack; Lady Wealthy, Mrs. Porter; Angelica, Mrs. Brad- 
lhaw ; Mrs. Security, Mrs. Willis ; and Favourite, by Mrs. 
Mills. Spc6t. in folio. 


Thurfday, July 15, 1711. 


.. - . 1 . . Ut Jli mens fana in corpora fano, 

Juv. Sat. X. 3^6. 

Pray for a found mind in a found body. 

Bodily labour is of two kinds, either that 
which a man fubmits to for his livelihood, or 
that which he undergoes for his pleafure. The 
latter of them generally changes the name of 
labour for that of exercile, but differs only 


*■ By Steele, See N® 3*4, final note. 
N 2 
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from ordinary labour as it rifes from another 
motive. 

A country life abounds in both thele kinds 
of labour, and for that rcafon gives a man a 
greater Rock of health, and confequently a more 
perfedl enjoyment of himfelf, than any other 
way of life. I confidcr the body as a fyftem 
of tubes and glands, or, to ufc a more ruftic 
phrafe, a bundle of pipes and ftrainers, fitted 
to one another after lb wonderful a manner as 
to make a proper engine for the foul. to work 
with. This defeription does not only compre- 
hend the bowels, bones, tendons, .veins, nerves, 
and arteries, but every mufcle and every liga- 
ture, which is a compofition of fibres, that are 
fo many imperceptible tubes or pipes inter- 
woven on all Tides with invifiblc glands or 
ftrainers. 

This general idea of a human body, without 
confidering it in the niceties of anatomy, lets us 
fee how abfolutely necclTary labour is for the 
right prefervation of it. There muft be fre- 
quent motions and agitations, to mix, digeft, 
and Icparatc the juices contained in it, as well 
as to clear and cleanfe that infinitude of pipes 
and ftrainers of which it is compofed, and to 
give their folid parts a more firm and lafting 
tone. Labour or cxercifc ferments the hu- 
mours, calls them into their proper channels, 
throws off redundancies, and helps nature in 
thofe lecret diftributions, without which the 
body cannot fubfift in its vigour, nor the Ibul 
a<ft with chcarfulnefs. 
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I might here mention the efFcds which this 
has upon all the faculties of the mind, by keep- 
ing the underftanding clear, the imagination 
untroubled, and refining thofc f})irits that arc 
neceffary for the proper exertion of our intellec- 
tual faculties, during the prefent laws of union 
between foul and body. It is to a negle<il in 
this particular that we muft aferibe the fplccn, 
which is fb frequent in men of ftndious and 
fedentary tempers, as well as the vapours to 
which thofe of the other fex arc fo often fub- 
jed. • 

Had not exercife been abfolutely nccelfary 
for our well-being, nature would not have made 
the body fo proper for it, by giving fuch an 
adivity to the limbs, and fuch a pliancy to 
every part as ncccflarily produce thofe compref- 
lions, cxtcnfions, contortions, dilatations, and 
all other kinds of motions that are neceffary for 
the prefervation of fuch a l)’ftem of tubes and 
glands as has been before mentioned. And 
that we might not want inducements to engage 
us in fuch an cxcrcife of the body as is proper 
for its welfare, it is fb ordered that nothing 
valuable can be procured without it. Not to 
mention riches and honour, even food and rai- 
ment are not to be come at without the toil of 
the hands and fwcat of the brow's. Providence 
furnifhes materials, but expeds that W'e fhould 
work them up ourfelves. The earth mufl be 
laboured before it gives its incrcafc, and when 
it is forced into its feveral produds, how' many 
hands mufl they pafs through before they are 
fit for ufe ! Manufadures, trade, and agricul- 
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ture, naturally employ more than nineteen parts 
of the fpecies in twenty ; and as for thofe who 
are not obliged to labour, by the condition in 
which they are born, they are more miferable 
than the reft of mankind, unlefs they indulge 
themfelves in that voluntary labour which goes 
by the name of cxercife. 

My friend lir Roger has been an indefatiga- 
ble man in butinefs of this kind, and has hung 
leveral parts of his houfc with the trophies of 
his former labours. The walls of his great hall 
arc covered with the horns of feveral kinds of 
deer that he has killed in the chace, which he 
thinks the moft valuable furniture of his houfc, 
as they aftbrd him frequent topics of difeour/e, 
and (hew that he has not been idle. At the 
lower end of the hall is a, large otter’s Ikin 
ftufted with hay, which his mother ordered to 
be hung up in that manner, and the knight looks 
upon with great fatisfa6lion, becaufc it feems 
he was but nine years old when his dog killed 
him. A little room adjoining to the hall is a 
kind of arfenal filled with guns of feveral fizes 
and inventions, with which the knight has 
made great havock in the woods, and deftroyed 
many thoufands of pheafants, partridges, and 
woodcocks. His ftable-doors arc patched with 
nofes that belonged to foxes of the knight’s 
own hunting down. Sir Roger fhewed me one 
of them that for diftindlion fake has a brafs nail 
ftruck through it, which coft him about fifteen 
hours riding, carried him through half a dozen 
counties, killed him a brace of geldings, and loft 
above half his dogs. This the knight looks 
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upon as one of the grcateft exploits of his life. 
The perverfe widow *, whom I have given fomc 
account of, was the death of feveral foxes ; for 
lir Roger has told me that in the courfe of his 
amours he patched the wellcrn door of his 
ftable. Whenever the widow was cruel, the 
foxes were fure to pay for it. In proportion 
as his padion for the widow abated and old age 
came on, he left off fox-hunting ; but a hare 
is not yet fafe that fits within ten miles of his 
houfe. 

There is no kind of exercife which 1 would 
lb recommend to my readers of both fexes as 
this of riding, as there is none which lb much 
conduces to health, and is eveiy way accom- 
modated to the body, according to the idea 
which I have given of it. Doctor Sydenham 
is very lavilh in its prailes ; and if the Englifli 
reader will lee the mechanical effedls of it 
deferibed at length, he may find them in a book 
publillied not many years lince, under the title 
of the Medkina GymnaJiicaK For my own part, 
when I am in town, for want of thefc oppor- 
tunities, I exercife mylelf an hour every morn- 
ing upon a dumb bell that is placed in a corner 
of my room, and it pleaies me the more becaufe 
it does every thing I require of it in the molt 
profound filence. My landlady and her daugh- 
ters are lb well acquainted with my hours of 
exercife, that they never come into my room to 
dilturb me whillt I am ringing. 

® See N® 113, and note on the widow. 

f By Francis Fuller, M.A. 
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When I was fome years younger than I am 
at prefcnt, I ufed to employ myfelf in a more 
laborious divcrfion, which I learned from a 
Latin trcatife of exercifes that is written 
with great erudition®: It is there called the 
truio/jkocx^cc, or the fighting with a man’s ow^n 
lhadow, and confifts in the brandilhlng of two 
fhort flicks grafped in each hand, and loaden 
with plugs of lead at either end. This opens 
the cheft, exercifes the limbs,' and gives a man 
all the pleafure of boxing, without the blows. 
I could wafli that fcveral learned men would lay 
out that time which they employ in controver- 
fics and difputes about nothing, in this method 
of fighting with their own fhadows. It might 
conduce very much to evaporate the fpleen, 
which makes them uneafy to the public as well 
as to thcmfclves. 

To conclude, as I am a compound of foul 
and body, I confider myfelf as obliged to a 
double feheme of duties ; and think 1 have not 
fulfilled the bufmefs of the day when I do not 
thus employ the one in labour and excrcifc, as 
well as the other in fludy and contemplation. 

L\ 

s This is Hieronymus Mercurialis’s celebrated book, ^rtn 
Gymmjlica apud Autiqnos^ Libri fex. Venet. 1569 . 

See lib. iv. cap. 5. and lib. vu cap, 2. 

^ By Addifon, London. See final note to N®334. 
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N®ii6. Friday, July 13, 1711. 


— — Vocat ingenti chtnore CUharon^ 

Taygttique canes — -- ViRG. Georg, iii. 43, 

The echoing hills and chiding hounds invite. 

Those who have fearched into human nature 
obferve that nothing fo much Ihews the noblc- 
nefs of the foul, as that its felicity confifts in 
adiion. Every .man has fuch an adive princi- 
ple in him, that he will find out fomething to 
employ himfelf upon, in whatever place or 
Rate of life he is polled. I have heard of a 
gentleman who was under clofe confinement in 
the Baftilc feven years; during which time he 
amufed himfelf in fcattering a few fmall pins 
about his chamber, gathering them up again, 
and placing them ig different figures on the arm 
of a great chair. He often told his friends 
afterwards, that unlefs he had found out this 
piece of excrcife, he verily believed he fhould 
have loft his fenfes. 

After what has been faid, I need not inform 
my readers, that fir Roger, with whofe cha- 
ratler I hope they arc at prefent pretty well ac- 
quainted, has in his youth gone through the 
whole courfe of thofe rural diverfions which the 
country abounds in ; and which feem to be ex- 
tremely well lliited to that laborious induftry a 
man may obferve here in a far greater degree 
than in towns and cities. I have before hinted 
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at fomc of my friend’s exploits ' ; he has in his 
youthful days taken forty coveys of partridges in 
a fcafon ; and tired many a falmon with a line 
confifting but of a fingle hair. The conftant 
thanks and good wifhes of the neighbourhood 
always attended him, on account of his remark- 
able enmity towards foxes; having dellroycd 
more of thofe vermin in one year, than it was 
thought the whole country could have produced. 
Indeed the knight does not fcruplc to own 
among his moft intimate friends, that in order 
to eftablifh his reputation this way, he has 
fecretly fent for great numbers of them out of 
other counties, which he ufed to turn loofe 
about the country by night, that he might the 
better fignalize himfelf in their deflrudion the 
next day. His hunting horfes were the fineft 
and belt managed in all thelc parts. His tenants 
are Itill full of the prailes of a grey ftone-horfe 
that unhappily ilaked himfe^" feveral years fincc, 
and was buried with great folemnity in the 
orchard. 

Sir Roger, being at prefent too old for fox- 
hunting, to keep himfelf in action, has difpofed 
of his beagles and got a pack of Hop- hounds. 
What thele want in fpeed, he endeavours to 
make amends for by the deepnefs of their 
mouths and the variety of their notes, which are 
fliited in fuch manner to each other, that the 
whole cry makes up a complete concert. He is 
fo nice in this particular, that a gentleman having 


’ See the preceding fpeculation. 
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made him a prefent of a very fine hound the 
other day, the knight returned it by the fervant 
•with a great many expreflions of civility ; but 
delired him to tell his maftcr, that the dog he 
had font was indeed a moft excellent bafs, but 
that at prefent he only wanted a counter-tenor. 
Could I believe my friend had ever read Shak- 
fpeare, I Ihould certainly conclude he had taken 
the hint fromThefeus in the Midfummer Night’s 
Dream : 

* My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind. 

So flu’d \ fo fanded ' •, and their heads are hung 
With ears that fweep away the morning dew, 
Crook-knee’d and dew-lap’d like Theflalian bulls, 
Slow in purfuit, but match’d in mouths like bells. 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never halloo’d to, nor chear’d with horn.* 

Sir Roger is fo keen at this fport, that he has 
been out almoft every day fince I came down ; 
and upon the chaplain’s offering to lend me his 
caly pad, I was prevailed on yefterday morning 
to make one of the company. I was extremely 
pleafed, as we rid along, to obferve the general 
benevolence of all the neighbourhood, towards 
my friend. The farmers’ fons thought theml’elves 
happy if they could open a gate for the good old 
knight as he pafled by ; which he generally 
requited with a nod or a fmile, and a kind in- 
quiry after their fathers or uncles. 

After we had rid about a mile from home, 
we came upon a large heath, and the fportfinen 


^ Mouthed, chnpped. 


I Marked with rmalJ fpots. 
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began to beat. They had done fo for fome time, 
•when, as I was at a little diftance from the reft 
of the company, I faw a hare pop out from a 
fmall furze-brake almoft under my horfe’s feet. 
I marked the way flic took, which I endeavoured 
to make the company fenfible of by extending 
my arm ; but to no purpofe, till fir Roger, who 
know's that none of my extraordinary motions 
are inflgnificant, rode up to me, and afked me, 
if pufs was gone that way? Upon my an- 
fwering, yes, he immediately called in the dogs, 
and put them upon the feent. As they were 
going off, I heard one of the country- fellows 
muttering to his companion, * that ’twas a won- 
der they had not loft all their fport, for want of 
the fllent gentleman’s crying Stole away.’ 

This, with my averfion to leaping hedges, 
made me withdraw to a rifing ground, from 
whence I could have the pleafure of the whole 
chace, without the fatigue of keeping in with 
the hounds. The hare immediately threw" them 
above a mile behind her ; but I was pleafed to 
find, that inftead of running ftraight forwards, 
or in hunter’s language, * flying the country,’ 
as I was afraid Ihe might have done, flie wheeled 
about, and deferibed a fort of circle round the 
hill where I had taken my ftation, in fuch a 
manner as gave me a very diftindl view of the 
fport. I could fee her firft paft by, and the 
dogs fome time afterwards unravelling the whole 
track flie had made, and following her through 
all her doubles. I was at the fame time de- 
lighted in obferving that deference which the 
reft of the pack paid to each particular hound. 
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according to the charadcr he had acquired 
amongft them. If they were at a fault, and an 
old hound of reputation opened but once, he 
was immediately followed by the whole cry; 
while a raw dog, or one who was a noted liar, 
might have yelped his heart out, without being 
taken notice of. 

The hare now, after having fquatted two or 
three times, and been put up again as often, 
came ftill nearer to the place where Ihe was at 
firfl: flarted. The dogs purfued her, and thefe 
were followed by the jolly knight, who rode 
upon a white gelding, encompalfed by his te- 
nants and fervants, and chcaring his hounds with 
all the gaiety of five and twenty. One of the 
fportfmen rode up to me, and told me, that he 
was fure the chacc was almoft at an end, bccaufc 
the old dogs, which had hitherto lain behind, 
now headed the pack. The follow was in the 
right. Our hare took a large field juft under us, 
followed by the full cry In view. I muft con- 
fefs the brightnefs of the weather, the chcerful- 
nefs of every thing around me, the chiding of 
the hounds, which was returned upon us in a 
double echo from two neighbouring hills, with 
the hallooing of the fportfmen, and the found- 
ing of the horn, lifted my fpirits into a moft 
lively plcafure, which I freely indulged bccaufe 
I was fure it was innocent. If I was under any 
concern, it was on the account of the poor hare, 
that was now quite fpent, and almoft within 
the reach of her enemies ; when the huntfman 
getting forward threw down his pole before the 
dogs. They were now within eight yards of 
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that game which they had been purluing for 
alraoli as many hours; yet on the fignal before- 
mentioned they all made a fudden ftand, and 
^though they continued opening as much as be- 
fore, durft not once attempt to pafs beyond the 
pole. At the fame time hr Roger rode forward, 
and alighting, took up the hare in his arms; 
which he foon after delivered up to one of his 
fervants with an order, if Ihe could be kept 
alive, to let her go in his great orchard ; where 
it feems he has feveral of thele prifoners of war, 
who live together in a very comfortable capti- 
vity. I was highly pleafed to fee the difcipline 
of the pack, and the good-nature of the knight, 
who could not find in his heart to murder a 
creature that had given him fo much diverfion. 

As we were returning home, 1 remembered 
that monfieur Pafchal, in his moft excellent 
difcourle on the Mifcry of Man, tells us, that 
all our endeavours after greatnefs proceed from 
nothing but a defire of being furrounded by a 
multitude of perfons and affairs that may hinder 
us from looking into ourfelves, which is a 
view we canniot bear. He afterwards goes on 
to Ihew that our love of fports comes from the 
fame reafon, and is particularly feverc upon 
hunting. ‘ What,’ fays he, * unlcfs it be to 
drown thought, can make men throw away lb 
much time and pains upon a filly animal, which 
they might buy cheaper in the market?’ The 
foregoing refledion is certainly jull:, when a man 
fuffers his whole mind to be drawn into his 
fports, and altogether lofes himfelf in the 
woods; but does not aRed thofe who propole 
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a far more laudable end from this cxerclfc, I 
mean, the prefervation of health, and keeping 
all the organs of the foul in a condition to exe- 
cute her orders. Had that incomparable per/bn," 
whom I laft quoted, been a little more indul- 
gent to himfelf in this point, the world might 
probably have enjoyed him much longer; 
whereas through too great an application to his 
lludies in his youth he contraded that ill 
habit of body, which, after a tedious ficknels, 
carried him off in the fortieth year of his age ; 
and the whole hiftory wc have of his life till 
that time is but one continued account of the 
behaviour of a noble foul ftruggling under innu- 
merable pains and diftempers 

For my own part, I intend to hunt twice a 
week during ray ftay with fir Roger; and Ihall 
preferibe the moderate ufe of this exercife to all 
my country friends, as the beft kind of phyfic 
for mending a bad conftitution, and preferving 
a good one. 

I cannot do this better, than in the following 
lines out of Mr. Dryden 

* The firft phyficians by debauch were made; 

Excefs began, and Hoch fuftains the trade. 

By chace our long-liv’d fathers earn’d their food ; 

Toil ftrung the nerves, and purify’d the blood ; 

But we their fons, a pamper’d race of men. 

Are dwindled down to threcfcore years and ten. 

” He died at Paris, Auguft ig, i66a, aged 39 years. 

" Epiftle to his kinfmaii J. Dryden, efquirc, of" Cliefterton, 
&c. &c his works, 8vo. Vol. II. p. 185. 
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Better to hunt in fields for health unbought> 

Than fee the dodtor for a naufeous draught.. 

The wife for cure on exercife. depend : 

God never made his work for man to mend.' 


At Drury-lane, The Gamcfter. See N". 1 14, p. 130. 

t+t The mullcal Entertainment in York-buildings on the 
i6th, confided of a poem, called The PalTion of Sappho, 
written by Mr.Harrifon; a fong, beginning If Wine and 
Mufjc have the Power, by Mr. I’rior ; and Dryden’s Feaft 
of Alexander ; all fet to mufic by Mr. Thomas Clayton, au- 
thor of Arfinoc. Tickets at Mr. Charles Lillie’s, five fhillings 
each ; eight o’clock. 


N'’ii 7. Saturday, July 14, 17 ti. 


^^Jpjijibi fomnia fingunt. Virg. Eel. viii. 108. 

With voluntary dreams they cheat their minds. 

There are ibme opinions in which a man 
Ihould ftand neuter, without engaging his aiTcnt 
to one fide or the other. Such a hovering faith 
as this, which refufes to fettle upon any deter- 
mination, is abfolutely ncceffary in a mind that 
is careful to avoid errors and prepolTeffions. 
When the arguments prefs equally on both fides 
in matters that are indifferent to us, the fafeii: 
method is to give up ourfelves to neither. 

® By Mr.E. Budgell. See Spedl. N“ 555. 

Mr. Budgell, author of the preceding number, has Ihown 
himfelf to be no fportfmnn, by fixing the date of his hunting 
party in the month of July, and by making fir Roger hunt 
with fiop-hounds, which are, I believe, peculiar to ilag- 
bunting. P. 
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It is with this temper of mind that I eonfider 
the fubjeft of witchcraft. When I hear the 
relations that are made from all parts of the 
world, not only from Norway and Lapland, 
from the Ball and Weft-Indies, but from every 
particular nation in Europe, I cannot forbear 
thinking that there is fuch an intcrcourfc and 
commerce with evil fpirits, as that which we 
exprefs by the name of witchcraft. But when 
I eonfider that the ignorant and credulous parts 
of the world abound moft in thefe relations, 
and that the perfons among us, who arc fup- 
pofed to engage in fuch an infernal commerce, 
are people of a weak underftanding and crazed 
imagination, and at the fame time refleft upon 
the many impofturcs and delufions of this 
nature that have been detedled in all ages, I 
endeavour to fufpend my belief till I hear more 
certain accounts than any which have yet come 
to my know'ledge. In fliort, when I eonfider 
the qucftion, w^hethcr there are fuch perfons iii 
the world as thofe we call witches, mv mind 
is divided between the two oppofite opinions, 
or rather (to fpeak my thoughts freely) I believe 
in general that there is, and has been fuch a 
thing as witchcraft ; but at the fame time can 
give no credit to any particular inftance of it, 

I am engaged in this fpeculation by fomc 
occurrences that I met with yefterday, which I 
fhall give my reader an account of at large. As 
I was walking with my friend fir Roger by 
the fide of one of his woods, an old woman 
applied herfelf to me for my charity. Her drefs 
VoL.lI. O 
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and figure put me in mind of the following 
defcriptlon in Otway ■’ : 

‘ In a clofe lane as I purfu’d my journey, 

I fpy’d a wrinkled hag, with age grown double. 
Picking dry fticks, and mumbling to herfclf 
Her eyes with fcalding rheum were gall’d and red ; 
Cold palfy ftiook her head ; her hands leeni’d wither’d ; 
And on her crooked fhouiders had flie wrapt 
The tatter’d retnnant of an old flrip’d hanging, 
"Which fcrv’d to keep her carcafe from the cold; 

So there was nothing of a piece about her. 

Her lower weeds were all o’er coarfeiy patch’d 
With different colour’d rags, black, red, white, yellow, 
And feem’d to Ipeak variety of wretchednefs.* 

As I was mufing on this defcriptlon, and 
comparing it with the object before me, the 
knight told me, that this very old woman had 
the reputation of a witch all over the country, 
that her lips were obferved to be always in mo- 
tion, and that there was not a Twitch a^out her 
houfc which her neighbours did not believe had 
carried her feveral hundreds of miles. If ihe 
chanced to Rumble, they always found lllcks 
or ftraws that lay in the figure of a crofs before 
her. If Ihe made any millakc at church, and 
cried amen in a wrong place, they never failed 
to conclude that Ihe was faying her prayers 
backwards. There was not a maid in the parlfii 
that would take a pin of her, though Ihe <lliould 
offer^ a bag of money with it. She goes by tho 


t See his Orphan, Ad II« 
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name of Moll White, and has made the country 
ring with fcveral imaginary exploits which are 
palmed upon her. If the dairy-maid docs not 
make her butter come Ib foon as ihe would have 
it, Moll White is at the bottom of the churn. 
If a horfe fwcats in the liable, Moll White 
has been upon his back. If a hare makes an 
unexpected efcape. from the hounds, the huntf- 
man curies Moll White. N,iy,’ liiys fir 
Roger, ‘ I have know-n the mailer of the pack, 
upon fuch an occalion, lend one of his lervants 
to fee if Moll White had been out that morning.’ 

This account railed my curloli ty fo far, that 
I begged my friend lir Roger to go with me into 
her hovel, which Hood in a foiitary corner under 
the fide of tlic wood. Upon our firll entering, 
lir Roger winked to me, and pointed at lome- 
thing that Hood behind the door, which upon 
looking that way, 1 found to be an old broom- 
llaff. At the liimc time he whllpered me in 
the car to take notice of a tabby cat that liitc in 
the chimney corner, which, as the old knight 
told me, lay under as bad a report as Moll 
White herfclf; for belidcs that Moll is faid often 
to accompany her in the liimc Ihupe, the cat is 
reported to have Ipoken twice or thrice in her 
life, and to have played fcvcral pranks above 
the capacity of an ordinary cat. 

I was fecretly concerned to fee human nature 
in fo much wrctchcdncfs and difgrace, but at 
the fame time could not forbear fmiling to hear 
lir Roger, who is a little puzzled about the old 
woman, adviling her as a jullicc of peace to 

0 2 ■ 
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avoid all communication with the devil, and 
never to hurt any of her neighbours’ cattle. We 
concluded our vifit with a bounty, which was 
very acceptable. 

In our return home, fir Roger told me, that 
old Moll had often been brought before him for 
making children fpit pins, and giving maids the 
nightmare ; and that the country people would 
be toffing her into a pond and trying experiments 
with her every day, if it was not for him and 
his chaplain. 

I have fince found upon enquiry, that fir 
Roger was fevcral times ftaggered with the 
reports that had been brought him concerning 
this old woman, and would frequently have 
bound her over to the county feffions, had not 
his chaplain with much ado perfuaded him to 
the contrary. 

I have been the more particular in this account, 
becaufe I hear there is fcarce a village in Eng- 
land that has not a Moll White in it. When an 
old woman begins to doat, and grow chargeable 
to a parifli, (he is generally turned into a witch, 
and fills the whole country with extravagant 
fancies, imaginary diftempers, and terrifying 
dreams. In the mean time, the poor wretch 
that is the innocent occafion of fo many evils 
begins to be frighted at herfelf, and Ibmetimes 
confefies freret commerces and familiarities 
that her imagination forms in a delirious old 
age. This frequently cuts off charity from the 
greateft objeds of compaffion, and infpires 
people with a malevolence towards thofc poor 
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dccrepid parts of our fpccics, in whom human 
nature is defaced by infirmity and dotage. L’. 


N‘’ii8. Monday, July 1 6, lyn. 


II Haret laleri lethalh arundo. ViRC. jEn. iv. 73, 

, Tlic fatal dart 

Sticks in his fide, and rankles in his heart. Drydek. 

This agreeable ftat is furrounded with lb 
many plcafing walks, which are llruck out of 
a wood, in the raidft of w'hich the houfe Hands, 
that one can hardly ever be weary of rambling 
from one labyrinth of delight to another. To 
one ufed to live in a city the charms of the 
country are fo exquifite, that the mind is loft in 
a certain tranfport which railcs us above ordi- 
nary life, and yet is not ftrong enough to be 
inconfiftent with tranquillity. This ftatc of 
mind was I in, ravilhed with the murmur of 
waters, the whilper of breezes, the finging of 
birds; and whether I looked up to the heavens, 
down on the earth, or turned to the profpeds 
around me, ftill ftruck with new' fenfe of plea- 
lure ; when I found by the voice of my friend, 
who w'alked by me, that we had infenfibly 
ftrolled into the grove facred to the widow. 
* This w'oman,’ fays he, * is of all others the 

*> B7 Addifon, dated, it feems, London. See S^iefl:. 
N° 334, and N“ 221, notes on the difiinguilhing marks of 
Addiion’s papers, viz. the capital letters at the ends of them, 
C, L, f, O, of which the editor wiflies very much to be 
enabled to give a more fatisfa£lory explanation. 
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moft unintelligible ; Ihe either dcfigns to marry, 
or flic does not. What is the moft perplexing 
of all is, that ftic doth not either lay to her 
lovers Ihe has any rchdution againft that condi- 
tion of life in general, or that Ihe baniflics 
them ; but confeious of her own merit fhe per- 
mits their addrclles, without fear of any ill 
conlequcnce, or w’ant of refped, from their 
rage or dclpair. She has that in her afped, 
againft which it is impofiible to oft'end. A man 
whofe thoughts are eonftantly bent upon fo 
agreeable an. objed, muft be excufed if the 
ordinary occurrences in converfation are below 
his attention. I call her indeed perverfe, but, 
alas ! why do I call her fo ? becaufc her fupe- 
rior merit is fuch, that I cannot approach her 
without awe, that my heart is checked by too 
much eftecra : I am angry that her charms are 
not more acceiiible, that I am more inclined to 
worlhip than liilute her. How' often have I 
wifiicd her unhappy, that I might have an 
opportunity of ferving her ? And how often 
troubled in that very imagination, at giving her 
the pain of being obliged ? Well, I have led 
a mifcrablc life in fecret upon her account ; but 
fancy flic would have condcfccnded to have 
fonic regard for me, if it had not been for that 
watchful animal her confident. 

‘ Of all pcrlons under the fun,’ (continued 
he, calling me by my name) ‘ be fure to fet a 
mark upon confidents: they are of all people 
the moft impertinent. What is moft pleafant to 
obferve in them is, that they aflumc to them- 
felvcs the merit of the perfons whom they have 
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in their cuftody. Oreftilla is a great fortune, 
and in wonderful danger of furpriics, therefore 
full of fufpicions of the lead indifferent thing, 
particularly careful of new acquaintance, and 
of growing too familiar with the old. Themifta, 
her favourite woman, is every whit as careful 
of whom flic fpeaks to, and what Ihc fays. Let 
the ward be a beauty, her confident fhall treat 
you with an air of diftance; let her be a fortune, 
and flic alfumcs the liifpicious behaviour of her 
friend and patronefs. Thus it is that very many 
of our unmarried women of dirtind;iou arc to 
all intents and purpofes married, except the con- 
fidcration of different Icxes. Thc)’ are directly 
under thc condu<i:l of their vvhifperer; and thinlc 
they arc in a Hate of freedom, while they can 
prate with one of thefe attendants of all men in 
general, and dill avoid the man they mod like. 
You do not lee one heirefs in a hundred whole 
fate docs not turn upon this circumdancc of 
chooling a confident. Thus it is that the lady 
is addrclfcd to, prelented and flattered, only by 
proxy, in her woman. In my cafe, how is it 

pofliblc that ’ Sir Roger was proceeding 

in his harangue, when we heard the voice of 
one fpcaklng very importunately, and repeating 
thefe words, ‘ what, not one fmilc?’ We fol- 
lowed the found till we came to a clofe thicket, 
on the other fide of which we faw a young 
woman fitting as it were in a perfonated fullcnnefs 
jud over a tranfparcnt fountain. Oppofitc to 
her dood Mr. William, fir Roger’s mader of 
the game. The knight w'hifpercd me, * hid, ' 
thefe are lovers.’ The huntfman looking ear- 
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ncftly at the lhaclow of the young maiden in the 
ftream, ‘ Oh thou dear pi(Surc, if thou couldft 
remain there in the abfence of that fair creature 
whom you reprefent in the water, how willingly 
could I ftand here fatisfied for ever, without 
troubling my dear Betty herfelf with any men- 
tion of her unfortunate William, whom flie is 
angry with ! But, alas ! when flic plcafes to be 

gone, thou wilt alfo vanifli ^Yet let me talk 

to thee while thou doft flay. Tell my dearefl: 
Betty thou doft not more depend upon her, than 
does her William : her abfence will make away 
with me as well as thee. If flie offers to remove 
thee, I will jump into thefe waves to lay hold 
on thee ; herfelf, her own dear perfon, I muft 
never embrace again. — Still do you hear me 
without one fmile — It is too much to bear — ’ 
He had no fooncr fpokc thefe words, but he 
made an offer of throwing himfelf into the 
water : at which his miftrefs ftarted up, and at 
the next inftant he jumped acrofs the fountain, 
and met her in an embrace. She half recover- 
ipg from her fright, faid in the moft charming 
voice imaginable, and with a tone of complaint, 
* I thought how well you would drown yourfelf. 
No, no, you will not drown yourfelf till you 
have taken your leave of Sufan Holiday.’ The 
huntfman, with a tendemefs that fpoke the moft 
paffionate love, and with his cheek clofe to hers, 
whifpered the fofteft vows of fidelity in her car, 
and cried, * Do not, my dear, believe a word 
Kate Willow lays; Ihe is fpiteful, and makes 
ftories, becaufe Ihe loves to hear me talk to 
hcrlelf for your fake.’ * Look you there,’ quoth 
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fir Roger, ‘ do you fee there, all mifehief comes 
from confidents ! But let us not interrupt them; 
the maid is honeft, and the man dare not be 
otherwife ; for he knows I loved her father : I 
will interpofe in this matter, and hallcn the 
wedding. Kate Willow is a witty mifehievous 
wench in the neighbourhood, who was a beauty; 
and makes me hope I lhall fee the perverfe 
widow in her condition. She was fc) flippant 
with her anfwers to all the honeft fellows that 
came near her, and fo very vain of her beauty, 
that flic has valued hcrfelf upon her charms till 
they arc ceafed. She therefore now makes it 
her bufinefs to prevent other young women 
from being more difcrect than flic was hcrfelf : 
however, the fancy thing faid the other day well 
enough, ' Sir Roger and I muft make a match, 
for we are both defpifed by thofc w'e loved.’ 
The huffy has a great deal of power wherever 
Ihe comes, and has her fharc of cunning. 

‘ However, when I reflect upon this woman’’, 
I do not know whether in the main I am the 
worfe for having loved her : whenever Ihc is 
recalled to my imagination my youth returns, 
and I feel a forgotten warmth in my veins: 
This affliftion in my life has ftreaked all my 
conduft with a foftnefs, of which I fhould 
otherwife have been incapable. It is perhaps, 
to this dear image in my heart, owing that I am 
apt to relent, that I eafily forgive, and that many 
dcflrable things are grown into my temper, 
which I fhould not have arrived at by better 

' See Vol. 1 . N" 3. Vol. ir. N« 113. 
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motives than the thought of being one day hers. 
I am pretty well fatisfied fuch a paiRon as 1 have 
had is never well cured ; and between you and 
me, I am often apt to imagine it has had fbme 
whimfical cfFcd: upon my brain: for I fre- 
quently find, that in my moft ferious difeourfe 
I let fall fome comical familiarity of fpeech or 
odd phrafe that makes the company laugh. 
However, I cannot but allow flie is a moll ex- 
cellent woman. When Ihc is in the country I 
warrant fhe does not run into dairies, but reads 
upon the nature of plants ; but has a glafs-hive, 
and comes into the garden out of books to fee 
them work, and obferve the policies of their 
commonwealth. She underRands every thing. 
I would give ten pounds to hear her argue with 
my friend fir Andrew Freeport about trade. 
No, no, for all lire looks fo innocent as it w’ere, 
take my word for it fhe is no fool,' T *. 

® By Steele. This paper, with Steele’s editorial mark, 
might probably have been compofed from hints on the cha- 
radter of fir Roger de Coverley- T his fjgnatuie T however 
does not appear to have been appropriated by Steele entirely, 
for it was moft probably ufed at times by Mr. Thomas Tickell. 
Sec N“ 324, note on Steele’s fignatures R and T, ad finem^ 
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N“ 1 19. Tucfday, July 17, 1711. 


llrbcm quam dicunt Romam, Mdibd'c^ putavi 
Stultui ep huic mjh-a: fimilcm ■ 

ViRC. Kcl. i. 20. 

The city men call Iiomc, unfkilful clown, 

1 thought rcfciiihled this our humble town. 

Warton. 

The firft and moft obvious reflexions which 
arlfc in a man wlio changes the city tor the 
country, arc upon the different manners of the 
people whom he meets with in thofc two dif- 
ferent fcencs of life. By manners I do not 
mean morals, but behaviour and good-breeding, 
as they Ihcvv thcmfelvcs in the town and in the 
country. 

And here in the firlt place I muff obferve a 
very great revolution that has happened in this 
article of good-breeding. Several obliging de- 
ferences, condcf’cenfions, and fubmifltons, with 
many outward forms and ceremonies that accom- 
pany them, w'erc firtt of all brought up among 
the politer part of mankind, who lived in courts 
and cities, and diftinguiftied themfclves from 
the ruftic part of the fpecies (who on all occa- 
ffons aXed bluntly and naturally) by fuch a 
mutual complaifancc and intercourfc of civili- 
ties. Thefe forms of converfation by degrees 
multiplied and grew troublcfome ; the modifli 
world found too great a conftraint in them, and 
have therefore thrown moft of them afide. 
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Converfation, like the Romifli religion, was 
fo incumbered with lliow and ceremony, that 
it Rood in need of a reformation to retrench its 
fupcrfluitics, and reftorc it to its natural good 
fenfe and beauty. At prefent therefore an 
unconftrained carriage, and a certain opennefs 
of behaviour, arc the height of good-breeding. 
The falhionable world is grown free and ealy ; 
our manners fit more loofc upon us. Nothing 
is fo modilh as an agreeable negligence. In a 
word, good-breeding fliow’s itfelf moll:, where 
to an ordinary eye it appears the Icaft. 

If after this we look on the people of mode 
in the country, we find in them the manners of 
the laft age. They have no fooner fetched 
thcmfelves up to the fafliions of the polite world, 
but the town has dropped them, and are nearer 
to the firll Rate of nature than to thofe refine- 
ments which formerly reigned in the court, and 
Rill prevail in the country. One may now 
know a man that never converfed in the world, 
by his excefs of good-breeding. A polite 
country efquire lhall make you as many bows 
in half an hour, as would ierve a courtier for a 
week. There is infinitely more to do about 
place and precedency in a meeting of juRices’ 
wives, than in an affembly of duchelTes. 

This rural politenefs is very troublclbmc to a 
man of my temper, who generally take the chair 
that is next me, and walk firR or laR, in the 
front or in the rear, as chance dircAs. I have 
known -my friend fir Roger’s dinner almoR 
cold before the company could adjuR the cere- 

I 
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monial, and be prevailed up<m to fit down ; and 
have heartily pitied my old friend, when I have 
feen him forced to pick and cull his guefts, as 
they fate at the fcveral parts of his table, that 
he might drink their healths according to their 
refpedivc ranks and qualities. Honeft Will 
Wimble, who I fliould have thought had been 
altogether uninfefted with ceremony, gives me 
abundance of trouble in this particular. Though 
he has been filhing all the morning, he will not 
help himfelf at dinner until I am ferved, When 
wc are going out of the hall, he runs behind me ; 
and laft night, as we were walking in the fields. 
Hopped lliort at a ftilc until I came up to it, and 
upon my making figns to him to get over, told 
me with a ferious fmile, that fure I believed 
they had no manners in the country. 

There has happened another revolution in the 
point* of good-breeding, which relates to the 
converfation among men of mode, and which 1 
cannot but look upon as very extraordinary. It 
was certainly one of the firfl: diftiuftions of a 
well-bred man to exprefs every thing that had 
the moft remote appearance of being obfcenc, 
in modeH terms and diftant phrafes; whilft 
the clown, who had no fuch delicacy of concep- 
tion and expreffion, clothed his ideas in. thofe 
plain homely terms that are the moft obvious 
and natural. This kind of good manners was 
perhaps carried to an excels, fo as to make 
converfation too ftiff, formal, and precife : for 
which rcafon (as hypocrify in one age is gene- 
rally fucceeded by atheifra in another) conver- 
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fation is in a great meafurc relapfed into the 
firft extreme ; lb that at pretent fcveral of our 
men of the town, and particularly tliofe who 
have been polilhed in France, make ule of the 
mod coarfc uncivilized words in our language, 
and utter themfclves often in luch a manner as 
a clowm would blulli to hear. 

This intiimous piece of good-breeding, which 
reigns among the coxcombs of the town, has 
not yet made its way into the country ; and as 
it is impoffible for fuch an irrational way of 
converlation to laft long among a people tljat 
make any profeffion of religion, or lliow of mo- 
defty, if the country gentlemen get into it, they 
will certainly be left in the lurch. Their good- 
breeding will come too late to them, and they 
will be thought a parcel of lewd clowns, while 
they fancy thcmfelves talking together like men 
of wit and pleafure. 

As the two points of good-breeding, which 
I have hitherto infilled upon, regard behaviour 
and converfation, there is a third which turns 
upon drefs. In this too the country arc very 
much bchind-hand. The rural beaus are not 
yet got out of the falliion that took place at the 
time of the revolution, but ride about the 
country in red Coats and laced hats, while the 
w'omen in many parts are Rill trying to outvie 
one another in the height of their head-drell'es. 

But a friend of mine, who is now upon the 
w'ellern circuit, having promifed to give me an 
account of the feveral modes and falhions that 
prevail in the different pjlrts of the nation 
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through which he paiTes, I lhall defer the en- 
larging upon this laft topic till I have received 
a letter from him which I expeft every poft‘. 


At Drury-lanc, July 17, Sophonilba. The pan of 
MahniiTa by Mr. Booth. Spe£l. ia folio. 

N‘^130. Wednefday, July 18, lyii. 


Efudem credo f quia Jit divinims ilUs 

ingenmm "■ ■■■** Vino. Georg, u 415. 

— 1 deem their breads infpir’J 
With a divine fagacity. 

Mr friend fir Roger is very often merry 
with me upon my palling fo much of my time 
among his poultry. He has caught me twice 
or thrice looking after a bird’s neft, and fevcral 
times fitting an hour or two together near a 
hen and chickens. He tells me he believes I 
am perfonally acquainted with every fowl 
about his houle ; calls fuch a particular cock 
my favourite; and frequently complains that 
his ducks and geclc have more of my company 
than himfelf. 

I mull confefs T am infinitely delighted with 
thole fpcculations of nature which are to be 
made in a country-life ; and as my reading has 
very much lain among books of natural hilloiy, 
I cannot forbear recollefting upon this occalion 
the fevcral remarks which I have met with in, 

‘ See Spe<S. N® 129. 

* By AAldilbn, dated, it feems, London. See N® 334, note. 
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authors, and comparing them with what falls 
under my own oblervation : the arguments for 
Providence drawn from the natural hiftory of 
animals being in my opinion demonftrativc. 

The make of every kind of animal is different 
from that of every other kind ; and yet there is 
not the leafl: turn in the mufcles or twill: in the 
fibres of any one, which does not render them 
more proper for that particular animal’s way of 
life than any other call: or texture of them would 
have been. 

The moll: violent appetites in all creatures are 
luff and hunger. The firll is a perpetual call 
upon them to propagate their kind ; the latter 
to preferve themfelves. 

It is allonilhing to confider the different de- 
grees of care that defeend from the parent to the 
young, fo far as is abfolutely necelTaiy for the 
leaving a pofterity. Some creatures call their 
eggs as chance direfts them, and think of them, 
no farther ; as infers and feveral kinds of fifli. 
Others, of a nicer frame, find out proper beds 
to depofit them in, and there leave them ; as 
the ferpent, the crocodile, and oftrich ; others 
hatch their eggs and tend the birth, until it is 
able to Ihift for itfclf. 

What can we call the principle which directs 
every different kind of bird to obferve a particu- 
lar plan in the llrufture of its neft, and dlredis 
all the lame fpccics to work after the fame 
model ? It cannot be imitation; for though you 
hatch a crow' under a hen, and never let it fee 
any of the works of its own kind, the nell it 
makes lhalJ be the lame, to the laying of a 
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fttck, with all the other ncfts of the fame 
^cies. It cannot be reafon ; for were animals 
endued with it to as great a degree as man,’ 
their buildings would as different as ours, 
according to the different conveniencies that 
they would propofe to themfelves. 

Is it not remarkable, that the fame temper of 
weather, which raifes this genial warmth in 
animals, fhould cover the trees with leaves, and 
the fields with grafs, for their fecurity and con- 
cealment, and produce iiich infinite fwarms of 
infers for the fupport and fuflenance of their 
refpe^ve broods ? 

Is it not wonderful, that the love of the 
parent fhould be fb violent while it lafls, and 
that it fhould lafl: no longer than is necefiaiy for 
the prefervation of the young ? 

The violence of this natural love is exempli- 
fied by a very barbarous experiment; which 
1 fhall quote at length, as I find it in an excel- 
lent autW, and hope my readeis will pardon 
the mentioning fuch an inflance of cruelty, 
hecaufe there is nothing can fo effeftually fhew 
the Rrength of that principle in animals of 
which 1 am here fpeaking. * A perfon who 
was well fkilled in diffedions opened a bitch, 
and as fhe lay in the mofi: ezquifite tortures, 
offered her one of her young puppies, which fhe 
inunediately fell a licking; and for the time 
feemed infenfible of her own pain. On the 
removal, fhe kept her eye fixt on it, and began 
a wailing fort of cry, which feemed rather to 
proceed from the lofs of her young one, than 
the fenfe of her own torments.* 

VoL. ir. P 
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But notwithilanding this natural love iir 
brutes is much more violent and intenfe than in 
rational creatures. Providence has taken care 
that it Ihould be no longer troublefome to the 
parent than it is ufeful to the young; for To foon 
as the wants of the latter ceafe, the mother 
withdraws her fondnels, and leaves them to 
provide for thcmfelves; and what is, a very 
remarkable circumftance in this part of inilind, 
we find that the love of the parent may be 
lengthened out beyond its ufual time, if the 
prelervation of the Ipecies requires it : as we 
may fee in birds that drive away their young as 
foon as they are able to get their livelihood, but 
continue to feed them if they are tied to the neft, 
or confined within a cage, or by any other 
means appear to be out of a condition of 
fupplying their own neccifities. 

This natural love is not oblerved in animals 
to afeend from the young to the parent, which 
is not at all necefiary for the continuance of the 
fpecies: nor indeed in reafonable creatures does 
it rile in any proportion, as it Ipreads itfelf 
downward ; for in all family afiedlion, we find 
protedlion granted and favours bellowed, are 
greater motives to love and tendernels, than 
fafety, benefits, or life received. 

One would wonder to hear fceptical men 
difputing ^r the reafon of animals, and telling 
us it is only our pride and prejudices that will 
not allow them the ufe of that faculty. 

Realbn Ihevrs itfelf in all occurrences of life; 
whereas the Brute makes no difeovery of fuch a 
talent, but in what immediately regards his own 
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prefervation, or the continuance of his fpecies. 
Animals in their generation are wifer than the 
fons of men; but their wifdora is confined to a 
few particulars, and lies in a very narrow com- 
pafs. Take a brute out of his infbnd, and you 
find him wholly deprived of underftanding. 
To ufe an inflance that comes often under 
obfervation : 

With what caution does the hen provide 
herfelf a nefl in places unfrequented, and free 
from noife and difturbance ! when fhe has laid 
her eggs in fuch a manner that fhe can cover 
them, what care does fhe take in turning them 
frequently, that all parts may partake of the 
vital warmth? when fhe leaves them, to pro- 
vide for her neceflary fuflenance, how punc- 
tually does fhe return before they have time to 
cool, and become incapable of producing an 
animal ! In the fummer you fee her giving her- 
felf greater freedoms, and quitting her care for 
above two hours together; but in winter, when 
the rigour of the feafon would chill the princi- 
ples of life, and deftroy the young one, fhe 
•grows more afliduous in her attendance, and 
Hays away but half the time. When the birth 
approaches, with how much nicety and atten- 
tion does fhe help the chick to break its prifon ! 
not to take notice of her covering it from the 
injuries of the weather, providing it proper 
nourifhment, and teaching it to help itfelf; nor 
to mention her forfaking the neft, if after the 
ufual time of reckoning the young one does not 
make its appearance. A chymical operation 

Pa. 
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could not be followed with greater art or dilt* 
gence^ than is feen in the hatching of a chick; 
though there are many other birds that Ihew an 
infinitely greater fagacity in all the foremen- 
tioned particulars. 

But at the fame time the hen, that has all 
this ieeming ingenuity (which is indeed abib- 
lutely neceluary for the propagation of the Se- 
cies,) confidered in other rel^eds, is without 
the lead; glimmering of thought or common 
ienfe. She midakes a piece of chalk for an egg, 
and fits upon it in the fame manner. She is 
infenfible of any increafe or diminution in the 
number of thofe fiie lays. She does not dif- 
tinguifli between her own and thole of another 
Ipecies; and when the birth appears of never 
fo different a bird, will cherlih it for her own. 
In all thefe circumflances which do not carry 
an immediate regard to the fubfiftence of her- 
felf or her fpecies, Ihe is a very idiot. 

There is not in my opinion, any thing more 
myflerious in nature than this initindt in 
animals, which thus rifes above reafon, and falls 
infinitely fhort of it. It cannot be accounted for 
by any properties in matter, and at the fame 
time works after lb odd a manner, that one 
cannot think it the faculty of an i'ntelledual 
being. For my own part, I look upon it as 
upon the principle of gravitation in bodies, 
which is not to be explained by any known 
qualities inherent in the bodies themfelves, nor 
firom uiy laws of mechanifm, but, according to 
the bed; notions of the gieatefi; philolbpbers, is 
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an immediate impreffion from the iirft Movers 
and the divine energy acting in the creatures. 


N’ I3I. Thurfday, July 19, lyii. 


^ ■ 'Jovis omma plena. ViRG. £cl. iu.6o. 

- A ll things are full of Jove. 

As I was walking this morning in the great 
yard that belongs to my friend’s country-houfe, 
I was wonderfully pleafed to fee the different 
workings of inftinct in a hen followed by a 
brood of ducks. The young, upon the fight of 
a pond, immediately ran into it; while the ftep- 
mother, with all imaginable anxiety, hovered 
about the borders of it, to call them out of 
an element that appeared to her fb dangerous 
and defilruftive. As the different principle 
which a^ed in thefe different animals cannot 
be termed reafbn, fb when we call it inftin^t, 
we mean fomething we have no knowledge of. 
To me, as I hinted in my lafi paper, it feems 
the immediate direction of Providence, and fuch 
an operation of the fiipreme Being, as that 
which determines all the portions of matter to 
their proper centres. A modern philofopher, 
quoted by mpnfieur Bayle in his learned difler- 
tation on the Souls of Brutes, delivers the fame 
opinbn, though in a bolder form of words, 
where he fays, Detts ^ anima hrutmtnit * God 

'V By Addifon, dated, it feems, London. See 6nal note to 

N“334- 
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himfelf is the foul of brutes.’ Who can tell 
what to call that feemihg fagacity in animals, 
which direds them to fuch food as is proper for 
them, and makes them naturally avoid what- 
ever is noxious or unwholefome ? Tully has 
obferved, that a lamb no fooner falls from its 
mother, but immediately and of its own accord 
it applies itfelf to the teat. Dampier, in his 
Travels, tells us, that when fcamen are thrown 
upon any of the unknown coaRs of America, 
they never venture upon the fruit of any tree, 
how tempting foever it may appear, unlefs they 
obferve that it is marked with the pecking of 
birds.; but fall on without any fear or appre- 
henfion where the birds have been before them. 

But notwithRanding animals have nothing 
like the ufc of reafon, we find in them all the 
lower parts of our nature, the paflions and 
fenfes in their greateft ftrength and perfeftion. 
And here it is worth our obfervation, that all 
beaRs and birds of prey are wonderfully fubjeft 
to anger, malice, revenge, and all the other 
violent paRions that may animate them in fearch 
of their proper food; as thofe that are inca- 
pable of defending thcmfelves, or annoying 
others, or whofe fafety lies chiefly in their 
Right, are fufpicious, fearful, and apprehenfive 
of every thing they fee or hear ; whilR others, 
that are of afliRance and ufe to man, have their 
natures foftened with fomething mild and 
trad:able, and by that means arc qualified for a 
domeRic life. In this cafe the paflions gene- 
rally correfpond with the make of the body. 
We do not find the fury of a lion in fo weak 
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and defencelefs an animal as a Iamb ; nor the 
meeknefs of a lamb in a creature fb armed for 
battle and aifault as the lion. In the lame 
manner, we find that particular animals have a 
more or lefs exquifite fliarpnefs and fagacity in 
thole particular fenles which mofi; turn to their 
advantage, and in which their fafety and welfare 
is the mofi concerned. 

Nor mufi we here omit that great variety of 
arms with which nature has differently fortified 
the bodies of fiveral kind of animals, fuch as 
claws, hoofs, horns, teeth, and tulks, a tail, a 
fiing, a trunk, or a probofeis. It is likewifi ob- 
lerved by naturalifis; that it mufi be fome hid- 
den principle, difiind from what we call reafbn, 
w'hich infiruds animals in the ufi of thele their 
arms, and teaches them to manage them to the 
befi advantage; becaufc they naturally defend 
themfelves with that part in which- their firength 
lies, before the weapon be formed in it ; as is 
remarkable in lambs, which, though they are 
bred within doors, and never faw the adions of 
their own fpecies, pufli at thofe who approach 
them with their foreheads, before the firfi bud- 
ding of a horn appears. 

I ihall add to thefe general obfervations an 
inftance, which Mr. I^ocke * has given us of 
Providence even in the imperfedlions of a 
creature which fiems the meanefi and the mofi 
defpicable in the whole animal world. * We 
may,' fays he, * from the make of an oyfier, or 
cockle, conclude, that it has not fo many nor fo 

' £0ay on Haman Underdanding, B. II. Ch.p. Se£l. 13. 
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qviick fenles as a man> on feveral other animals : 
nor if it had> would it, in that Rate and incapa- 
city of transferring itielf from one place to 
another, be bettered by them. What good 
would fight and hearing do to a creature, that 
cannot move itfelf to or from the object, 
wherein at a difiance it perceives good or evil } 
and would not- quicknefi of ienfation be an 
inconvenience to an animal that mufi be fiill 
where chance has once placed it, and there 
receive the afflux of colder or warmer, clean or 
foul water, as it happens to come to it?* 

I fliall add to this infiance out of Mr. Locke 
another out of the learned Dr. More y, who 
cites it from Cardan, in relation to another ani- 
mal which Providence has left defective, but 
at the fame time has ihown its wifdom in the 
formation of that organ in which it ieems 
chiefly to have failed. * What is more obvi- 
ous and ordinary than a mole? and yet what 
more palpable argument of Providence than 
Ihe ? the members of her body are fo exa<fily 
fitted to her nature and manner of life: for her 
dvvelling being under, ground where nothing is 
to be ieen, nature has fo obfinirely fitted her 
with eyes, that naturalifis can fcarce agree 
whether Ihe haVe any fight at all, or no. But 
for amends, what ffle is capable of for her 
defence and warning of danger, Ihe has very 
eminently conferred upon her; for flie is ex- 
ceeding quick of hearing. And then her Ihdrt 
tail and ihort legs, but broad fore-feet armed 

r See his Antidote againft Atheifm, B. II. Ch. lo. SeA. 5. 
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■with (harp claws; we fee by the event to what 
purpofe they are, Ihe fo fwiftly working her- 
felf under ground, and making her way io faft 
in the earth as they that behold it cannot but 
admire it. Her legs therefore are Ihort, that 
flie need dig no more than will lerve the mero 
thicknefs of her body; and her fore-feet are 
broad that ihe may fcoop away much earth at a 
time; and little or no tail ihe has, becauie ihe 
couries it not on the ground, like the rat or 
moufe, of whofe kindred ihe is; but lives under 
the earth, and is fain to dig herfelf a dwelling 
there. And ihe making her way through fo 
thick an element, which will not yield eaiily, 
as the air or the water, it had been dangerous to 
have drawn fo long a train behind her; for her 
enemy might fall upon her rear, and fetch her 
out, before ihe had compleated or got full po& 
ieilion of her works.* 

I cannot forbear mentioning Mr. Boyle’s re- 
mark upon this lait creature, who I remember 
fomewhcre in his works' oblerves, that though 
the mole be not totally blind (as it is commonly 
thought) ihe h^ not ught enough to diftinguiih 
particular objeds. Her eye is iaid to have but 
one humour in it, which is iup^ofed to give her 
the idea of light but of nothing elie, and is fo 
formed that this idea is probably painful to the 
animal. Whenever ihe comes up into broad 
day ihe might be in danger of bein^ taken, un- 
Itis ihe were thus aifeded by a light ftriking 

* In his Treatife on the Nature of final Canfes. 3ee his 
works in folio, Vol. iv. 
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upon her eye, and immediately warning her. to 
bury herfelf in her proper element. More fight 
would be ufelefs to her, as none at all might be 
fatal. 

I have only inflanced liich animals as feem 
the mod imperfeft works of nature; and if 
Providence fhews itfelf even in the blemifhes 
af thefe creatures, how much more docs it dif- 
cover itlelf in the fcveral endowments which it 
has varioully beftowed upon fuch creatures as 
are more or lefs finiihed and compleated in their 
fcveral faculties, according to the condition of 
life in which they are polled. 

I could wifhour Royal Society would compile 
a body of natural hiftory, the bed that could 
be gathered together from books and obdrva- 
tions. If the feveral writers among them took 
each his particular fpccies, and gave us a didind 
account of its original, birth and education ; its 
policies hodilitics and alliances, with the frame 
and texture of its inward and outward parts, 
and particularly thofe that didinguifh it from all 
other animals, with their peculiar aptitudes for 
the date of being in which Providence has 
placed them, it would be one of the bed fer- 
viccs their dudics could do mankind, and not 
a little redound to the glory of the all-wife 
Contriver. 

It is true, fuch a natural hidory, after all the 
difquifitions of the learned, would be infinitely 
fhort and defedive. Seas and deferts hide mil- 
lions of animals from our obfervation. Innu- 
mciuble artifices and dratagems are aded in the 
* howling wildernefs’ and in the * great deep,’ 
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that can never come to our knowledge. Befides 
that there are infinitely more Ipecies of creatures 
which are not to be feen without, nor indeed 
with the help of the fineft glaffes, than of fuch 
as are bulky enough for the naked eye to take 
hold of. However, from the confi deration of 
fuch animals as lie within the compafs of our 
knowledge, we might eafily form a conclufion 
of the reft, that the fame variety of 'wifdom 
and goodnefs runs through the whole creation,, 
and puts every creature in a condition to pro- 
vide for its fafety and fubfiftence in its proper 
Ration. 

Tully has given us an admirable fketch of 
• natural hiftory “, in his fecond book concerning 
the Nature of the Gods ; and that in a ftile fo 
railed by metaphors and deferiptions, that it 
lifts the liibjedl above raillery and ridicule, 
which frequently fall on fuch nice obfervations 
when they pafs through the hands of an ordi- 
nary writer, L\ 

^ See the arguments of Lucilius Balbus, the ftoic, in 
proof of the being, wifdom, power, and goodnefs of God, 
tranflated from Cicero’s 2d book De Natura Dcorum^ in the 
Appendix to Archbiihop Herring’s Letters, &c. ix. p. 26. 

Ey Addifon, dated, it feems, from London, See Tat* 
with notes, N®2i6, N® &c. notes ; and Spe£l:. No, 334. 
note on L. 
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N® 133 , Friday, July 30, 1711. 


Comes jtuuHJus in via pro vehicub tfi. Past. Syr. Frag. 

An agreeable companion upon the road is as good as a 
coach. 

A man’s firft care fhould be to avoid the 
reproaches of his own heart ; his next, to efcape 
the cenfures of the world. If the laft interferes 
with the former, it ought to be intirely neglcdfed; 
but otherwife there cannot be a greater fatif* 
fadion to an honeil mind, than to fee 'thofe 
approbations which it gives itfelf, feconded by* 
the applaufes of the public. A man is more 
fure of his condu6t, when the verdift which 
he paiTes upon his own behaviour is thus 
warranted and confirmed by the opinion of all 
that know him. 

My worthy friend fir Roger is one of thole 
who is not only at peace within himfelf, but 
beloved and eReemed by all about him. He 
receives a fuitable tribute for his univerfal bene- 
volence to mankind, in the returns of afiedion 
and good-will, which are paid him by every one 
that lives within his neighborhood. I lately 
met with two or three odd inftances of that 
general refped which is Ihewn to the good old 
knight. He would needs cany Will Wimble 
and myfclf with him to the country affizes. As 
we were upon the road Will Wimble joined a 
couple of plain men who rid before us, and cqn- 
verfed with them for fome time ; during which 
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my friend iir Roger acquainted me with their 
charaders. 

* The firft of them/ fays he, * that has a 
fpaniel by his ride, b a yeoman of about an 
hundred pounds a year, an honeri; man. He is 
juft within the game-adt, and qualified to kill 
an hare or a phealant. He knocks down a din- 
ner with his gun twice or thrice a week ; and by 
that means lives much cheaper than thofe who 
have not to good an efiate as himfelf. He 
would be a good neighbour if he did not defirroj 
ri> many partridges. In riiort, he is a very len- 
rible man; riioots flying; and has been Icveral 
times foreman of the petty-juiy. 

* The other that rides along with him is Tom 
Touchy, a fellow famous for taking the law’* 
of every body. There is not one in the town 
where he lives that he has not fued at a quarter- 
ielrions. The rogue had once the impudence 
to go to law with the Widow. His head is full 
of coris, damages, and gedmcnts. He plagued 
a couple of honeri: gentlemen fo long for a tref- 
pari in breaking one of his hedges, till he was 
forced to fell the ground it inclofed to defray 
the charges of the profecution : his father left 
him fouifcore pounds a year; but he has caft 
and been cari: fo often, that he is not now wordi 
thirty. I fuppofe he is going upon the old bufi- 
nefs of the willow-tree.’ 

As fir Roger was giving me this account of 
Tom Touchy, Will Wimble and his two com- 
panions flopped ihort rill we came up to them. 
After having paid their refpeds to fir Roger, 
Will told him that Mr, Touchy and he muft 
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Appeal to him upon a difpute that arofe between 
them. Will it feems had been giving his fellow- 
traveller an account of his angling one day in 
filch a hole: when Tom Touchy, inftead of 
hearing out his ftory, told him that Mr. fuch a 
one, if he pleafed, might * take the few of 
him’ for hlhing in that part of the river. My 
friend fir Roger heard them both, upon a round 
trot; and after having paufed fomc time told 
them, with the air of a man who would not give 
his judgment raflily, that * much might be faid 
on both fides.’ They were neither of them dif- 
fatisfied with the knight’s determination, becaufe 
neither of them found himfelf in the wrong by 
it. Upon which wc made the beft of our way 
to the aflizes. 

The court was fat before fir Roger came; 
but notwithflanding all the jufliccs had taken 
their places upon the bench, they made room 
for the old knight at the head of them; who 
for his reputation in the country took occafion 
to whifper in the judge’s ear, that he was glad 
his lordlhip had met with lb much good weather 
in his circuit. I was liflening to the proceed- 
ing of the court with much attention, and infi- 
nitely pleafed with that great appearance and 
folemnity which fo properly accompanies fuch 
a public adminiftration of our laws; when, after 
about an hour's fitting, 1 oblerved, to my great 
furpnfe, in the midR of a trial, that my friend 
lir Roger was getting up to fpeak. I was in 
fome pain for him, until I found he had acquit- 
ted himfelf of two or three fentences, with a 
look of much bufinefs and great intrepidity. 
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Upon his firft riiipg the court was huihed, 
and a general whifper ran among the country 
people, that lir Roger * was up.’ The fpeech 
he made was fo little to the purpofe, that I fhall 
not trouble my readers with an account of it ; 
and I believe was not fo much defigned by the 
hnight himfelf to inform the court, as to give 
him a figure in my eye, and keep up his credit 
in the country. 

I was highly delighted, when the court rofe, 
to foe the gentlemen of the country gathering 
about my old friend, and ftriving who Ihould 
compliment him mofo ; at the fame time that 
the ordinary people gazed upon him at a dillance, 
not a little admiring his courage, that was not 
afoaid to fpeak to the judge. 

In our return home we met with a very odd 
accident ; which I cannot forbear relating, be- 
caufo it flicws how defirous all who know fir 
Roger are of giving him marks of their eftcem. 
When we were arrived upon the verge of his 
eftate, we flopped at a little inn to reft ourfolves 
and our horfos. The man of the houfo had it 
foems been formerly a forvant in the knight’s 
family ; and to do honour to his old maftcr, had 
fome time fince, unknown to fir Roger, put him 
up in a fign-poft before the door ; fo that the 
knight’s head had hung out upon the road about 
a week before he himfelf knew any thing of the 
matter. As foon as fir Roger w'as acquainted 
with it, finding that his forvant’s indiferetion 
proceeded wholly from affeftion and good w'ill, 
he only told him that he had made him too 
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high a compliment; and when the fellow 
feemed to think that could hardly be, added 
with a more dedfive look, that it was too great 
an honour for any man under a Duke ; but told 
him at the &me time, that it might be altered 
with a very few touches, and that he himfelf 
would be at the charge of it. Accordingly th^ 
got a painter by the knight’s diredions to add 
a pair of whifkers to the face, and by a little 
aggravation of the features to change it into the 
Suacen s Head. I ihould not have known this 
ftoiy, had not the inn>keeper, upon iir Roger’s 
alighting, told him in my hearing, that his 
honour’s head was brought back laft night 
with the alterations that he had ordered to be 
made in it. Upon this my friend, with his 
ufual cheerfiilnefs, related the particulars above 
mentioned, and ordered the head to be brought 
into the room. I could* not forbear difeovering 
greater exprelfions of mirth than ordinary upon 
the appearance of this monftrous face, under 
which, notwithftanding it was made to frown 
and ftare in a moft extraordinary manner, 1 
could Rill difeover a diftant refemblance of my 
old friend. Sir Roger, upon feeing me laugh, 
defired me to tell him truly if I thought it polfible 
for people to know him in that dif^ife. I at 
£rR kept my ufual filence; but upon the knight’s 
conjuring me to tell him whether it was not Rill 
more like himfelf than a Saracen, 1 compofed 
my countenance in the beR manner I could, 
and replied, that * much might be faid on 
lil^th Rdes.’ 
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Upon ray inquity who he was, fir Roger told 
me that he was a young gentleman of a confi- 
derable cftate, who had been educated by a 
tender mother that lived not many miles from 
the place where we were. She is a very good 
lady, fays my friend, but took fo much care of 
her fon’s health, that file has made him good 
for nothing. She quickly found that reading 
was bad for his eyes, and that writing made his 
head ache. He was let loofe among the woods 
as foon as he was able to ride on horfeback, or 
to carry a gun upon his fiioulder. To be brief, 
I found, by my friend’s account of him, that he 
had got a great fiock of health, but nothing 
ellc ; and that if it were a man’s bufincls only 
to live, there would not be a more accomplifiicd 
young fellow in the whole country. 

The truth of it is, fince my refiding in 
thefi: parts I have fecn and heard innumerable 
inftanccs of young heirs and elder brothers who, 
cither from their own reflcdling upon the eilates 
they arc born to, and theref(Mre thinking all 
other accomplilhments unneceffary, or from 
hearing thefe notion^ frequently inculcated to 
them by the flattery of their fervants and 
domeftics, or from the larne foolifii thought 
prevailing in thofc who have the care of their 
education, arc of no manner of ulc but to keep 
up their families, and tranfmit their lands and 
houfes ifi liwe to pofterity. 

'I'hjisjnii^cs me often think on a ftory I have 
heard of two friends, which I fiiall give my 
reader at large, under feigned names. The 
moral of it may, I hope, be'ufeful, though there 
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are fbme circumftances which make it rather 
appear like a novel, than a true ftory. 

Eudoxus and Leontine began the world with 
fmall eftates. They were both of them* men 
of good fenfe and great virtue; They prole- 
cu ted their ftudies together in their earlier years, 
and entered into fuch a friendlhip as lafted to 
the end of their lives. Eudoxus, at his firft 
fetting out in the world, threw himfclf into a 
court, where by his natural endowments and his 
acquired abilities he made his way from one poll: 
to another, until at length he had raifed a' very 
confiderable fortune. Leontine on the contrary 
Ibught all opportunities of improving his mind 
by ftudy, converfation, and travel. He was 
not only acquainted with all the fciences, but 
with the moft eminent profeflbrs of them 
throughout Europe. He knew perfcdlly well 
the interefts of its princes, with the cuftoms 
and falhions of their courts, and could fcarce 
rncet with the name of an extraordinary perfon 
in the gazette whom he had not either talked 
to or fecn. In Ihprt, he had fo well mixt and 
digefted his knowledge of men and books, that 
he made one of the moft accomplillied perfons 
of his age. During the whole courfe of his 
ftudies and travels he kept up a pun<Stual corre- 
fpondence with Eudoxus, who often made him- 
felf acceptable to the principal men about court 
by the intelligence which he received from 
Leontine. When they were both turned of 
forty (an age in which, according to Mr. 
Cowley, * there is no dallying with life’) they 
determined, pur(uant to the refolution they had 
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taken in the beginning of their lives, to retire, 
and pafs the remainder . of their days in the 
country. In order to this, they both of them 
married much about the fame time. Leontine, 
-with his ovm and his vdfe’s fortune, bought a 
farm of three hundred a year, which lay within 
the neighbourhood of his friend Eudoxus, who 
had purchafed an eihite of as many thoufands. 
They were both of them fathers about the fame 
time, Eudoxus having a fon bom to him, and 
Leontine a daughter; but to the unfpeakable 

f rief of the latter, his young wife (in whom all 
is happinefs was wrapt up) died in a few days 
after the birth of her daughter. His affliftion 
would have been inlupportable, had not he been 
comforted by the daily viiits and converlations 
of his friend. As they were one day talking 
together with their u&al, intimacy, Leontine, 
coniidering how incapable he was of giving his 
daughter a proper education in his own houle, 
wd Eudoxus refledling on the ordinary behavi- 
our of a fon who knows himfelf to be the heir 
of a great eftate, they both agreed upon an 
exchange of childr^, namely, that the boy 
fliould bred up with Leontine as his fon, and 
that the girl Ifaould live with Eudoxus as his 
daughter, until they were each of them arrived 
at years of diferetion. The wife of Eudoxus, 
knowing that her fon could not be fo advan- 
tageoufty brought up as under the care of Leon- 
tine, and confidering at the fame time that he 
wendi^ be perpetually under her own eye, was 
by: degrees prevailed upon to fall in with the 
p^ed. She therefore took Leonilla, Ibr that 
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was the name of the girl, and educated her as 
her own daughter. The two friends on each 
iide had wrought themielves toiuch an habitual 
tendernefs for the children who were under their 
direftion, that each of them had the real paffion 
of a father, where the title was but imaginary. 
Florio, the name of the young heir that lived 
with Leontine, though he had all the duty and 
afFe<^ion imaginable for his liippoled parent, 
was taught to rejoice at the fight of Eudoxus, 
who vifited his friend very frequently, and was 
didated by his natural adedion, as well as by 
the rules of prudence,* to make himfelf efteemed 
and beloved by Florio. The boy was now old 
enough to know his fuppofcd father s circum- 
fiances, and that therefore he was to make his 
way in the world by his own induflry. This 
confideration grew llronger in him every day, 
and produced lb good an elFedl, that he applied 
himlelf with more than ordinary attention to the 
purliiit of every thing which Leontine recom<* 
mended to him . His natural abilities, which were 
very good, alfilled by the directions of lb excel- 
lent a counlellor, enablelf’him to make a quicker 
progrefs than ordinary through all the parts of 
his education. Before he was twenty years of 
a^e, having finilhed his lludies and extrciles 
with great applaule, he was removed from the 
univeility to the inns of court, where there are 
very few that make themfelves conliderable 
proficients in the lludies of the place, who 
know they lhall arrive at great ellates without 
then). This was not Florio’s cale ; he found 
that three hundred a year was but a poor ellate 
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fqr Leontine and to live upon, fo that 

h«: ftudied without intermiiRon till he gained a 
very good ipfight into the conllitution and laws 
of his country. 

I Ihould have told my reader, that whilft 
Elorio lived at the houfe of his foftcr-fathcr, he 
was always an acceptable gueft in the family of 
Eudoxus, where he became acquainted with 
I.»eonilla from her infancy. His acquaintance 
with her by degtees grew' into love, which in a 
mind trained up in all the fentimcnts of honour 
and virtue became a very unealy paffion. He 
delpaired of gaining an* heirefs of fo great a 
fortune, and would rather have died than 
attempted it by any indired methods. Lconllla, 
who was a woman of the greateft beauty joined 
with the greateft modefty, entertained at the 
fame time ,a fecrct paftiori for Florio, but con- 
duded herfclf with fo much prudence that 
fhe never gave him the leaft Intimation of it. 
Florio was now engaged in all thole arts and 
improvements that are proper to raife a man’s 
private fortune, and give him a figure in his 
country, but fccretl 3 r'tOTmented with that paflion 
which burns with the greateft fury in a virtuous 
and noble heart, when he received a fudden 
fummons from Leontine to repair to him in the 
country the next day. For it feems Eudoxus 
was fo filled with the report of his fon’s repu- 
. tation,^ that he could no longer withhold making 
hipafdf vJtnown to him. The morning after 
h||i< arrival at the houfe of his luppofed father, 
li^ontine told him that Eudoxus had fomethlng 
great importance to communi.cate to him; 
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upon which the good man embraced him, and 
wept. Florio was no fooncr arrived at the great 
lioufe that Rood iri, his neighbourhood, but 
Eudozus took him by the hand, after the lirft 
ialutes were over, and condudled him into his 
clofet. He there opened to him the whole 
fecret of his parentage and education, concluding 
after this manner : ‘ I have no other way left 
of acknowledging my gratitude to Lcoiitine, 
than by marrying you to his daughter. He 
lhall not lofe the pleafure of being your father 
by the difeovery 1 have made to you. Leonilla 
too fhall be ftill my daughter; her fHiaT piety, 
though mifplaced, has been fo exemplary that 
it deferves the greateft reward I can confer upon 
it. You lliall have the pleafure of feeing a 
great eftate fall to you, which you would have 
loft the rclifli of had you known yourfclf born 
to it. Continue only to deferve it in the lame 
manner you did before you were poffefled of it. 
I have left your mother in the next room. Her 
heart yearns towards you. She is making the 
fame difeoveries to Leonilla which I have made 
to yourfelf.’ Florio was 4b overwhelmed with 
this profufion of happinels, that he was not 
able to make a reply, but threw himfclf down 
at his father’s feet, and amldft a flood (jf tears, 
kifled and embraced his knees, alking his 
hlcfling, and expreffmg in dumb fliow thofe 
fentiments of love, duty, and gratitude that 
were too big for utterance. To conclude, the 
happy pair were married, and half Eudoxus’s 
eftate fettled upon them. Lcontine and Eudoxus 
paflbd the remainder of their lives together; 
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and received in the dutiful and' alFedionate 
behaviour of Florio and Leonilla the juft recomt 
pence, as well as the natural effects of that care 
which they h^ bcftpwed upon them in their 
education, 

In the Great Room at Richmond Wells was advettifed 
to lx performed on this day, an extraordinary Concert of 
▼ocal and jnftniineotal roufic; the vocal parts by Mr. Leve4 
fidge, Mr. Teno, Mr. Laurence, Mr. Rainton, and a girl a 
(icholar of Mr. Teno. To begin at fix o’clock. Tickets 
as. and 6d. each, N. B, The tide will ferve to come back 
the fame evening. The undertakerst Mr. Teno, and Mr, 
Cpthb^. Spea. in folio, 

N®ia 4 . Monday, July 53 , 17 ii. 


Mcya fiiSXiav, [tlya xax^v, 

A hook is a ^at evil,’ 

A MAN who publifties his works in a volume, 
has an infinite advantage over one who conio 
municates his writings to the world in loo^ 
trads and Angle pieces. We do not exped to 
meet with any thing in a bulky volume, till 
after Ibme heavy preamble, and feveral words of 
courfe, to prepare the reader for what follows. 
Nay, authors have eftabliflied it as kind of 
smle, that a man ought to be dull fometimesj 
as the moft fevere reader makes allowances for 
jmiuy lefts and nodding-places in a voluminous 
wtiteit. This gave occaftpn to the famous 

* By Addifon, dated, it is fnppofed, London. See N*’334, 
adte OR L* 
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Greek proverb which I have chofen for my 
motto, that ' a great book is a great evil.* 
bn the contrary, thofe who publiih their 
thoughts in diitind fheets, and as it were by 
piece-meal, have none of thele advantages. 
We muft immediately fall into our iubjeA, and 
treat every part of it in a lively manner, or our 
papers are thrown by as dull and iniipid. Our 
matter muR lie clofe together, and either be 
wholly new in itlelf, or in the turn it receives 
from our expreffions. Were the books of our 
beR authors thus to be retailed . to the public, 
and every page fubmittedto tiie tafte of forty or 
fifty thoufand readers, 1 am afraid we fhould 
complsun of many flat expreflions, trivial obfer- 
vations, beaten topics, and, common thoughts, 
which go off vciy well in the lump. At the 
fame time, notwithflanding Tome papers may 
be made up of broken hints and irregular 
iketches, it is often expeded that every flieet 
fhould be a kind of treatife, and make out in 
thought what it wants in bulk: that a point of 
humour fhould be worked up in all its parts ; 
and a fubjeft touched upon in its moft eflential 
articles, without the repetitions, tautologies, 
and enlargements, that are indulged to longer 
labours. The ordinary writers of morality pre- 
feribe to their readers after the Gulcnick way ; 
their medicines are made up in large quantities. 
An eflay-writer muft pra^tife in the chymical 
method, and give the virtue of a full draught 
in a few drops. Were all books reduced thus 
to their quintefTence, many a bulky author 
^ould make his appearance in a penny-paper. 
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There would be fcarce fuch a thing in nature as 
a folio ; the works of an age would be contained 
on a few Ihelves; not to mention millions of 
volumes, that would be utterly annihilated. 

I cannot think that the difficulty of furnilh- 
ing out feparate papers of this nature, has 
hindered authors from communicating their 
thoughts to the world after fuch a manner: 
though I muft confefs 1 am amazed that the 
prefs lliould be only made ule of in this way 
by news- writers, and the zealots of parties; 
as if it were not more advantageous to man- 
kind, to be inftrufted in wifdom and virtue, 
than in politics ; and to be made good fathers, 
hufbands, and Ions, than counfellors and fiatel^ 
men. Had the philofophers and great men of 
antiquity, who took fo much pains in order to 
inftrudl mankind, and leave the world wifer 
and better than they found it ; had they, I fay, 
been polfelTed of the art of printing, there is 
no queftion but they would have made fuch an 
advantage of it, ia dealing out their le<^res to 
the public. Our common prints * would be of 
great ufe were they thus calculated to diffufe 
good fenfe through the bulk of a people, to clear 
up their underilandings, animate their minds 
with virtue, diffipate the forrows of a heavy 
heart, or unbend the mind from its more fevere 
employmentswith innocent amufernents. When 
knowledge, indead of being bound up in books 
and kept in libraries and retirements, is thus 
obtruded upon the public; when it is canvaded 


* Newfpapcrs. 
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in every aflcmbly, and expofed upon every 
table, I cannot forbear rcflcftlng upon that 
padage in the Proverbs: * Wifdom crieth with- 
out, fbe iittercth her voice in the llreets; flie. 
crieth in the chief place of concourfe, in the 
openings of the gates. In the city flie uttcreth 
her words, faying, How long ye fiaiple ones 
will ye love dmplicity ? And the Icorners 
delight in their fcorning ? And fools hate 
knowledge ^ ?’ 

The many letters which come to me from 
perfons of the beft fenfe in both fexes, (for I 
may pronounce their characters from their w^ay 
of writing) do not a little encourage me in the 
profecution of this my undertaking: befides 
that my bookfeller tells me, the demand for 
thele my papers increafes daily. It is at his 
inftance that 1 lhall continue my rural fpecula- 
tions to the end of this month ; feveral having 
made up feparate lets of them, as they have 
done before of thofe relating to wit, to operas, 
to points of morality, or fubjeCls of humour s. 

I am not at all mortified, when fometimes I 
fee my works thrown afide by men of no tallc 
nor learning. There is a kind of heavinefs and 
ignorance that hangs upon the minds of ordinary 
men, which is too thick for knowledge to break 
through. Their fouls are not to be enlightened. 

‘ •—Ncx atra cavd circumvolat umhrd* 

ViRO. .ffin. ii. 360. 

* Black night enwraps them in her gloomy lhade.* 

^ Prov, I. 20, ar, 2 *. 

* This would juftify a new arrangement. A. 
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To thcfe 1 muft apply the fable of the mole> 
that after having confulted many oculifts for 
the bettering of his light, -was at laft provided 
with a good pair of fpe<ftacles ; but upon his 
endeavouring to make ule of them, his mother 
told him very prudently, * That fpeiftacles, 
though they might help the eye of a man, 
could be of no ufe to a mole.’ It is not there- 
fore for the benefit of moles that I publilh thefe 
my daily elTays. 

But befides fiich as are moles through igno- 
rance, there are others who are moles through 
envy. As it is faid in the Latin proverb, 
* That one man is a wolf to another ’’ fo gene- 
rally fpeaking, one author is a mole to another. 
It is impollible for them to difeover beauties in 
One another’s works; they have eyes only for 
fpots and blemilhes : they can indeed fee the 
light as it is faid of the animals which are their 
name-fakes, but the idea of it is painful to them; 
they immediately Ihut their eyes upon it, and 
withdraw themfolves into a wilful obfeurity. 
I have already caught two or three of thcfe 
dark undermining vermin, and intend to make 
a firing of them, in order to hang them up in 
one of my papers, as an example to all fuch 
voluntary moles. C \ 

Hoih 9 hmlrn lupus.* Pt aut. AJin. Aft II. Sc. IV . 88 . 

* By Addifon, dated, it is fuppoled, from his fummer 
apartments atChelfea. See N°334 and N°a2i, notes on 
Addifem’s iigaatures C, L, 'I, O; on the idea of their being 
the initial letters of the places whsK the papers were origi- 
nally written, or dated from. 
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N“ 125. Tuefday, July 24, 1711. 


Ne pueri, ne tanta aninus affuefcite bella : 

Neufatria validas in vifcere vertite vires. 

ViRC. uSn. vi. 832, 

This thirft of kindred blood, my fons, deteft, 
iNor turn your force againft your country’s breall. 

Drydek. 

My worthy friend fir Roger, when we arc 
talking of the malice of parties, very frequently 
tells us an accident that happened to him when 
he was a fchool-boy, which was at the time 
when the feuds ran high between the Round- 
heads and Cavaliers. This worthy knight, 
being then but a ftripling, had occafion to inquire 
which was the way to St. Anne’s Lane, upon 
which the perlbn whom he fpoke to, inftead of 
anfwering his queftion, called him a young 
popiih cur, and aiked him who had made Anne 
a laint? the boy, being in ibme confufion, 
inquired of the next he met, which was the 
way to Anne’s Lane ; but was called a prick- 
eared cur for his pains, and inftead of being 
fliewn the way, was told that Ihe had been a 
feint before he was born, and would be one after 
he was hangedi * Upon this,’ fays fir Roger, 
* I did not think fit to repeat the former 
queftion, but going into every lane of the 
neighbourhood, aiked what they * called the 
name of that lane.* By which ingenious 
artifice he found out the place he inquired after, 
without giving offence to any party. Sir Roger 
generally clofes this narrative with reflexions 
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on the mifehtef that parties do in the country ; 
how they fpoil good neighbourhood, and make 
honeft gentlemen hate one another; befides 
that they manifeftly tend to the prejudice of 
the land-tax, and the deftruftion of thc game. 

There cannot a greater judgment befal a 
country than fuch a dftadful fpirlt of divifion 
as rends a government into two diftin<3: people, 
and makes them greater ftrangers and more 
averfc to one another, than if they were aftually 
two different nations. The cffe<3:s of fuch a 
divifion are pernicious to the lafi; degree, not 
only with regard to tbofe advantages which 
they give the common enemy, but to tbofe 
private evils which they produce in the heart 
of alraoft every particular perfon. This influ- 
ence is very fatal both to men’s morals and their 
tinderftandings; it finks the virtue of a nation, 
and not only fo, but deftroys even common 
fenfe. 

A furious party-fpirit, wdicn it rages in its 
full violence, exerts itfclf in civil war and blood- 
ihed; and when it is under its greateft feftraints 
naturally breaks out in falfchood, detradion, 
calumny, and a partial adminiftration of Juflicc. 
In a word, it fills a nation with fpleen and ran- 
cour, and extinguifhes all the feeds of good- 
nature, compaflion, and humanity. 

Plutarch lays very finely, ‘ that a man fhould 
not allow himfelf to hate even his enemies, 
becaufe,’ fays he, ‘ if you indulge this paflion 
in ibme occafions, it will rife of itfelf in others; 
• if you hate your enemies, you will contrad 
fuch a vicious habit of mind, as by degrees will 
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break out upon thofe who are your friends, or 
thofe who are indiiFercnt to you.’ I might here 
obferve how admirably this precept of morality 
(which derives the malignity of hatred from tlie 
pallion itfelf, and not from its objed) anfwers 
to that great rule which was didated to the 
world about an hundred years before this philo- 
fopher wrote''; but inflead of that, I Ihall only 
take notice, with a real grief of heart, that the 
minds of many good men among us appear 
foured with party-principles, and alienated from 
one another in fuch a manner, as feems to me 
altogether inconfiftent with the didates cither 
of reafon or religion. Zeal for a public caufc 
is apt to breed paffions in the hearts of virtuous 
perfons, to which the regard of their own pri- 
vate intereft would never have betrayed them. 

If this party-fpirit has fo ill an effed on our 
morals, it has likewife a very great one upon 
our judgments. We often hear a poor infipid 
paper or pamphlet cried up, and fomctiracs a 
noble piece depreciated, by thofe who arc of a 
different principle from the author. One who 
is aduated by this fpirit is almoft under an 
incapacity of difeerning either real blemifhes or 
beauties. A man of merit in a different prin- 
ciple is like an objed fecn in two different 
mediums, that appears crooked or broken, 
however ftraight and intire it may be in itfelf. 
For this reafon there is fcarce a perfon of any 
figure in England, who docs not go by two 
contrary charaders, as oppofitc to one another 

^ Viz. by jefus Ghrift. See Luke vi. a; — ^32, &c. 
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fts light wd d^kneis. Knowledge aiid leaurning 
fuffer in a jparticular manner from this 'fibangi; 
prejudice, which at pr<^en£ prevails ambri^ all 
ranks and degrees in the Britiih liatibn. As 
men formerly became eminent in learned ^eie- 
ties by their parts and acquifitions, they now 
diitinguilh themfelves by the wanxim and 
violence with which they efpoule their refpe^ve 
parties.^Books are valued upon the like con<< 
^derations. An abufive fcurrilous fHle pades 
for iatire, and a dull fcheme of party<^notions 
is called fine writing. 

There is one piece of fophifby pra^fifed by 
both fidcs, and that is the t^ing any fcandalous 
Aory that has ever been whifpered or invented 
of a private man, for a known undoubted truth, 
and raifing fuitable fpeculations upon it Ca* 
lumnies that have never been proved, or have 
been often refuted, are the ordinary poftulatums 
of thele infamous fcribblers, upon which they 
proceed as upon firfi; principles granted by all 
men, though in their hearts they know they are 
falfe, or at beil vary doubtful. When they 
have laid theie fouhdalfiqhs it is no 

wonder that their ^ipimfbo^bar^^ is every way 
anfwerable to them. If fhis fhamelefs pradice 
of the prefent age endures much longer, praife 
and reproach will ceafe to be motives pf adion 
in good meii. 

There are certruii periods of tifhe in all 
governments when this inhuman fpirit prevuls. 
Italy yras long toni in pieces :b^ the 
and Gibellines, and France by thOft who were 
for and againft the league: but it is very 
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unhappy for a man to be born in luch a Rormy 
and tempefbious' leafon. It is the refllefs ambi- 
tion of artful men that thus breaks a people into 
faiRions, and draws feveral well-meaning pcrfbns 
to their intereft by a fpecious concern for their 
country. How many honeR minds arc filled 
with uncharitable and barbarous notions^ out of 
their zeal for the public good ? What cruelties 
and outrages would they not commit againR 
men of an adverfc party, whom they would 
honour and eReem, if, inRead of confidering 
them as they are reprefented, they knew them 
as they are ? Thus are perfbns of the greateR 
probity feduced into fhameful errors and preju- 
dices, made bad men even by that nobleR 
of principles, the * love of their country.’ I 
cannot here forbear mentioning the famous 
Spanifli proverb, * If there were neither fools 
nor knaves in the world, all people would be of 
one mind.’ 

For my own part I could heartily wnfh that 
all honeR men would enter into an aflbeiation, 
for the fupport of one another againR the 
endeavours of thofe whom they ought to look 
upon as their common enemies, whatlbever fide 
they may belong to. Were there fuch an honeR 
body of neutral forces, we fhould never fee the 
worR of men in great figures of life becaufe they 
are ufeful to a party ; nor the beR unregarded 
becaufe they are above pra^lifing thofe methods 
which would be grateful to their faction. We 
fhould then fingle every criminal out olf the 
herd, and hunt him down, however formidable 
and overgrown he might appear : on the con- 
Yol. II. R 
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trary, we ihould flielter diftrefled innocence* 
and defend virtue, however befet with contempt 
or ridicule, envy or defamation. In Ihort, we 
Ihould not any longer regard our fellow-fubjedls 
as whigs or tories, but Ihould make the man 
of merit our friend, and the villain our enemy. 

C*. 


Adv. The quarterly contribution for the benefit of 
faithful fervants being continued at the office in Irontnongcr- 
lane, in the method originally propofed; all payments thereof 
ate to be made at the times appointed, under the forfeitures 
in the propofals. This method has hitherto had very good 
efl^fls, the benefits not being receivable without a dutiful 
behaviour in the fervants, and a good ebarafter from their 
mailers, has occafioned a Itridler obfervance of the fervants* 
duty, and a more earnell endeavour to deferve tlie charadler 
on which they have fo much dependance. N. B. One whole 

! rear’s fervice in one place gives a title to a claim. Sped:, in 
olio. N” 224. 

See the .paper in which the abfurdity of party-fpirit in 
ladies, difeovered by their patching on different fides « their 
fiices, is fo agreeably ridiculed. See alfo the following 
paper. 


N" 126. Wednefday, July 25, 1711. 


Tros Rutulujve fuat mlh difcrlmine babebo. 

ViRC. Mn. X. 108. 

Rutulians, Trojans, are the ffime to me. Drydek. 

In my yefterday’s paper I propofed, that the 
hon^fl: men of all parties fhould enter into 
a kind of aflbeiation for the defence of one 

‘ By Addifon, dated, it is fnppofed, from Chelfea. See 
note on Addifon's fignatures C, L, 1 , O. 
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another, and the Confulion of their common 
enemies. As it is defigned this neutral body 
ihould aft with a regard to nothing but truth 
and equity, and divett themlelves of the little 
heats and prepofl'effions that cleave to parties 
of all kinds, I have prepared for them the 
following form of an aflbciation, which may 
exprefs their intentions in the moft plain and 
Ample manner. 

* We whofe names are hereunto fubfcribcd 
do folcmnly declare, that we do in our con- 
fciences believe two and two make four ; and 
that we fliall adjudge any man whatfoever to 
be our enemy who endeavours to perfuade us 
to the contrary. We are like wife ready to 
maintain with the hazard of all that is near and 
dear to us, that fix is left than fcven in all 
times and all places ; and that ten will not be 
more three years hence than it is at prelent. 
We do allb firmly declare, that it is our refolu- 
tion as long as we live to call black black, and 
white white. And we fliall upon all occafions 
oppofe luch perfons that upon any day of the 
year fliall call black white, or white black, 
with the utmoft peril of our lives and fortunes.’ 

Were there fuch a combination of honeft 
men, who without any regard to places would 
endeavour to extirpate all fuch furious zealots 
as would facrifice one half of their country to 
the paflion and intereft of the other; as allb 
fuch infamous hypocrites, that are for pro- 
moting their own advantage under colour of the 
public good; with all the profligate immoral 
retainers to each fide, that have nothing to 
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recommend them but an implicit fubmillion to 
their leaders ; we Ihould loon fee that furious 
party-fpirit extinguilhed, which may. in time 
expofe us to the derifion and contempt of all 
the nations about us. 

A member of this fociety that would thus 
carefully employ himfelf in making room for 
merit, by throwing down the worthlefs and 
depraved part of mankind from thole con- 
fpicuous Rations of life to which they have 
been Ibmetimes advanced, and all this without 
any regard to his private intcreR, would be no 
fmall benefadlor to his country. 

I remember to have read in Diodorus Siculus “ 
an account of a very a<Rive little animal, which 
1 think he calls the ichneumon, fhat makes it 
the whole bufinefs of his life to break the eggs 
of the crocodile, which he is always in fearch 
after. This inRindt is the more remarkablc,^ 
becaufe the ichneumon never feeds upon the 
eggs he has broken, nor any other way finds 
his account in them. Were it not for the 
inceRant labours of this induRrious animal, 
AEgypt, fays the hiRorian, would be over-run 
with crocodiles; for' the ^Egyptians are fo far 
from dcRroying thofc pernicious creatures, that 
they worlhip them as gods. 

If we look into the behaviour of ordinary 
partizans, we lhall find them far from refem- 
bling this difintercRcd animal; and rather a<Ring 
after the example of the wild Tartars, who arc 

® Diod. Sic. .Biblloth. Lib. i. § 35— edit. Wefleling, 
fol. 1746. 
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ambitious of deftroying a man of the moft 
extraordinary parts and accomplllhmcnts, as 
thinking that upon his deceafe the fame talents, 
whatever poll: they qualified him for, enter of 
courfe into his deftroyer. 

As in the whole train of my fpeculations, I 
have endeavoured as much as I am able to 
extinguifh that pernicious Ipirit of paflion and 
prejudice, which rages with the fame violence 
in all parties, I am ftill the more dcfirous of 
doing feme good in this particular, becaufe I 
obferve that the fpirit of party reigns more in 
the country than in the town. It here con- 
trads a kind of brutality and ruftic ficrcenefs, 
to which men of a politer converfation arc 
wholly ftrangers. It extends itfelf even to the 
return of the bow and the hat; and at the fame 
time that the heads of parties preferve towards 
one another an outward fhow of good-breeding, 
and keep up a perpetual intercourfc of civilities, 
their tools that are difperfed in thefe outlying 
parts will not fo much as mingle together at a 
cock-match. This humour fills the country 
with feveral periodical meetings of Whig 
jockies and Tory fox-hunters ; not to mention 
the innumerable curfes, frowns, and whifpers 
it produces at a quarter- feffions. 

I do not know whether I have obferved in 
any of my former papers that my friends fiir 
Roger de Coverley and fir Andrew Freeport 
are of different principles, the firft of them 
inclined to the landed and the other to the 
monied intereft. This humour is fo moderate 
in each of them, that it proceeds no farther than 
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to an agreeable raillery, which very often diverts 
the reft of the club. I find however that the 
knight is a much ftronger Tory in the country 
than in town, which, as he has told me in my 
ear, is abfolutcly neceflary for the keeping up 
his intereft. In all our journey from London 
to his houfe wc did not fb much as bait at a 
Whig inn ; or if by chance the coachman flop- 
ped at a wrong place, one of fir Roger’s fervants 
would ride up to his maflcr full fjjeed, and 
whifper to him that the mailer of the houfe was 
againfl fuch an one in the lafl cledlion. This 
often betrayed us into hard beds and bad cheer ; 
for wc were not fb inquifitive about the inn as 
the innkeeper ; and provided our landlord’s 
principles were found, did not take any notice 
of the flalenefs of his provlfions. This I found 
flill the more inconvenient, becaufe the better 
the hofl was, the worfc generally were his 
accommodations; the fellow knowing very well 
that thofe who were his friends would take up 
with coarle diet and a hard lodging. For thefe 
reafons, all the while I was upon the road I 
dreaded entering into a houfe of any one that 
fir Roger had applauded for an honefl man. 

Since my flay at fir Roger’s in the country, I 
daily find more inflances of this narrow party- 
humour. Being upon the bowling-green at a 
neighbouring market-town the other day, (for 
that is the place where the gentlemen of one 
fide meet once a week) I obferved a flranger 
among them of a better prefence and genteeler 
behaviour than ordinary; but was much fur-, 
prifedi that notwithflanding he was a very fair 
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better, no body would take him up. But upon 
inquiry I found, that he was one who had 
given a difagreeable vote in a former parliament, 
for which reafbn there was not a man upon that 
bowling-green who would have fo much cor- 
relpondence with him as to win his money of 
him. 

Among other inftances of this nature, I muR 
not omit one which concerns myfelf. Will 
Wimble was the other day relating feveral 
ftrange Rories that he had picked up, no body 
knows where, of a certain great man; and upon 
my Raring at him, as one that was lurprifed to 
hear Rich things in the country, which had 
never been fo much as whifpered in the town. 
Will Ropped Riort in the thread of his difcourle, 
and after dinner aiked my friend fir Roger in 
his ear if he was fure that I was not a fanatic. 

It gives me a ferious concern to fee Rich a 
fpirit of difienfion in the countiy ; not only as it 
deRroys virtue and common fenfe, and renders 
us in a manner barbarians towards one another, 
but as it perpetuates our animofities, widens our 
breaches, and tranfmits our prefent palfions and 
prejudices to our poRerity. For my own part, 
I am ibmetimes afraid that I difeover the Reds 
of a civil war in thefe our divifions ; and there- 
fore cannot but bewail, as in their firR princi- 
ples, the miferies and calamities of our children. 

C“. 

" Addifon, dated, it is fappofed, from his fammer 
refidence in Chelfea. ^ N” aai, final note on Addifon’s 
lignatures C, L, I, O. See N° i 2 j, and final note, p. 24^, 
on party-fpirit, the bane of this country, in which there is to 
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N° 127. Thurfday, July 26, 1711. 


— » ^mntum eji in rebus inane! Pers. Sat. i. i. 

How much of emptineis we find in things ! 

It is our cuRom at fir Roger’s, upon the 
coming in of the poll, to fit about a pot of 
coffee, and hear the old knight read Dyer’s 
Letter ; which he does with his fpeftacles upon 
his nofe, and in an audible voice, fmiling very 
often at thofe little ftrokes of fatire, which are 
lb frequent in the writings of that author. I 
afterwards communicate to the knight luch 
packets as I receive under the quality of Spec- 
tator. The following letter chancing to plcale 
him more than ordinary, I lhall publilh it at his 
requell. 

. * Mr. Spectator, 

* You have diverted the town almoll; 
a whole month ,at the expence of the country, 
it is now high time that you Ihould give the 
country their revenge. Since your withdrawing 
from this place, the fair fex are run into great 

feldom any attention to politics without the prejudice and 
mifehievous fpirit of party. e 

At Drury-lane on Friday, July 37, The Volunteers ; 
or. The Stock jabbers. Blunt, by Mr. Crofs ; Hackwell, 
by Mr. Norris; Hackwell, jun. by Mr. Booth; Welford, 
by Mr. Mills ; Sir Nicholas Dainty, by Mr. Pack ; Sir Tim. 
Kaftril, by Mr. Bullock; Nickum, Mr. Bullock, jun.; 
TerefiR, hlrs. Saunders; Eugenia, Mrs, Bradlhaw ; Clara, 
by Mrs. Porter ; Winifred, Mifs Willis; and Mrs. Hack- 
well, by Mrs. Powell. Sped, in folio. 
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extravagancies. Their petticoats, which began 
to heave and fwell before you left us, are now 
blown up into a moft enormous concave, and rife 
every day more and more. In Ihort, fir, fmee our 
women know themfelves to be out of the eye 
of the Spedlator, they will be kept within no 
compafs. You praifed them a little too foon, 
for the modefty of their head-drelTes ; for as the 
humour of a fick perfon is often driven out* 
of one limb into another, their fuperfluity of 
ornaments, inftead of being entirely baniihed, 
lecms only fallen from their heads upon their 
lower parts. What they have loft in height 
they make up in breadth, and contrary to all 
rules of architedure, widen the foundations at 
the fame time that they fhorten the fuperftruc- 
ture. Were they, like Spaniili jennets, to 
impregnate by the wind, they could not have 
thought on a more proper invention. But as 
we do not yet hear any particular ufe in this 
petticoat, or that it contains any thing more 
than what was fuppofed to be in thofe of fcantier 
make, we are wonderfully at a lofs about it. 

‘ The women give out, in defence of tlicfc 
wide bottoms, that they are airy, and very 
proper tor the feafon ; but this I look upon to 
be only a pretence, and a piece of art, for it is 
well known we have not had a more moderate 
fummer thefe many years, fo that it is certain 
the heat they complain of cannot be in the 
weather. Befides, I would fain alk thefe tender 
conftitutioned ladies, why they ihould require 
more cooling than their mothers before them. 
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* I find feveral Ipcculative perfons are of 
opinion that our fex has of late years been veiy 
faucy, and that the hoop-petticoat is made ufe of 
to keep us at a diftance. It is mod certain that 
a woman’s honour cannot be better intrenched 
than after this manner, in circle within circle, 
amidft fuch a variety of out-works and lines of 
circumvallation. A female who is thus inveRcd 
in whalebone is fufficiently fecured againfi; the 
approaches of an ill-bred fellow, who might 
as well think of fir George Etherege’s way of 
making ** Love in a Tub®,” as in the midit of 
fo many hoops. 

* Among thefe various conje<Sures, there arc 
men of fuperftitious tempers, who look upon 
the hoop-petticoat as a kind of prodigy. Some 
will have it that it portends the downfal of the 
French king, and obferve that the farthingal 
appeared in England a little before the ruin of 
the Spaniih monarchy p. Others are of opinion 
that it foretels battle and bloodihed, and believe 
it of the fame prognoftication as the tail of a 
blazing ftar. For my part, I am apt to think 
it is a fign that multitudes are coming into the 
world rather than going out of it. 

‘ The firft time 1 faw a lady drelTed in one of 
thefe petticoats, I could not forbear blaming her 
in my own thoughts for walking abroad when 

" See his play fo called, A£t iv. feene 6 , where Dufoy, a 
Frenchmair, is thrufl: into a tub without a bottom, which he 
carries about the ftage on his Ihoulders, his bead coming 
through a hole at the top, 

f Viz. in 1558. 
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Ihe was * fo near her time/ but foon recovered 
myfelf out of ray error, when I found all the 
modllh part of the fex as * far gone,’ as herfelf. 
It is generally thought fome crafty women have 
flms betrayed their companions into hoops, that 
they might make them acceflary to their own 
concealments, and by that means efcape the 
cenfurc of the world; as wary generals have 
fbmetimes dreffed two or three dozen of their 
friends in their own habit, that they might not 
draw upon themfelves any particular attacks 
from the enemy. The ftrutting petticoat fmooths 
all diftincflions, levels the mother with the daugh- 
ter, and fets maids and matrons, wives and 
widows, upon the fame bottom. In the mean 
while, I cannot but be troubled to fee fo many 
wcll-lhaped innocent virgins bloated up, and 
waddling up and down like big-bellied women. 

* Should this fafhion get among the ordinary 
people, our public ways would be fb crowded, 
that we Ihould want ftreet-room. Several 
congregations of the beft falhion find themfelves 
already very much ftraitened, and if the mode 
increafe, I wifli it may not drive many ordinary 
women into meetings and conventicles. Should 
our fex at the fame time take it into their heads 
to wear trunk breeches (as who know's what 
their indignation at this female treatment may 
drive them to?) a man and his wife would fill 
a whole pew. 

* You know, fir, it is recorded of Alexander 
the Great % that in his Indian expedition he 

^ By Plutarch in his life of Alexander,— We do not yet 
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buried fevcral fuits of armour^ which by his 
diredions were made much too big for any of 
his foldiers, in order to give pofterity an extra- 
ordinary idea of him, and make them believe 
he had commanded an army of giants. I and 
perluaded that if one of the preient petticoats 
happens to be hung up in ’any repolitory of 
curiofities, it would lead into the fame error the 
generations that lie Ibme removes from us ; 
unlefs we can believe our pofterity will think 
fo difrefpedfully of their great grandmothers, 
that they made themfelves monftrous to appear 
amiable. 

* When I furvey this new-fafliloned rotunda 
in all its parts, I cannot but think of the old 
philofopher, who after having entered into an 
Egyptian temple, and looked about for the idol 
of the place, at length difeovered a little black 
monkey inflirined in the midft of it, upon which 
he could not forbear crying out, to the great 
fcandal of the worfliippers, “ What a magni- 
ficent palace is here for fuch a ridiculous inha- 
bitant !” 

* Though you have taken a refolution, in one 
of your papers to avoid defeending to particu- 
larities of drefs, I believe you will not think it 
below you, on fo extraordinary an occafion, to 
unhoop the fair fex, and cure this falliionablc 
tympany that is got among them. I am apt to 
think the petticoat will Ihrink of its own accord 
at your firft coming to town ; at leaft a touch of 

believe that he commanded an army of giants ; and if we ^id, 
it would leflen Alexander’s merit. A. 
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your pen will make it contract itfelf like the 
ienfitive plant, and by that means oblige fcvcral 
who are either terrified or aftonilhed at this 
portentous novelty, and among the reft, 

C ^ Your humble fervant, &c.’ 


N® 138. Friday, July 37, 1711. 

■■ 'p — ■ Concordia difcors, Llcan i. 98. 

- Harmonious difeord. 

Women in their nature arc much more gay 
and joyous than men; whether it be that their 
blood is more refined, their fibres more delicate, 
and their animal Ipirits more light and volatile ; 
or whether, as forae have imagined, there may 
not be a kind of fes in the very foul, I ftiall not 
pretend to determine. As vivacity is the gift of 
women, gravity is that of men. They Ihould 
each of them therefore keep a watch upon the 
particular bias which nature has fixed in their 
minds, that it may not draw too much, and 
lead them out of the paths of rcafon. This will 
certainly happen, if the one in every word and 
aiftion affefis the character of being rigid and 
levere, and the other of being brifk and airy. 
Men fliould beware of being captivated by a 
kind of favage philofophy, women by a thought- 
left gallantry. Where thefe precautions are not 
obferved, the man often degenerates into a 
Cynic, the woman into a coquette; the man 

* By Addiibn, dated, it is fuppofed, fronn Chclfca. 
N®32i, note on Addifbn’s ftgnatures C, L, I, O. 
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grows fallen and morofe, the women im|>erti- 
nent and fantaftical. 

By what I have faid, we may conclude# men 
and women were made as counterparts to one 
another, that the pains and anxieties of the 
hufband might be relieved by the fprightlinels 
and good-humour of the wife. When thefe 
are rightly tempered, care and cheerfulnefs go 
hand in hand ; and the family, like a Ihip that 
is duly trimmed, wants neither fail nor ballad;. 

Natural hiftorians obferve (for whilft I am in 
the country, I mud fetch my allufions from 
thence) that only the male birds have voices ; 
that their fongs begin a little before breeding- 
time, and end a little after : that whilft the hen 
is covering her eggs, the male generally takes 
his ftand upon a neighbouring bough within her 
hearing : and by that means amufes and diverts 
her with his longs during the whole time of her 
fitting. 

This contra<ft among birds lafts no longer 
than till a brood of young ones arifts from it ; 
fo that in the feathered kind, the cares and 
fatigues of the married ftate, if I may fo call 
it, lie principally upon the female. On the 
contrary, as in our Ipccics the man and the 
woman are joined together for life, and the main 
burden refts upon thei former, nature has given 
all the little arts of foothing and blandiihmcnt 
to the female, that Ihe may cheer and animate 
her companion in a conftant and affiduous appli- 
cation to. the making a provifion for his family, 
and the educating of their common children. 
This however is not to be taken fo ftridly, as if 
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the fame duties were not often reciprocal, and 
incumbent on both parties ; but only to fet forth, 
what leems to have been the general intention of 
Nature, in the different inclinations and endow- 
ments which are bellowed on the different fexes. 

But whatever was the reafon that men and 
women were made with this variety of temper, 
if we obferve the conduct of the fair fex, we 
find that they choofc rather to affociatc them- 
lelves with a pcrlbn who rclembles them in that 
light and volatile humour which is natural to 
them, than to fuch as are qualified to moderate 
and counterbalance it. It has been an old com- 
plaint, that the coxcomb carries it with them 
before the man of fenfo. When we fee a 
fellow loud and talkative, full of infipid life 
and laughter, we may venture to pronounce 
him a female favourite. Noife and flutter are 
fuch accomplifliments as they cannot withlland. 
To be Ihort, the palfion of an ordinary woman 
for a man is nothing elfe but lelf-love diverted 
upon another obje<fl. She would have the lover 
a woman in every thing but the fex. I do not 
know a finer piece of latire on this part of 
womankind, than thofe lines of Mr. Dryden, 

* Our thoughtlefs fex is Caught by outward form. 

And empty noilej and loves itfelf in man.' 

This is a fource of infinite calamities to the 
lex, as it frequently joins them to men, who 
in their own thoughts are as fine creatures as 
themfelves, or if they chaiicc to be good- 
humoured, ferve only to diffipate their fortunes. 
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inflame their follies, and aggravate their indif- 
cretions. 

The fame female levity is ilo lefs fatal to them 
after marriage than before. It reprefents to 
their imaginations the faithful, prudent hufband, 
as an honefl:, tradable, and domeftlc animal ; 
and turns their thoughts upon the fine gay 
gentleman that laughs, lings, and drefles fo 
much more agreeably. 

As this irregular vivacity of temper leads 
aftray the hearts of ordinary women in the 
choice of their lovers and the treatment of their 
hufbands, it operates with the fame pernicious 
influence towards their children, who are taught 
to accomplifli thcmfelvcs in all thofe fublime 
perfedions that appear captivating in the eye of 
their mother. She adtrilres in her fon what 
flie loved in her gallant; and by that means 
contributes all Ihe can to perpetuate herfelf in 
a w'orthlefs progeny. 

The younger Fauflina was a lively inflance of 
this fort of women. Notwithftanding Ihe was 
married to Marcus Aurelius, one of the greateft, 
wifell:, and beft of the Roman emperors, Ihe 
thought a common gladiator much the prettier 
gentleman; and had taken fuch care to accom- 
plilh her fon Commodus according to her own 
notions of a fine man, that when he afeended 
the throne of his father, he became the moft 
foolifh and abandoned tyrant that was ever 
placed at the head of the Roman empire, figna- 
lizing himfclf in nothing but the fighting of 
prizes, and knocking out men s brains. As he 
had no tafte of true glory, we fee him in feveral 
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medals and ftatucs which are ftill extant of him, 
equipped like a Hercules, with a club and a 
lion’s Ikin. 

I have been led into this fpcculation by the 
charadlers I have heard of a country-gentleman 
and his lady, who do not live many miles from 
lir Roger. The wife is an old coquette, that is 
always hankering after the diverfions of the 
town; the hulhand a morofe ruftic, that frowns 
and frets at the name of .it. The wife is over- 
run with affcdatlon, the hulband funk into 
brutality. The lady cannot bear the noife of 
the larks and nightingales, hates your tedious 
fummer-days, and is fick at the fight of fliady 
woods and purl ing-ft reams ; the huAwnd wonders 
how any one can be pleafed with the fooleries 
of plays and operas, and rails from morning to 
night at cffenccd fops and tawdry courtiers. 
Their children are educated in thefe different 
notions of their parents. The fbns follow the 
father about his grounds, while the daughters 
read volumes of love-letters and romances to 
their mother. By this means it comes to pafs, 
that the girls look upon their father as a clown, 
and the boys think their mother no better than 
fhe Ihould be. 

How different arc the lives of Ariflus and 
Afpafia! The innocent vivacity of the one is 
tempered and compofed by the cheerful gravity 
of the other. The wife grows wife by the dif- 
courfes of the hufband, and the hufband good- 
humoured by the converfations of the wife. — 
■Ariftus would not be fo amiable were it not for 
his Afpafia, nor Afpafia fb much efleemed were 
VoL. II. .S 
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it not for her Arilhis. Their virtues are blended 
in their children, and diffufe through the whole 
family a perpetual fpirit of benevolence, com- 
placency, and fatisfadiion. C % 


N® I2p. Saturday, July 38, 1711. 


Ftrtentm fsfefruflra feilabere eanthum. 

Cum nta pojierior curras et in axe fecundo. 

Pers. Sat. V. 71. 

Thou, like the hindmoft chariot-wheels, art curft 
Still to be near, but ne’er to be the firft. Drydek. 

Great mailers in painting never care for 
drawing people in the falhion: as very well 
knowing that the head-drels, or periwig, that 
now prevails, and gives a grace to their por- 
traitures at prefent, will make a very odd figure, 
and perhaps look raonllrous in the eyes of 
pofterity. For this rcalbn they often reprefent 
an illullrions peribn in a Roman habit, or in 
fome other drefs that never varies. I could wilh, 
for the fake of my country friends, that there 
was filch a kind of cvcrlafting drapery to be 
made ufe of by all who live at a certain dillance 
from the town, and that they would agree upon 
fuch falhions as Ihould never be liable to changes 
and innovations. For want of this Handing 
drefs, a man who takes a journey into the 
country is as much furprifed, as one who walks 

in a gallery of old family pictures, and finds 

♦ 

’ By Addifon, dated, it feetns, from Chelfea. See N"2Si, 
final note on Addilon’s fignatures C, L, I, O. 
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as great a variety of garbs and habits in the 
perlbns he converfes with. Did they keep to 
one conftant drefs they would fometimes be in 
the falhlon, which they never are as matters are 
managed at prefeht. If inftead of running after 
the mode, they could continue fixed in one cer- 
tain habit, the mode would fbme time or other 
overtake them, as a clock that (lands flill is fure 
to point right once in twelve hours. In this cafe 
therefore I would advife them, as a gentleman 
did his friend who was hunting about the whole 
town after a rambling fellow. If you follow him 
you will never find him, but if you plant your- 
lelf at the corner of any one ftreet, I will engage 
it will not be long before you fee him. 

I have already touched upon this fubjedl in a 
fpeculation ‘ which Ihcws how cruelly the coun- 
try are led aflray in following the town ; and 
equipped in a ridiculous habit, when they idxicy 
themfclves in the height of the mode. Since 
that fpeculation I have received a letter (which 
I there hinted at) from a gentleman who is now 
on the Wcflern Circuit. 

* Mr. SpECTATOft, 

‘ Being a lawyer of the Middle- 
Temple, a Cornifhman by birth, I generally ride 
the weftern circuit " for my health, and as I am 
not interrupted with clients, have leifure to 
make many obfervations that efcape the notice 
of my fellow-travellers. 

* See N® 1 19. 

” Counfellors generally go on the circuit throngb the 
counties in which they are bom and bred. 

Sa 
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‘ One of the moft faftiionable women I met 
with in all the circuit was my landlady at Staines, 
where I chanced to be on a holiday. Her com- 
mode* was not half a foot hi^h, and her petti- 
coat within fome yards of a modifli circumfer- 
ence. In the fame place I oblervcd a young 
fellow with a tolerable periwig, had it not been 
covered with a hat that was lliapcd in the Ra- 
milie-cock. As I proceeded in my journey, I 
obferved the petticoat grow I'eanticr and fcanticr, 
and about thrccfcore miles from London was fo 
very unfalhionablc, that a woman might walk 
in it without any manner of inconvenience. 

‘ Not far from Saliibury I took notice of a 
juftice of peace’s lady, who was at Icaft ten 
years behind-hand in her drefs, but at the fame 
time as fine as hands could mftke her. She 
was flounced and furbclowed ffoi* head to foot; 
every ribbon was wrinkled, and every part of 
her garments in curl, fo that Ihe looked like one 
of thofe animals which in the country w'e call a 
Friczland hen. 

‘ „Not many miles beyond this place I was 
informed that one of the laft year’s little muffs 
had by fome means or other ftragglcd into thofe 
parts, and that all the women of fafhion were 
cutting their old muffs in two, or retrenching 
them, according to the little model which was 
got among them. I cannot believe the report 
they have there, that it was fent down franked 
by a parliament-man in a little packet; but 
probably by next winter this fafhion will be at 

* See above, note on N® 98. 
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the height in the country, when it is quite out 
at London. 

‘ The greateft beau at our next county feflions 
was drefled in a moft nionftrous flaxen periwig, 
that was made in king William's reign. The 
wearer of it goes, it feems, in his own hair when 
he is at home, and lets his wig lie in buckle for 
a whole half year, that he may put it on upon 
occaflon to meet the judges in It. 

* 1 mufl: not here omit an adventure w'hlch 
happened to us in a country church upon the 
frontiers of Cornwall. As we were in the 
niidfl: of the fcrvicc, a lady who is the chief 
woman of the place, and had pafl'cd the winter 
at London with her hufband, entered the con- 
gregation in a little head-drefs, and a hooped 
petticoat. The people, who were wonderfully 
ftartlcd at fuch a fight, all of them rofe up. 
Some flared at the prodigious bottom, and fome 
at the little top of this flrangc drefs. In the 
mean time the lady of the manor filled tiie area 
of the church, and walked up to her pew with 
an unfpcakable fatisfaftion, aniidfl the whiipers, 
conjevflures, and aftoniflimcnts of the w hole con- 
gregation. 

* Upon our way from hence we faw a young 
fellow riding towards us full gallop, with a bob 
wig and a black filken bag tied to it. He ftopt 
ihort at the coach, to afle us.how far the judges 
were behind us. His flay was fo very Ihort, 
that we had only time to obferve his new fllk 
waiftcoat, which was unbuttoned in fevcral 
places to let us fee that he had a clean fliirt on, 
which was ruffled down to his middle. 
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* From this place, during our progrefs through 
the moft weftern parts of the kingdom, we fan- 
cied ourfelves in king Charles thcfccond’s reign, 
the people having made very little variations in 
their drefs lince that time. The fmarteft pf the 
country fquires appear ftill in the Moninouth-! 
pock, and when they go a wooing (whether 
they have any poft in the militia or not) they 
generally put on a red coat. We were indeed, 
Very much furprifed, at the place we lay at latt 
night, to meet with a gentleman that had ac- 
coutred himlelf in a night-cap-wig, a coat with 
long pockets and flit fleeves, and a pair of ihoes 
with high fcollop tops; but we foon found by 
his converlation that he was a perfon who laugh-, 
ed at the ignorance and rufticity of the country 
people, and was rcfolved to livp and die in the 
mode. 

* Sir, if you think this account of my travels 
may be of any advantage to the public, I will 
next year trouble you with fuch occurrences as 
I (hall meet with in other parts of England. 
For I am informed there are greater curiofities 
in the northern circuit than in the weftern ; and 
that a faihion makes its progrefs much flower 
into Cumberland than into Cornwall. I have 
heard in particular, that the Stpenkirk * arrived 
but two months ago atNcwcaftle, and that there 
are feveral commodes in thofe parts which are 
worth taking a journey thither to fee. C 

* The Steeokirk was a kind pf military cravat of black {ilk; 
probably firft worn at the battle of Steenkirk, fought Aug. a, 
1692. 

V By Addifon, dated,' it feems, from Chelfea. See N’ 221 
6nal note. 
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N” 130. Monday, July 30, lyii. 


, ■ Smperque recentes 

CoKoeRare juvat pradas, et vivere rapto. 

ViRG. iEn.Tii. 748. 

A plundering race, dill eager to invade, 

On fpoil they live, and make of theft a trade. 

As I was yeftcrday riding out in the fields 
with my friend fir Roger, we faw at a little 
diilance from us a troop of gipfics. Upon the 
firft dilcovery of them, my friend was in fome 
doubt whether he Ihould not exert the jufticc 
of the peace upon fuch a band of lawlels va- 
grants; but not having his clerk with him, who 
is a necefiary counfellor on thefe occafions, and 
fearing that his poultry might fare the worfe for 
it, he let the thought drop: but at the fame 
time gave me a particular account of the mif- 
chiefs they do in the country, in llcaling people’s 
goods and fpoiling their fervants. ‘ If a ftray 
piece of linen hangs upon an hedge,’ fays fir 
Roger, ‘ they arc fure to have it ; if a hog lofes 
bis way in the fields it is ten to one but he 
becomes their prey: our geefc cannot live in 
peace for them ; if a man profccutcs them with 
leverity, his hen-rooft is fure to pay for it. 
They generally ftraggle into thefe parts about 
this time of the year ; and fet the heads of our 
fervant-maids fb agog for hulbands, that we do 
not expedt to have any bufinels done as it fhould 
be, while they are in the country. I have an 
honefi: dairy-maid who crofies their hands with 
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a piece of filvcr every liimmer, and never fails 
being promlfed the handf<)nK'ft young fellow in 
the parllh lor her pains. Your friend the butler 
has been fool enough to be fcduced by them; 
and though he is furc to lole a knife, a fork, or 
a fpoon every time his fortune is told him, 
generally Ihuts hlmfclf up in the pantry with 
an old gipfy for above half an hour once In a 
twelvemonth. Sweethearts are the things they 
live upon, which they beftovv very plentifully 
upon all thole that apply themfelves to them. 
You lee now and then fome handfbme young 
jades among them : the Huts have very often 
white teeth and black eyes.’ 

Sir Roger obferving that I liftened with great 
attention to his acc<;unt of a people who were 
fo Intirely new to me, told me, that, if I would, 
they Ihould tell us our fortunes. As I was very 
well pleal'ed with the knight’s propofal, we rid 
up and communicated our hands to them. A 
Calliindra of the crew', after having examined 
my lines very diligently, told me, that 1 loved 
a pretty maid in a corner, that 1 was a good 
woman’s man, with Ibme other particulars 
which 1 do not think proper to relate. My 
friend hr Roger alighted irom his boric, and 
cxpoling his palm to two or three that flood by 
him, they crumpled it into all fliapcs, and 
diligently Icanncd every wrinkle that could be 
made in it ; when one of them, who was older 
and more fun-burnt than the rell, told him, 
that he had a widow' in his line of life. Upon 
which tlic knight cried, ‘ Go, go, you are an idle 
baggage ;’ and at the fame time fmiled upon 
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me. The gipiy finding he was not dlfplcafed 
in his heart, told him after a farther enquiry into 
his hand, that his true-love was conftant, and 
that Ihe ftiould dream of him to-night. My old 
friend cried Pifh, and bid her go on. The giply 
told him that he was a bachelor, but would not 
be fo long; and that he was dearer to Ibmebody 
than he thought. The knight ftill repeated, 

* She was an idle baggage,’ and bid her go on. 

* Ah, mafter,’ fays the giply, ‘ that roguifli leer 
of yours makes a pretty woman’s heart ache ; 
you have not that fimper about the mouth for 
nothing.’ — T he uncouth gibberifli with which 
all this was uttered, like the darkncls of an 
oracle, made us the more attentive to it. To be 
Ihort, the knight left the money with her that 
he had crofl'ed her hand with, and got up again 
on his horfe. 

As we w^ere riding away, fir Roger told me, 
that he knew Icveral fenlible people who be- 
lieved thefe gipfies now and then foretold very 
ftraiige things ; and for half an hour together 
appeared more jocund than ordinary. In the 
height of this good-humour, meeting a common 
beggar upon the road, who was no conjurer, as 
he went to relieve him he found his pocket was 
picked: that being a kind of palmiiby at which 
this race of vermin arc very dextrous. 

1 might here entertain my reader with hiito- 
rical remarks on this idle profligate pcojile, who 
infeft all the countries of Europe, and live in 
the midft of governments in a kind of common- 
wealth by themfelves. But inttcad of entering 
into obfervations of this nature, I fliall fill the 
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remaining part of my paper with a ft<»y which 
is ilill frelh in Holland, and was printed in one 
of our monthly accounts about twenty years ago. 
* As the trekjehuyt, or hackney-boat, which car- 
ries paffengers from Leyden to Amfterdam, was 
putting off, a boy running along the fide of the 
canal defired to be taken in : which the mafier 
of the boat refufed, becaufe the lad haii not 
quite money enough to pay the ufual fare An 
eminent merchant being pleafed with the looks 
of the boy, and fecretly touched with compaf- 
fion towards him, paid the money for him, and 
ordered him to be taken on board. Upon talk*- 
ing with him afterwards, he found that he could 
ipcak readily in three or four languages, and 
learned upon farther examination that he had 
been ftolen away when he was a child by a 
gipfy, and had rambled ever fince with a gang 
of thole ftrollers up and down feveral parts of 
Europe. It happened that the merchant, whofe 
heart feems to have inclined towards the boy by 
a fccret kind of infiindt, had himfelf loft a child 
fome years before. The parents, after a long 
fcarch for him, gave him for drowned in one 
of the canals with which that country abounds; 
and the mother was fb affli^ed at the lofs of a 
fine boy, who was her only fon, that Ihe died 
for grief of it. Upon laying together all parti- 
culars, and examining the feveral moles and 
marks by which the mother ufed to deferibe 
the child when he was firft milling, the boy 
proved to be the fon of the merchant, whole 


* Hardly more than three-pence. 
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heart had /b unaccountably melted at the fight 
of him. The lad was very well pleafed to find 
a father who was fo rich, and likely to leave 
him a good eftatc : the father on the other hand 
y^as not a little delighted to fee a fon return to 
him, whom he had given for loft, with fuch a 
ftrength of conftitution, iharpnefs of undcr- 
ftanding, and Ikill in languages.’ Here the 
printed ftory leaves off; but if I may give credit 
to reports, our linguift having received fuch cx-r 
traordinary rudiments towards a good education, 
was afterwards trained up in every thing that 
becomes a gentleman ; wearing off by little and 
little all the vicious habits and pradliccs that he 
had been ufed to in the courfc of his peregrina- 
tions. Nay, it is faid, that he has fiuce been 
employed in foreign courts upon national bufi- 
nefs, with great reputation to himfelf and honour 
to thoft who fent him, and that he has vifited 
feveral countries as a public minifter, in which 
Jie formerly wandered as a gipfy. C * 

• By Adclifon, dated, it is fuppofed, from Chclfea. Sec 

N*’^, and N° 231, notes. 

*** If tiiefe eflays may not be arranged anew, and in a 
manner which could not be perfedlly done ivhilft they were 
coming put, though fome attempted it then, as appeni-s from 
N® 134; yet an index raifonnee, betides the alpliabctical one, 
might be drawn up ; and a lift of the old numerical older ar- 
ranged with the new would obvu|te all objcdjpns. A. 
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N“ 1 3 1 . Tuefday, July 3 1 , 1 7 1 1 . 


' — ••'■Tpfa rurfum ccnccditc fyha, 

ViRG. Ed. X. 63. 

Once more ye woods, adieu. 

It is ufual for a man who loves country fports 
to prelerve the game in his own grounds, and 
divert himfclf upon thole that belong to his 
neighbour. M7 friend fir Roger generally goes 
two or three miles from his houfc, and gets into 
the frontiers of his cllatc, before he beats about 
in fcarch of a hare or partridge, on purpofc to 
fpare his own fields, where he is always furc of 
finding diverfion, when the worll comes to the 
worft. By this means the breed about his houfc 
has time to increal'e and multiply, befides that 
the fport is the more agreeable w here the game 
is the harder to come at, and does not lie fo 
thick as to produce any perplexity or confufion 
in the purliiit. For thefe reafons the country 
gentleman, like the fox, Icldom preys near his 
own home. 

In the fame manner I have made a month’s 
excurfion out of the town, which is the great 
field of game for fportfmen of my fpecies, to 
try my fortune in the country, where I have 
Rarted feveral I'ubjeds, and hunted them down, 
with fome plcafure to myfelf, and I hope to 
others. I am here forced to ufe a great deal of 
diligence before I can fpring any thing to my 
mind, whereas in town, whilft I am following 
one charadcr, it is ten to one but I am crofled 
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in my way by another, and put up fuch a variety 
of odd creatures in both icxes, that they foil 
the feent of one another, and puzzle the chace. 
My greateft difficulty in the country is to find 
fport, and in town to choofe it. In the mean 
time, as I have given a whole month’s reft to 
the cities of London and Weftminfter, I promife 
myfclf abundance of new game upon my return 
thither. 

It is indeed high time for me to leave the 
country, fince I find the whole neighbourhood 
begin to grow very inquifitive after my name 
and charafter; my love of folitude, taciturnity> 
and particular way of life, having raifed a great 
curiofity in all thefe parts. 

The notions which have been framed of me 
are various ; fomc look upon me as very proud, 
Ibme as very modeft, and fomc as very melan- 
choly. Will Wimble, as my friend the butler 
tells me, obferving me very much alone, and 
extremely filent when I am in company, is afraid 
I have killed a man. The country people feem 
to fufpcdl me for a conjurer; and fomc of them 
hearing of the vifit which I made to Moll 
White, will needs have it that fir Roger has 
brought down a cunning man with him, to cure 
the old woman, and free the country from her 
charms. So that the charadler which I go under 
in part of the neighbourhood, is what they here 
call a White Witch. 

A jufticc of peace, who lives about five miles 
off, and is not of fir Roger s party, has it feems 
faid twice or thrice at his table, that he wiffics 
fir Roger does not harbour a Jefuit in his houft, 

I 
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and that he thinks the gentlemen of the country 
would do very well to make me give Ibme ac^ 
count of mylelf. 

On the other fide, fbmc of fir Roger’s friends 
arc afraid the old knight is impofed upon by it 
defigning fellow, and as they have heard that 
he converfes very promifcuoully when he is in 
town, do not know but he has brought down 
with him Ibme difearded Whig, that is iiillen, 
and fays nothing bccaufc he is out of place. 

Such is the variety of opinions which arc 
here entertained of me, fo that 1 pafs among 
fbme for a difaffefted perfon, and among others 
for a popifii prieft ; among fome for a wizard# 
and among others for a murderer ; and all this 
for no other reafon that I can imagine, but 
becaule I do not hoot, and halloo, and make a 
noife. It is true, my friend fir Roger tells them, 
— ‘ That it is my way,’ and that I am only a 
philofophcr; but this w'ill not fatisfy them. 
They think there is more in me than he difeo- 
vers, and that 1 do not hold my tongue for no> 
thing. 

For thefe and other reafons I (hall fet out for 
London to-morrow, having found by experience 
that the country is not a place for a perlbn of 
my temper, who does not love jollity, and what 
they call good neighbourhood. A man that is 
out of humour when an unexpefled gueR breaks 
in upon him, and does not care for facrificing 
an afternoon to every chance-comer, that will 
be the matter of his own time, and the purfucr 
of his own inclinations, makes but a very 
unfociable figure in this kind of life. 1 lhall 
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therefore retire into the town, if I may make 
life of that phrafe, and get into the crowd again 
as fail as 1 can, in order to be alone. I can 
there raife what fpeculations I pleafe upon others 
without being oblcrved myfelf, and at the tame 
time enjoy all the advantages of company, with 
all the privileges of fblitude. In the mean 
while, to €nilh the month, and conclude thefe 
my rural fpeculations, I lhall here infert a letter 
from my friend Will Honeycomb, who has not 
lived a month for thefe forty years out of the 
fmoke of London, and rallies me after his way 
upon my country life. 

* Dear Spec,1 

* 1 SUPPOSE this letter will find thee 
picking of daifies, or fmelling to a lock of hay, 
or paffing away thy time in fome innocent 
country diverfion of the like nature. I have 
however orders from the club to fummon thee 
up to town, being all of us curfedly afraid thou 
wilt not be able to relilh our company, after 
thy converfations with Moll White, and Will 
Wimble. Pr’ythee do not fend us up any more 
Rories of a cock and a bull, nor frighten the 
town with fpirits and witches. Thy fpeculations 
begin to fmell confoundedly of woods and mea- 
dows. If thou doR not come up quickly, we 
lhall conclude that thou art in love with one of 
fir Roger’s dairy-m^ds. Service to the knight. 
Sir Andrew is grown the cock of the club fince 
he left us, and if he does not return quickly 

3 
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will make every mother’s fon of us common** 
wealth’s-men. 

Dear Spec, 
thine eternally, 

C^ Will Honeycomb/ 


N’ 13.3. Wednefday, Auguft i, 1711. 


— aut tempm quid pojiulet non videt^ out plum loquitur ^ 
aut fe ojlentat^ aut eorum quibufcum eft rationem non habei^ 
is ineptus ejje dicitur. u l l . 

That man may be called impertinent, who confiders not 
the circumftanccs of time, or ingroffes the converfation, 
or makes himfclf the fubjeif of his difeourfe, or pays no 
regard to tlic company he is in. 


Having notified to my good friend fir Roger 
that I fhould fet out for London the next day, 
his horfes were ready at the appointed hour in 
the evening; and attended by one of his grooms, 
I arrived at the county-town at twilight, in 
order to be ready for the ftage-coach the day 
following. As foon as wc arrived at the inn, 
the fervant who waited upon me, inquired of 
the chamberlain in my hearing what company 
he had for the coach ? The fellow anfwercd, 
* Mrs. Betty Arabic the great fortune, and the 
widow her mother; a recruiting officer (who 

By Addifon, dated, it is ftippofed, from Chelfea. See 
.N“ 5 and N" 21, final notes on Addifon ’s fignatures 
C, L, I, O, of which the public would obliged to any 
friend to this work for a more fatisfactory, and lefs exception- 
able explication. 
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took a place becaufe they were to go) young 
’fquirc Quickfet her couiin (that her mother 
wilhed her to be married to); Ephraim the 
quakcr, 'her guardian; and a gentleman that 
had ftudied himfelf dumb from fir Roger de 
Coverley’s.’ I oblcrved by what he faid of 
myfelf, that according to his office he dealt 
much in intelligence; and doubted not but 
there was fomc foundation for his reports of the 
reft of the company, as well as for the whim- 
fical account he gave of me. The next morning 
at day-break we were all called; and I who 
know my own natural ihynefs, and endeavour 
to be as little liable to.be difputcd with as pof- 
fible, dreffed immediately, that I might make no 
one wait. The firft preparation for our fetting 
out was, that the captain’s half pike was placed 
near the coachman, and a drum behind the 
coach. In the mean time the drummer, the 
captain’s equipage, was very loud, * that none 
of the captain’s things Ihould be placed fo as to 
be fpoiled;’ upon which his clokc-bag was fixed 
in the feat of the coach ; and the captain him- 
Iclf, according to a frequent though invidious 
behaviour of military men, ordered his man to 
look lharp, that none but one of the ladies Ihould 
have the place he had taken fronting to the 
coach-box. 

We were in fome little time fixed in our feats, 
and fat with that difiike which people not too 
good-natured ufually conceive of each other at 
firft fight. The coach jumbled us infenfibly into 
ibme fort of familiarity: and we had not moved 
above two miles, when the widow alked the 

VoL. II. T 
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captain what fuccefs he had in his recruiting ? 
The officer, with a frankncfs he believed very 
graceful, told her, ^ that indeed he had but 
very little luck, and had fufFered much by 
defertion, therefore ihould be glad to end his 
warfare in the fervice of her or her fair daughter. 
In a word,* continued he, * 1 am a foldier, and 
to be plain is my charaAer: you lee me, madam, 
young, found, and impudent; take meyourfelf, 
widow, or give me to her, I will be wholly at 
your dilpofal. I am a foldier of fortune, ha!’ 
—This was followed by a vain laugh of his 
own, and a deep lilence of all the reR of th« 
company. I had nothing left for it but to fall 
fall alleep, which I did with all Ipeed. — * Come,* 
laid he, * refolve upon it, we will make a 
wedding at the next town : we will wake this 
plcafant companion who is fallen afleep, to be 
the brideman ; and,’ giving the quaker a clap 
on the knee, he concluded, * This fly faint, 
who, I will warrant, underftands what is what 
as well as you or I, widow, lhall give the bride 
as father.’ The quaker, who happened to be 
a man of fmartnefs, anfwered, * Friend, 1 take 
it in good part that thou haR given me the 
authority of a father over this comely and vir- 
tuous child ; and 1 muR aflTure thee, that if I 
have the giving her, 1 fliall not beRow her on 
thee. Thy mirth, friend, favoureth of folly: 
thou art a perfon of a light mind, thy drum is 
a type of thee, it foundeth becaule it is empty. 
Verily, it is not from thy fullnefs, but thy emp- 
tinefs that thou haR fpoken this day. Friend, 
friend, we have hired this coach in partnerlhip 
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with thee, to carry us to the great city ; we 
cannot go any other way. This worthy mother 
mud: hear thee if thou wilt needs utter thy 
follies; we cannot help it, friend, I fay: if 
thou wilt, we muft hear thee; but if thou wert 
a man of undcrftanding, thou wouldft not take 
advantage of thy courageous countenance to 
abalh us children of peace. — Thou art, thou 
layeft, a foldier; give quarter to us, who cannot 
refill thee. Why didft thou fleer at our friend 
who feigned himfclf afleep ? He faid nothing ; 
but how doll thou know what he containeth ? 
If thou Ipeakell improper things jn the hearing 
of this virtuous young virgin, confider it is an 
outrage againfl: a diftrelTed perfon that cannot 
get from thee : to fpeak indifcreetly what we are 
obliged to hear, by being hafped up with thee 
in this public vehicle, is in Ibme degree alTault- 
ing on the high road.' 

Here Ephraim pauled, and the captain with 
a happy and uncommon impudence (which can 
be convidled and fupport itfelf at the fame time) 
cries, * Faith, friend, I thank thee; I ihould 
have been a little impertinent if thou hadfl: not 
reprimanded me. Come, thou art, 1 fee, a 
fmoky old fellow, and I will be very orderly the 
enluing part of the journey. I was going to 
give myfelf airs, but, ladies, I beg pardon.’ 

The captain was fo little out of humour, and 
our company was fo far from being loured by 
this little rulHe, that Ephraim and he took a 
particular delight in being agreeable to each 
other for the future; and aflumed their different 
provinces in the condu^ of the company. Our 

Ta 
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reckonings, apartments, and accommodation, 
fell under Ephraim ; and the captain looked to 
all difputes on the road, as the good behaviour 
of our coachman, and the right we had of taking 
place, as going to London, of all vehicles 
coming from thence. The occurrences we met 
with were ordinary, and very little happened 
which could entertain by the relation of them : 
but when I confidered the company we were in, I 
took it for no fmall good-fortune, that the whole 
journey was not fpent in impertinences, which 
to one part of us might be an entertainment, to 
the other a liifFering. What therefore Ephraim 
faid when we were almoft arrived at London, 
had to me an air not only of good underftand- 
ing, but good breeding. Upon the young lady’s 
exprelTing her fatisfadion in the journey, and 
declaring how delightful it had been to her, 
Ephraim declared himfelf as follows : * There 
is no ordinary part of human life, which 
expreffeth fo much a good mind, and a right 
inward man, as his behaviour upon meeting 
with llrangcrs, efpccially fuch as may feem the 
moft unfuitable companions to him ; fuch a man, 
when he falleth in the way with peribns of 
ilmpliclty and innocence, however knowing he 
may be in the ways of men, will not vaunt 
himielf thereof, but will the rather hide his flipe- 
riority to them, that he may not be painful unto 
them. My good friend,’ continued he, turn- 
ing to the officer, ‘ thee and I arc to part by and 
by, and peradventurc we may never meet again; 
but be advifed by a plain man ; modes and ap- 
parels are but trifles to the real man, therefore 
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do not think fuch a man as thyfelf terrible for 
thy garb, nor fuch a one as me contemptible for 
mine. Wlien two fuch as thee and I meet, with 
affeftions as we ought to have towards each 
other, thou Ihouldft rejoice to fee my peaceable 
demeanor, and I Ihould be glad to fee thy 
ftrength and ability to proteA me in it.’ 

A 61 :ed but once thefe twenty years : At Drury-lane, 
on Tuefday, July 31, Tlic Volunteers, or Stock-jobbers. 
Blunt, by Mr. Crofs; Hackwell, Mr. Norris; Hackwell, 
junior, Sir. Booth; Welforcl, Mr. Mills; Sir Nic. Dainty^ 
Mr. Pack; Sir Tim. Kartril, Mr. Bullock ; Nickum, Mr. 
Bullock, junior; Tercfia, Mrs. Saunders ; Eugenia, Mrs* 
Bradfhaw; Clara, Mrs. Porter; Winifred, Mil’s Willis; and 
Mrs. Hackwell, by Mrs. Poweil. Spedt. in folio. 

Ibid, Adv, for Aug. 3. The Lancafhirc Witches. New 
Dances, ami Songs new fet. The principal parts by Mr. 
Mills, Mr. Booth, Mr. Johnfon, Meff. Bullocks, Mr. Nor- 
ris, Mr. Pack, Mr. Eltington, Mrs. Powell, Mrs. Bradlhaw, 
and Mrs. Cox. The Singing Witches, Mr. Burkhead, Mrs* 
Mills, and Mrs. Willis* 


N“ 133. Thurfday, Auguft 2, 1711. 


^Vfs defiderio Jit pudor^ aut modus 

7 am chart capitis P HoR. 1 Od. xxiv. I. 

Such was his worth, our io& is fuch, 

We cannot love too well, or grieve too much. 

OtOlSWORTH. 

Th^re is a fort of delight, which is alter- 
nately mixed with terror and Ibrrow, in the 

' By Steele. Tranfcribed. See final note to N®324, on 
Signature T, nfed fometimes perhaps by Mr. T. Tickcll, &c. 
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contemplation of death. The foul has its cu- 
riofity more than ordinarily awakened, when it 
turns its thoughts upon the condud of fuch 
who have behaved thcmfelves with an equal, a 
refigned, a cheerful, a generous or heroic tem- 
per in that extremity. We arc affeded with 
thefe refpcdive manners of behaviour, as we 
fecrctly believe the part of the dying perfbn 
imitable by ourfelves, or fuch as we imagine 
ourfclves more particularly capable of. Men 
of exalted minds march before us like princes, 
and are, to the ordinary race of mankind, rather 
fiibjeds for their admiration than example, 
However, there are no ideas ftrike more forcibly 
upon our imaginations, than thofe which are 
raiied from refledions upon the exits of great 
and excellent men. Innocent men who have 
fufFered as criminals, though they w^ere bene- 
fadors to human fociety, feem to be perfons of 
the higheft diftindipn, among the vaftly greater 
number of human race, the dead. When the 
iniquity of the times brought Socrates to his 
execution, how great and wonderful is it to 
behold him, unfupported by any thing but the 
teftimony of his own confciencc, and conjedures 
of hereafter, receive the poifon with an air of 
mirth and good-humour, and as if going on an 
agreeable journey, beipcak fome deity to make 
it fortunate ! 

When Phocion’s good adions had met with 
the like reward from his country, and he was 
led to death with many others of his friends, they 
bewailing their fete, he walking compofedly 
towards the place of execution, how gracefully 
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does he fupport his illuftrious charatlcr to the 
very laft inftant ! One of the rabble fpitting at 
him as he palled, with his ufual authority he 
called to know if no one was ready to teach this 
fellow how to behave himfclf. When a poor- 
fpirited creature that died at the lame time for 
his crimes bemoaned himfelf unmanfully, he 
rebuked him with this queftion, * Is it no con- 
folation to fuch a man as thou art to die with 
Phocion ?’ At the inRant when he was to die, 
they alked what commands he had for his fon : • 
he anfwered, * To forget this injury of the Athe- 
nians.’ Niocles, his friend, under the fame 
fentence, delired he might drink the potion be- 
fore him: Phocion faid, ‘ becaule he never had 
denied him any thing, he would not even this, 
the moft difficult requeft he had ever made.’ 

Thefe inRances were very noble and great, 
and the reflexions of thofc fublimc fpirits had 
made death to them what it is really intended 
to be by the Author of nature, a relief from a 
various being, ever fubjeX to forrows and dilli- 
cultics. 

Epaminondas the Theban general, having 
received in fight a mortal Rab with a fword, 
which was left in his body, lay in that poflure 
until he had intelligence that his troops had 
obtained the viXory, and then permitted it to be 
drawn out, at which inRant he exprelTed himfclf 
in this manner : ‘ This is not the end of my 
life, my fellow-foldiers ; it is now your Epami- 
nondas is born, who dies in lb much glory.’ 

It were an endlefs labour to colleX the ac- 
counts with which all ages have filled the w'orld 

3 
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of noble and heroic minds that have refigned 
this being, as if the termination of life were but 
an ordinary occurrence of it. 

This common-place way of thinking I fell 
into from an aukward endeavour to throw off a 
real and frelh affliction, by turning over books 
in a melancholy mood ; but it is not eafy to 
remove griefs which touch the heart, by apply- 
ing remedies which only entertain the imagina- 
tion. As therefore this paper is to confift of 
any thing which concerns human life, I cannot 
help letting the prefent tul^eCt regard what has 
been the laft objeCt of my eyes, though an en- 
tertainment of forrow. 

I went this evening to vifit a friend, with a 
defign to rally him, upon a Rory 1 had heard of 
his intending to ileal a marriage without the 
privity of us his intimate friends and acquaint- 
ance. I came into his apartment with that in- 
timacy which I have done for very many years, 
and walked directly into his bed-chamber, where 
I found my friend ^ in the agonies of death. — 
What could I do ? The innocent mirth in my 
thoughts ilruck upon me like the moll flagitious 
wickednefs: 1 in vain called upon him; he was 
fenfclefs, and too far fpent to have the Icall 
knowledge of my forrow, or any pain in himfelf. 
Give me leave then to tranferibe my foliloquy, 

^ The name of the friend here fo pathetically lamented was 
Stephen fon and Iieir of Edmund Clay, haberdaftier in 
London. This young gentleman was admitted of the hon. 
fociety of the Inner-l cmple, Nov. i6, 1693, and called to 
the bar, Nov. 24, lyoo. Tbe curious may fee two poems of 
this ingenious lawyer, in Steele’s Epiftolary Correfpondcncc, 
Vpl, II. page 315. 
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as I ftoo^^y his mother, dumb with the weight 
of grief for a fon who was her honour and her 
comfort, and never until that hour iince his 
birth had been an occafion of a moment’s fbrrow 
to her. 

* How furprifing is this change! from the 
polTefllion of vigorous life and ftrength, to be 
reduced in a few hours to this fatal extremity ! 
Thofe lips which look fo pale and livid, within 
thefe few days gave delight to all who heard 
their utterance : it was the bulinefs, the purpolc 
of his being, next to obeying him to whom he 
is gone, to pleafe and inftrud, and that for no 
other end but to plealc and inftrubl:. Kindnefs 
was the motive of his actions, and with all the 
capacity requilite for making a figure in a con- 
tentious world, moderation, good-nature, affa- 
bility, temperance and chaftity, were the arts of 
his excellent life. — There as he lies in helplefs 
agony, no wufe man who knew him fo w'ell as 
I, but would refign all the world can beftow to 
be fo near the end of fuch a life. Why does my 
heart fo little’ obey my reafon as to lament thee, 
thou excellent man ? — Heaven receive him or 
reftore him ! — ^Thy beloved mother, thy obliged 
friends, thy helplefs fervants, Hand round tliee 
without dlftindion. — How much wouldfl thou, 
hadfl thou thy fenfes, fay to each of us ! 

* But now that good heart burfls, and he is at 
reft — ^With that breath expired a foul who never 
indulged a paftion unfit for the place he is gone 
to. Where arc now .thy plans of juftice, of 
truth, of honour? Of what ufe the volumes 
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thou haft collated^ the arguments ^hou haft 
invented, the examples thou haft followed ? 
Poor were the expectations of the ftudious, the 
modeft, and the good, if the reward of their 
labours were only to be expeCled from man. 
No, my friend, thy intended pleadings, thy in- 
tended good offices to thy friends, thy intended 
fervices to thy country, arc already performed 
(as to thy concern in them) in his light, before 
whom, the paft, prelent, and future appear at 
one view. While others with thy talents were 
tormented with ambition, with vain- glory, with 
envy, with emulation, how well didft thou turn 
thy mind to its own improvement in things out 
of the power of fortune ; in probity, in integrity, 
in the praClice and ftudy of juftice ! How lilent 
thy palTagc, how private thy journey, how 
glorious thy end ! * Many have I known more 
famous, feme more knowing, not one fo inno- 
cent.’ R*. 

® By Steele, the fignaturc R, annexed to the original paper 
in folio, is fuppol'ed to fignify that it was peculiarly his own. 
See note to N® 3, N® 4, or the lirft paper of the Spectator, 
diiVmguifhed by the fignature R. 
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N“ 134. Friday, Auguft 3, 1711. 


■ ' ■■ Opiferque per orbem 

f)iccr Ovid. Met. i.531. 

And am the great phyfician call’d below. Drydjn, 

During my abfcnce in the country, fevcral 
packets have been left for me, which were not 
forwarded to me, becaufe I was expelled eveiy 
day in town. The author of the following 
letter dated from Tower-hill, having fometimes 
been entertained with fome learned gentlemen 
in plulh doublets \ who have vended tlieir wares 
from a ftage in that place, has plcafantly enough 
addrefled to me, as no lefs a fage in morality, 
than thole are in phylic. To comply with his 
kind inclination to make my cures famous, I 
lhall give you his teftiraonial of my great abili- 
ties at large in his own words. 

* SlRi Tower-hill, July 5, 1711. 

' Your faying the other day there is 
ibmething wonderful in the narrownels of thole 
minds which can be plealed, and be barren of 
bounty to thofe who plealc them^, makes me 
in pain that I am not a man of power. If I 
were, you Ihould loon lee how much I approve 
your Speculations. In the mean time, I beg 
leave to fupply that inability with the empty 
tribute of an honeR mind, by telling you plainly 

^ Viz. Quack-dodlors. 

* See above, N^ioy. 
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I love and thank you for your daily refrefliments. 
I conftantly perufe your paper as I fmoke my 
morning’s pipe (though I cannot forbear reading 
the motto before I fill and light,) and really it 
gives a grateful relifh to every whiff; each 
paragraph is fraught either with ufeful or 
delightful notions, and I never fail of being 
highly diverted or improved. The variety of 
your fubjeAs furprifes me as much as a box of 
pictures did formerly, in which there was only 
one face, that by pulling fome pieces of ifinglafs 
over it, was changed into a grave fenator or a 
Merry-Andrew, a patehed lady or a nun, a 
beau or a black -a-moor, a prude or a coquette, 
a country efquire or a conjurer, with many other 
different reprefentations very entertaining (as 
you are) though flill the fame at the bottom. 
This was a childifh amufement, when I uas 
carried away with outward appearance, but you 
make a deeper imprcffion, and aff'ed the fecret 
fprings of the mind; you charm the fancy, footh 
the paffions, and infcnfibly lead the reader to that 
fweetnefs of temper that you fo well deferibe ; 
you roufe generofity with that fpirit, and incul- 
cate humanity with that cafe, that he muft be 
miferably I'iupid that is not affected by you. 
I cannot fay indeed that you have put imperti- 
nence to fdcnce, or vanity out of countenance ; 
but methinks you have bid as fair for it, as any 
man that ever appeared upon a public flage; 
and offer an infallible cure for vice and folly, 
for the price of one penny. And fince it is 
ufual for thofc who receive benefit by fucb 
famous operators, to publifh an advertifement. 
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that others may reap the fame advantage, I 
think myfelf obliged to declare to all the world, 
that having for a long time been fplenctic, ill- 
natured, froward, lufpicious, and unfociable, 
by the application of your medicines, taken 
only with half an ounce of right Virginia 
tobacco, for fix fucceflive mornings, I am 
become open, obliging, officious, frank, and 
hofpitable. 

I am, 

your humble fervant, 
and great admirer, 

George Trusty.’ 

This careful father and the humble petitioner 
hereafter mentioned, who are under difficulties 
about the juft management of fans, will foon 
receive the proper advertlfements relating to the 
profelTors in that behalf, with their places of 
abode and methods of teaching. 

* Sir, Jub' 5 « 

‘ In your Spedator of June the 2yt\ 
you tranferibe a letter lent to you from a new 
fort of mufter-maftcr, who teaches ladies the 
whole exercife of the fan; I have a daughter 
juft come to town, who though llie has always 
held a fan in her hand at proper times, yet flic 
knows no more how to ufe it according to true 
difeipline, than an auk ward fchool boy docs to 
make ufe of his new fword. I have lent for 
her on purpofe to learn the exercife, Ihe being 


** N° 102. 
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already very well accomplilhed in all other arts 
which are neceflary for a young lady to under- 
iland; my requeft is, that you will fpeak to 
your correfpondent on my behalf, and in your 
next paper let me know what he expeds, either 
by the month or the quarter, for teaching; and 
where he keeps his place of rendezvous. 1 
have a fon too, whom I would fain have taught 
to gallant fans, and ihould be glad to know 
what the gentleman will have for teaching them 
both, 1 finding fans for pradlicc at my own 
expence. This information will in the highefi: 
manner oblige. 

Sir, your moll humble fervant, 

William Wiseacre. 

* As loon as my Ion is perfeft in this art 
(which I hope will be in a year’s time, for the 
TOy is pretty apt), I defign he lhall learn to ride 
the great horfe, (although he is not yet above 
twenty years old) if his mother, whofc darling 
he is, will venture him.’ 

TO THE SPECTATOR. 

* The humble Petition of Benjamin Eqfie, gent, 

* Sheweth, 

‘That it was your petitioners mif- 
fortunc to walk to Hackney church lall Sunday, 
where to his great amazement he met with a 
foldier of your own training; Ihe fiirls a fan, 
recovers a fan, and goes through the whole ex- 
ercife of it to admiration. This well-managed 
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officer of yours has, to my knowledge, been the 
ruin of above five young gentlemen befidcs my- 
felf, and ftill goes on laying wafte wherefoever 
file comes, whereby the whole village is in great 
danger. Our humble requeft is therefore, that 
this bold Amazon be ordered immediately to lay 
down her arms, or that you would ilTue forth 
an order, that we who have been thus injured 
may meet at the place of general rendezvous, 
and there be taught to manage our fnuff-boxes 
in fuch a manner as we may be an equal mateh 
for her ; 

And your petitioner fliall ever pray, &c.* 

R\ 


N" 135. Saturday, Auguft 4, 1711. 

Eft brevltate opus, ut currat fmtentia—— 

Hor. 1 Sat. X. 9. 

Let brevity difpatch the rapid thought. 

I HAVE fomewhere read of an eminent peribn, 
who ufed in his private offices of devotion to 
give thanks to Heaven that he was born a 
Frenchman : for my own part, I look upon it 
as a peculiar bleffing that I was born an Eng- 
liffiman. Among many other reafons, I think 
myfelf very happy in my country, as the 
language of it is wonderfully adapted to a man 

' By Steele, the pnper having in the firft pubIic.ition in folio 
the fignature R, fuppofed to denote originality ; the T, at the 
end of many of his papers, is thought to be his editorial mark, 
and may generally be conftdered to fignify tranferibed. See 
final note to N" 324. 
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who is fparing of his words, and an enemy to 
loquacity. 

As I have frequently reflected on my good 
fortune in this particular, 1 ihall communicate 
to the public my fpeculations upon the Englilh 
tongue, not doubting but they will be acceptable 
to all my curious readers. 

The Englilh delight in lilence more than any 
other European nation, if the remarks which 
arc made on us by foreigners are true. Our 
difeourfe is not kept up in converfationy but 
falls into more paufes and intervals than in our 
neighbouring coimtries ; as it is obferved, that 
the matter of our writings is thrown much 
clofer together, and lies in a narrower compafs 
than is ulual in the works of foreign authors : 
for, to favour our natural taciturnity, when we 
arc obliged to utter our thoughts, we do it in 
the Ihorteft way we are able, and give as quick 
a birth to our conceptions as poffible. 

This humour Ihews itfelf in feveral remarks 
that we may make upon the Englilh language 
,^s firft of all by its abounding in monolyllables, 
which gives us an opportunity of delivering 
our thoughts in few founds. This indeed 
takes off from the elegance of our tongue, but 
at the fame time exprelTes our ideas in the 
readied manner, and confequcntly anfwers the 
firft defign of fpeech better than the multitude 
of lyllables, which make the words of other 
languages more tuneable and fonorous. The 

‘ Is it/ fays Swift to Stella, in one of his journal Letters, 
* the Englifli tongue, or the Englifli language ?’ The words 
in queftion, are ulra here indifcriininately. 
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founds of our Englilh words arc commonly like 
thofe of ftring mufic, fhort and tranfient, which 
rife and perilh upon a. (ingle touch ; tho(c of 
other languages are like the notes of wind 
inftruments, fwcet and fwelling, and lengthened 
out into variety of modulation. 

In the next place we may obferve, that where 
the words are not monofyllablcs, we often make 
them fo, as much as lies in our power, by our 
rapidity of pronunciation ; as it generally 
happens in moll of our long words which are 
derived from the Latin, where wc contrail the 
length of the (yllables that gives them a grave 
and folemn air in their own language, to make 
them more proper for dilpatch, and more con- 
formable to the genius of our tongue. This we 
may find in a multitude of w'ords, as ‘ liberty, 
confpiracy, theatre, orator,’ &c. 

The fame natural averfion to loquacity has of 
late years made a very confidcrable alteration in 
our language, by clofmg in one fyllable the 
termination of our praeterperfeft tenfe, as in 
the words, * drown’d, walk’d, arriv’d,’ for 
‘ drowned, walked, arrived,’ which has very 
much disfigured the tongue, and turned a tenth 
part of our fmoothefl; words into fo many clufters 
of conlbnants. This is the more remarkable, 
bccaule the want of vowels in our language has 
been the general complaint of our politeft 
authors, who nevcrthclefs are the men that have 
made thefe retrenchments, and confcquently 
very much increafed our former fcarcity. 

This reflexion on the words that end in ed, 
I have heard in converfatlon from one of the 
Vot. II. U 
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greateft geniufes this age has produced ^ I 
think we may add to the foregoing obfervation, 
the change which has happened in our language, 
by the abbreviation of feveral words that are 
terminated in * eth,’ by fubftituting an s in the 
room of the laft lyllable, as in * drowns, walks, 
arrives,’ and innumerable other words, which 
in the pronunciation of our forefathers w'ere 
‘ drowneth, walketh, arriveth.’ This has 
wonderfully multiplied a letter which was 
before too frequent in the Englilh tongue, and 
added to that hilling in our language, which 
is taken fo much notice of by foreigners ; but 
at the lame time humours our taciturnity, and 
cafes us of many fuperfluous lyllablcs. 

I might here obferve, that the fame fingle 
letter on many occalions does the office of a 
whole word, and rcprelents the * his’ and * her’ 
of our forefathers. There is no doubt but the 
car of a foreigner, which is the beft judge in this 
cafe, would very much difapprove of fuch inno- 
vations, which indeed we do ourfelvcs in fomc 
meafure, by retaining the old termination in 
writing, and in all the Iblemn offices of our 
religion. 

As in the inllanccs I have given we have 
epitomized many of our particular words to the 
detriment of our tongue, lb on other occalions 
we have drawn two words into one, which has 
likewile very much untuned our language, and 
clogged it with confonants, as * mayn’t, can’t, 

‘ This was probably Dean Swift, who has made the fame 
obfervation in his propofal for correSing, improving, and 
afeertaining the Engliili Tongue, icc. See Swift’s Works. 
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{han’t, won’t,’ and the like, for ‘ may not, can 
not,- lhall not, will not,’ &c. 

It is perhaps this humour of fpeaking no more 
than we needs muft, which has lb miferably 
curtailed Ibme of our words, that in familiadr 
writings and converfations they often lol'e all 
but their lirft lyllables, as in mob. rep. pos. 
incog.’ and the like; and as all ridiculous 
words make their firft entry into a language by 
familiar phrafes, I dare not anfwer for thelc, that 
they will not in time be looked upon as a part 
of our tongue. We fee Ibrae of our poets have 
been fo indifereet as to imitate Hudibras’s dog- 
grel expreffions in their ferious compolitions, 
by throwing out the ligns of our fubftantives 
which are elTential to the Engliih language. 
Nay, this humour of Ihortcning our language 
had once run lb far, that fome of our celebrated 
authors, among whom we may reckon fir Roger 
L’Eftrange in particular, began to prune their 
words of all fuperfluous letters, as they termed 
them, in order to adjufi; the Ipelling to the 
pronunciation ; which would have confounded 
all our etymologies, and have quite deftroyed our 
tongue. 

We may here likewife obferve that our proper 
names when familiarized in Englilh, generally 
dwindle to monofyllables, whereas in other 
modern languages they receive a foftcr turn on 
this occafion, by the addition of a new lyllable. 
—Nick in Italian is Nicolini; Jack in French 
Janot ; and lb of the reft. 

There is another particular in our language 
which is a great inftance of our frugality of 

U a 
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words, and that is the fuppreffing of fcveral 
particles which muft be produced in other 
tongues to make a fcntencc intelligible. This 
often perplexes the heft writers, when they find 
the relatives, ‘ whom, which, or they,’ at their 
mercy, whether they may have admiffion or not j 
and will never be decided until we have 
Ibmething like an academy, that by the beft 
authorities and rules drawn -from the analogy 
of languages lhall fettle all controverfies between 
grammar and idiom. 

I have only confidcred our language as it 
ihews the genius and natural temper of the 
Englifli, which is model!:, thoughtful, and 
lincerc, and which perhaps may recommend 
the people, though it has fpoiled the tongue. 
We might perhaps carry the fame thought into 
other languages, and deduce a great part of 
what is pecul iar to them from the genius of the 
people who fpcak them. It is certain, the light 
talkative humour of the French has not a little 
infeded their tongue, which might be Ihewn 
by many iulhinces; as the genius of the Italians, 
which is fo much addided to mufic and cere- 
mony, has moulded all their words and phrafes 
to thofc particular ufes. The ftatclincfs and 
gravity of the Spaniards Ihews itfelf to perfec- 
tion in the Iblemnity of their language; and the 
blunt honeft humour of the Germans founds 
better in the roughnefs of the High-Dutch, 
than it would in a politer tongue. C 

By AJdifon, dated, it feems, from Chelfea. See final 
note to N* 221, on Addi(bn’s fignaturcs C, L, I, O. 

In a fevr days will be publilhcd. The Trial of Dr. 
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N " 135. Monday, Auguft 6 , 1711. 


— — Parthis Mendac'm HoR. 2 Ep. i. 112. 

A greater liar Parthia never bred. 

According to the requeft of this ftratige 
fellow, I lliall print the following letter. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I SHALL without any manner of 
apology acquaint you, that 1 am, and ever have 
been from my youth upward, one of the greateft 
liars this ifland has produced. I have read all 
the moralifts upon the fubjc< 5 l, but could never 
find any effetS their difeourfes had upon me, 
but to add to my misfortune by new" thoughts 
and ideas, and making me more ready in ray 
language, and capable of fometimes mixing 
iceming truths with my improbabilities. With 
this ftrong paflion towards falfchood in this 
kind, there docs not live an honellcr man, or a 
fincerer friend ; but my imagination runs away 
with me, and whatever is ftaried, I have fuch 
a fecne of adventures appears in an inftant before 
me, that I cannot help uttering them, though 
to my immediate confufion, I cannot but know I 
am liable to be detcdled by the firfi: man I meet. 

Chriftian Krumbholtz, for prcacliing feditious fermons, and 
ftirring up the people to rebellion anainlt ilu* in igiftr.itcs and 
government of llamburgb. PuBlilhed by the order of the 
Iiigh Imperial Commiffioners, and faithi^ully tranflated into 
Englilh. Printed In 8vo. to be Ixiund up with Dr, Saclie- 
vercl’s Trial. Printed for J. Phillips, at the Black Bull, in 
Co.nhill. Spect, in folio. 
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* Upon occafion of the mention of the battle 
of Pultowa", I could not forbear giving ati 
account of a kinfman of mine, a young mer- 
chant who was bred at Mofeow, that had too 
much mettle to attend books of entries and 
accounts, when there was fb active a feene in 
the country where he refided, and followed the 
Czar as a volunteer This warm youth (born 
at the inilant the thing was fpokc of) was the 
man who unhorfed the Swedifli general, he was 
the occafion that ■ the Mufeovites kept their 
£re in fo foldier-likc a manner, and brought 
up thofe troops which were covered from the 
enemy at the beginning of the day ; befides 
this, he had at lafi the good fortune to be the 
man who took count Piper®. With all this 
fire I knew my coufin to be the civileft creature 
in the world. He never made any impertinent 
ihow of his valour, and then he had an excel- 
lent genius for the world in every other kind. 
I had letters from him (here I felt in my 
pockets) that cxadly fpoke the Czar’s charac- 
ter, which I knew perfectly well ; and I could 
not forbear concluding, that 1 lay with his 
imperial majefty twice or thrice a week all the 
while he lodged at Deptford p. What is worfe 
than all this, it is *impoflible to fpeak to me^ 
but you give me fome occafion of coming out 
with one lie or other, that has neither wit, 

* Fought July 8, ! joq, between Charles XII. of Sweden 
and Peter I. emperor of Ruffia ; wherein Charles was entirely 
defeated. 

" Prime Minifter of Charles XII. . 

* In the fpring of the year j 698. 
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humour, profpeft of intcrcft, or any other motive 
that I can think of in nature. The other day,, 
when one was commending an eminent and 
learned divine, what occafion in the world had 
I to fay, * Methinks he would look more vene- 
rable if he were not fo fair a man r’ I remember 
the company fmiled. I have feen the gentle- 
man iince, and he is coal-black. 1 have 
intimations every day in my life that no body 
believes me, yet I am never the better. I was 
laying fomething the other day to an old friend 
at Wills’s coffee -houfc, and he made me no 
manner of anfwer ; but told me that an acquaint- 
ance of Tully the orator having two or three 
times together faid to him, without receiving 
any anfwer, “ that upon his honour he was 
but that very month forty years of age Tully 
anfwcrcd, “ Surely you think me the moR 
incredulous man in the world, if I do not 
believe what you have told me every day this 
ten years.” The mifehiefof it is, I find myfelf 
wonderfully inclined to have been preftnt at 
every occurrence that is fpoken of before me ; 
this has led me into many inconveniencics, but 
indeed they have been the fewer, becaufc I am 
no ill-natured man, and never fpcak things to any 
man’s difadvantage. I never diredlly defame, 
but I do what is as bad in the confequence, 
for I have often made a man fay fuch and fuch 
a lively expreffion, who was born a mere elder 
brother. When one has faid in my. hearing, 

“ Such a one is no wifer than he fhould be,” I 
immediately have replied, “ Now ’faith, I 
cannot fee that, he faid a very good thing to my 

3 
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lord fuch*a-one, upon fuch an occafion, and the 
like.” Such an honeft dolt as this has been 
watched in every expreffion he uttered, upon 
my recommendation of him, and confequcntly 
been fubjeft to the more ridicule. I once 
endeavoured to cure myfelf of this impertinent 
quality, and rcfolved to hold my tongue for 
feven days together ; I did fo, but then I had fo 
many winks and unnecelTary diftortions of my 
face upon what any body cllc faid, that I found 
I only foreborc the expreffion, and that I Hill 
died in my heart to every man I met with. 
You arc to know one thing (which I believe 
you will fiiy is a pity, confidering the ufc I 
ihould have made of it) I never travelled in my 
life ; but I do not know whether I could have 
fpoken of any foreign country with more 
familiarity than I do at prefent, in company 
who are llrangcrs to me. I have curfed the 
inns in Germany ; commended the brothels at 
Venice ; the freedom of converfation in France ; 
and though I never was out of this dear town, 
and fifty miles about it, have been three nights 
together dogged by bravoes, for an intrigue with 
a cardinal’s miftreis at Rome. 

* It were cndlefs to give you particulars of 
this kind ; but I can affure you, Mr. Spedfator, 
there are about twenty or thirty of us in this 
tow’n ; i mean by this town the cities of Lon- 
don and Weftminller ; I fay there arc in town 
a fufficient number of us to make a fociety 
among ourfelves ; and fince we cannot be 
believed any longer, I beg of you to print this 
my letter, that wc may meet together, and be 
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under fuch rcirulcition as there may be no occa- 
lioii for bellci or conhdence among ns. If you. 
think fit, wc may be called “ the hlftorians,” 
tor liar is become a very harfti word. And 
that a member of the fociety may not hereafter 
be ill received by the reft of the world, 1 defire 
you would explain a little this fort of men, and 
not let ns hiftorians be rankc<i, as we are in the 
imaginations of ordinary people, among com- 
mon liars, make-bates, impoftors, and incen- 
diaries. For your inftrudion herein, you arc 
to know tiiat an hiflorian in converiation is only 
a perfon of fo pregnant a fancy, that he cannot 
be contented with ordinary occurrences. I 
know a man of quality of our order, who is of 
the wrong fide of forty-three, and has been of 
that age, according to Tully’s jeft, for fome 
years fincc, whofe vein is upon the romantic. 
Give him the Icaft occafion, and he will tell 
you fomething fo very particular that happened 
in fuch a year, and in fuch company, where by 
the by was prefent fuch a one, who was after- 
wards made fuch a thing — Oat of all thefe 
circumltances, in the beft language in the world, 
he will join together with fuch probable inci- 
dents an account that fltews a pcrfoii of the 
deepeft penetration, the honefteft mind, and 
withal fomething fo humble when he fpeaks of 
himfclf, that you would admire. Dear fir, 
why fliould this be lying! there is nothing fo 
inftrudive. He has withal the graveft afpeif ; 
fomething fo very venerable and great ! Anotiicr 
of thefe hiftorians is a young man whom wc 
.would take in, though he extremely wants 
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parts ; as people fend children (before they can 
learn any thing) to fchool, to keep them out of 

harm’s way. He tells things which have 

nothing at all in them, and can neither pleafe 
nor difpleafe, but merely take up your time to 
no manner of purpofe, no manner of delight; 
but he is good-natured, and does it becaufc he 
loves to be faying fomething to you, and enter- 
tain you. 

‘ I could name you a foldicr that hath done 
very great things without llaughter ; he is pro- 
digioufly dull and flow of head, but what he 
can fay is for ever lalfe, fo that we muft have 
him. 

* Give me leave to tell you of one more who 
is a lover ; he is the moft afflifted creature in 
the w'orld, left what happened between him 
and a great beauty fliould ever be known. Yet 
again he comforts himfelf. “ Hang the jade 
her. woman. If money can keep the flut trufty 
I will do it, though I mortgage every acre; 
Anthony and Cleopatra for that ; All for Love 
and the World well loft.” 

* Then, fir, there is my little merchant, 
honeft Indigo of the ’Change, there is my man 
for lofs and gain ; there is tare and tret, there 
is lying all round the globe; he has fuch a pro- 
digioirs intelligence, he knows all the French 
are doing, and what we intend or ought to 
intend, and has it from fuch hands. — But, alas, 
whither am I running ! while I complain,, while 
I remonftratc to you, even all this is a lie, and 
there is not one fuch perfon of quality, lover, 
foldicr, or merchant, as I have now deferibed 
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in the whole world, that I know of. But I will 
catch myfelf once in my life, and in fpite of 
nature fpcak one truth, to wit, that I am, 

T Your humble fcrvant, &c.* 


N“ 137. Tuefday, Auguft 7, 1711. 


At hac ctiam fervis femper libera fiicrunt^ iimerenty gaudc- 
rcntj dolerent^ fuopotius quam altcrius arbitrio, 

Tull. Elpift. 

Even flaves were always at liberty to fear, rejoice, and 
grieve, at their own rather than another’s plcafurc. 

It is no Imall concern to me, that I find fo 
many complaints from that part of mankind 
whole portion it is to live in fervitude, that 
thofe whom they depend upon will not allow 
them to be even as happy as their condition will 
admit of. There are, as thefe unhappy cor- 
refpondents inform me, mailers who arc offended 
at a cheerful countenaiice, and think a fervant 
is broke loole from them, if he docs not preferve 
the utmoll awe in their prefence. There is one 
who lays, if he looks fatisfied, his mailer alks 
him, * what makes him fo pert this morning 
if a little four, * Hark ye, lirrah, are not you 
paid your w'ages ?’ The poor creatures live in 
the moll extreme mifery together: the mailer 
knows not how to preferve refp^d, nor the 
forvant how to give it. It feems this perfon is 
of fo lullen a nature, that he knows but little 

' By Steele, probably compofed or communicated from 
the letter-box. See final note to N“ 324,. on fignature 'I'. 
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fatisfadion in the mldft of a plentiful fortune, 
and fecretly frets to fee any appearance of con- 
tent in one that lives upon the hundredth part of 
his income, while he is unhappy in the polTeffion 
of the whole. Uncaly perfons who cannot poflefs 
their own minds, vent their fplcen upon all who 
depend upon them; which, I think, iscxprelTcd 
in a lively manner in the following letters. 

* Sir, Augufts, lyir. 

* I HAVE read your Spedator of the 
third of the laft month % and willi I had the 
happinefs of being preferred to ferve fo good a 
mafter as fir Roger. The charader of my 
matter is the very reverfe of that good and gentle 
knight’s. All his diredions are given, and his 
mind revealed by way of contraries ; as when 
any thing is to be remembered, with a peculiar 
caft of face he cries Be lure to forget now.” 
If I am to make hatte back, “ Do not come 
thefe two hours; be lure to call by the way 
upon Ibme of your companions.” Then another 
excellent way of his is, if he fets me any thing 
to do, which he knows mutt neccllarily take me 
up half a day, he calls ten times in a quarter 
of an hour to know whether I have done yet. 
This is his manner ; and the fame perverfenefs 
runs through all bis adions, according as the 
circumttances vary. Befides all this, he is fo 
fufpicious, that he fubmits himfelf to the 
drudgery of a fpy. He is as unhappy himfelf 
as he makes his fervants: he is conttantly 
■yvatching us, and we dift'er no more in pleafure 


* N® 107. 
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and liberty than as a gaoler, and as a prifoner. 
He lays traps for faults, and no fooner makes a 
difeovery, but falls into fuch language, as I am 
more afliamcd of for coming from him, than 
for being direded to me. This, fir, is a fhorC 
iketch of a mailer I have ferved upwards of nine 
years; and though I have never wronged him, 
1 confefs my defpair of plealing him has very 
much abated my endeavour to do it. If you 
will give me leave to Heal a fentenee out of my 
mailer’s Clarendon, I lliall tell you my cafe In a 
word, “ Being ufed worlc than I deferved, I 
cared lefs to deferve well than I had done.” 

I am, Sir, your humble fervant, 

Ralph Valet/ 


* Dear Mr. Specter, 

* I am the next thing to a lady’s 
woman, and am under both my lady and her 
woman, and I am lb ufed by them both, that I 
lliould be very glad to fee them in the Spefter. 
My lady hcrfclf is of no mind in the world, 
and for that reafon her woman is of twenty 
minds in a moment. My lady is one that never 
knows what to do with herfelf; Ihe pulls on and 
puts off every thing Ihe wears, twenty times, 
before Ihe rcfolves upon it for that day. I Hand 
at one end of the room, and reach things to 
her woman. When my lady alks for a thing, 
I hear, and have half brought it, when the 
woman meets me in the middle of the room to 
receive it, and at that inllant Ihc lays, “ No, Ihe 
will not have it.” Then I go back, and her 
woman comes up to her, and by this time Ihc 
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will have th^t, and two or three things more in 
an inftant. The woman and I run to each other; 
I am loaded and delivering the things to her, 
when my lady fays the wants none of all thefe 
things, and we are the dulleft creatures in the 
world, and Ihe the unhappieft woman living, 
for Ihe fliall not be dreft in any time. Thus we 
Rand not knowing what to do, when our good 
lady with all the patience in the world tells us 
as plain as Ihc can fpcak, that fhe will have 
temper becaule we have no manner of under- 
Randing ; and begins again to drefs, and fee if 
we can find out of ourRlves what we are to do. 
When fhe is drefled fhe goes to dinner, and 
after fhe has difliked every thing there, Ihe 
calls for her coach, then commands it in again, 
and then ihe will not go out at all, and then 
will go too, and orders the chariot. Now, good 
Mr. Spefter, I defire you would, in the behalf 
of all who ferve fro ward ladies, give out in 
your paper, that nothing can be done without 
allowing time for it, and that one cannot be 
back again with what one was lent for, if one 
is called back before one can go a Rep for that 
they want. And if you pleafe, let them know 
that all miRreffes are as like as all fervants. 

I am your loving friend. 

Patience Giddy.* 

Thefe are great calamities; but I met the 
other day in the Five-fields, towards Chelfea, 
a pleafanter tyrant than either of the above 
reprefented. A fat fellow was puffing on in his 
open waiRcoat; a boy of fourteen in a livery, 
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carrying after him his cloak, upper coat, hat, 
wig, and fword. The poor lad was ready to 
fink with the weight, and could not keep up 
with his mafter, who turned back every half 
furlong, and wondered what made the lazy 
young dog lag behind. 

There is fomething very unaccountable, that 
people cannot put themfelves in the condition of 
the perfons below them, when they confider the. 
commands they give. But there is nothing 
more common, than to fee a fellow ^who if he 
were reduced to it, would not be hired by any 
man living) lament that he is troubled with the 
moll: worthlefs dogs in nature. 

It would perhaps be running too far out of 
common life to urge, that he who is not mafter 
of himfelf and his own paffions, cannot be a 
proper mafter of another. ^Equanimity in a 
man’s own words and aftions will eafily diffufe 
itfelf through his whole family. Pamphilio 
has the happieft houlhold of any man I know, 
and that proceeds from the humane regard he 
has to them in their private perfons, as well as 
in refped that they are his fervants. If there 
be any occafion, wherein they may in them- 
felves be fuppofed to be unfit to attend their 
mailer’s concerns by reafon of any attention to 
their own, he is fo good as to place himfelf in 
their condition. I thought’ it very becoming 
in him, when at dinner the other day, he 
made an apology for want of more attendants. 
He faid, ‘ One of my footmen is gone to the 
wedding of his filler, and the other I do not 
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expcft to wait, bccaufc his father died but two 
days ago.* T*. 


138. Wednefday, Auguft 8, 1711. 

Ulitur in re non dublu icjlibvs non necejptrih. Tull. 

He ufes unnecelTary proofs in an indifputablc point. 

One meets now and then with pcrfbns who 
are extremely learned and knotty in expounding 
clear cafes. Tully tells us of an author that 
ipent fome pages to prove that generals could 
not perform the great enterprifes which have 
made them fo illuftrious, if they had not had 
men. He afferted alfo, it feems, that a minifter 
at home, no more than a commander abroad, 
could do any thing without other men were his 
inftruments and affiftants. On this occafion he 
produces the example of Thcmilloclcs, Pericles^ 
Cyrus, and Alexander himlclf, whom he denies 
to have been capable of etferfting what they did, 
except they had been followed by others. It is 
plealant enough to fee fuch perfons contend 
without opponents, and triumph without vidlory. 

The author above-mentioned b)' the orator is 
placed for ever in a very ridiculous light, and 

* By Steele, tranfcri!)etl from the letter box, or compofed 

from bints dropt into it. Sec Spedfator, N** 324, final note 
on the letter T, fuppofed to have been Steele’s editorial mark, 
and at times the diftinguifbing fignaturc of papers compofed, 
or tranferibed from the letter-box, by Mr. Thomas TLckell. 
See Spedtator, N"a7i, paragraph i, and N“4io, and note on 
Mr. Tiekell. 
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we meet every day in converfation fuch as 
deferve the fame kind of renown, for troubling 
thofe with whom they converfe with the like 
certainties. The perfons that I have always 
thought to deferve the higheft admiration in 
this kind are your ordinary ftory-tellers, who 
are moft religioufly careful of keeping to the 
truth in every particular circumftance of a 
narration, whether it concerns the main end or 
not. A gentleman whom I had the honour to 
be in company with the other day, upon fbme 
occafion that he was plcafed to take, faid, he 
remembered a very pretty repartee made by 
a very witty man in king Charles’s time upon 
the like occalion. * I remember (iaid he, upon 
entering into the tale) much about the time of 
Oates’s plot, that a coufin-german of mine and 
I were at the Bear in Holborn. No, I am out, 
it was at the Crofs-keys; but Jack Thomfbn 
was there, for he was very great with the 
gentleman who. made the anfwcr. But I am 
lure it w'as Ipokcn fomewhcrc thereabouts, for 
we drank a bottle in that neighbourhood every 
evening : but no matter for all that, the thing 
is the fame ; but ’ 

He was going on to fettle the geography of 
the jeft when I left the room, w'ondering at 
this odd turn of head which can play away its 
words, with uttering nothing to the purpofe, 
Hill oblcrving its own impertincncics, and yet 
proceeding in them. I do not queftion but he 
informed the reft of his audience, who had 
more patience than I, of the birth and parentage, 
as well as the collateral alliances of his family 

VoL. II. X 
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who made the repartee, and of him who pro~ 
yoked him to it. 

It is no fmall misfortune to any who have a 
juft value for their time, when this quality of 
being fo very circumftantial, and careful to be 
exaA, happens to Ihew itfelf in a man whofe 
quality obliges them to attend his proofs, that it 
is now day, and the like. But this is aug- 
mented when the fame genius gets into autho- 
rity, as it often docs. Nay, I have known it 
more than once afeend the very pulpit. One of 
this fort taking it in his head to be a great admirer 
of Dr. Tillotlbn and Dr. Beveridge, never failed 
of proving out of thefc great authors, things 
which no man living would have denied him 
upon his own lingle authority. One day reliev- 
ing to come to the point in hand, he laid, 
* according to that excellent divine,’ I will enter 
upon the matter, or in bis words, in his fifteenth 
fermon of the folio edition, page i6o, 

** I lhall briefly explain the words, and then 
confidcr the matter contained in them.” 

This honeft gentleman need not, one would 
think, ftrain his modefty fo far as to alter his 
defign of ‘ entering upon the matter,’ to that 
of ‘ briefly explaining.’ But fo it was, that 
he would not even be contented with that autho- 
rity, but added alfo the other divine to ftrengthen 
his method, and told us, * With the pious and 
learned Dr. Beveridge, page 4th of his ptli 
volume, “ I lliall endeavour to make it as plain 
as I can from the words w'hich I have now read, 
wherein for that purpofe we fliall confider 
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This wifeacre was reckoned by the parilh^ who 
did not underftand him, a moft excellent 
preacher ; but that he read too riiuch, and was 
fo humble that he did not truR enough to his 
own parts. 

Next to thefe ingenious gentlemen, who 
argue for what no body can deny them, are to 
be ranked a* fort of people who do not indeed 
attempt to prove inhgniiicant things, but are 
ever labouring to raiife arguments with you 
about matters you will give up to them w ithout 
the leaft controverly. One of thefe people told 
a gentleman who faid he faw Mr. luch-a-one go 
this morning at nine of the clock towards the 
Gravel-pits; ‘ Sir, I mull: beg your pardon for 
that, for though I am very loth to have any 
difpute with you, yet I muft take the liberty to 
tell you it was nine when I faw him at St. 
James’s.’ When men of this genius are pretty 
far gone in learning they will put you to prove 
that fnow is white, and when you are upon that 
topic can fay that there is really no fuch thing 
as colour in nature ; in a word, they can turn 
what little knowledge they have into a ready 
capacity of railing doubts; into a capacity of 
being always frivolous, and always unanfwcr- 
able. It was of two dilputants of this imper- 
tinent and laborious kind that the Cynic faid, 
‘ One of thclc fellows is milking a ram, and 
the other holds the pail.’ 

I 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

* The exercile of the SnulF-box, according 
to the moH: falhionable airs and motions, in 

X 2 
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oppofition to the Ebcercife of the Fan, will be 
taught with the beft plain or perfumed IhuR^ at 
Charles Lillie’s, perfumer, at the comer of 
Beaufort-buildings in the Strand, and attendance 
given for the benefit of the young merchants 
about the Exchange for two hours every day at 
noon, except Saturday, at a toy- (hop near 
Garraway’s coflee-houfe. There will be like- 
wile taught the Ceremony of the Snuff-box, 
or mles for offering fnuff to a ftranger, a friend, 
or a millrefs, according to the degrees of fami- 
liarity or diffance ; with an explanation of the 
carelels, the Icornful, the politic, and the 
lurly pinch, and the geftures proper to each 
of them ^ 

* N. B. The undertaker does not queltion 
but in a Ihort time to have formed a body of 
regular fnuff-boxes ready to meet and make 
head againlt all the regiment of fans which 
have been lately difeiplined, and are now in 
motion.* T 

* This advertifement is faid to have brought Lillie into 
fuch notice, that he foon raifed a fortune from his trade. 
P. — ^I'his report does not perfeftly agree with what may be 
naturally inferred from the preface and dedication to the 
Original Letters, &c. puhlifhcd by Charles Lillie, in 17139 
8vo. Q, volumes. His widow died a few years ago at Pad-* 
dington, in eafy circuinilances. 

” By Stcclc ; fee the final note to the preceding paper. 
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N“ 139. Thurfday, Auguft 9, 1711. 


yera gloria radices agit^ atquc etiam propagatur\ fiBa 
omnia ccleriter^ tanqunm Jiofculi^ decidmt^ nec Jimulatum 
potejl qtttdquam diuturnum. Tull. 

True glory takes root, and even fprcads : all falfe pretences, 
like flowers, fall to the ground ; nor can any couiiierfcit 
lall long. 

Of all the afFc6ljpns which attend human 
life, the love of glory is the moft ardent. 
According as this is cultivated in princes, it 
produces the greateft good or the greateft evil. 
Where fovercigiis have it by impreflions received 
from education only, it creates an ambitious 
rather than a noble mind : where it is the natural 
bent of the prince’s inclination, it prompts him 
to the purfuit of things truly glorious. The 
two greateft men now in Europe (according to 
the common acceptation of the word great) are 
Lewis king of France, and Peter emperor of 
Ruflia. As it is certain that all fame does not 
arife from the pra<fticc of virtue, it is, methinks, 
no unpleafing amufement to examine the glory 
of thefe potentates, and diftinguifti that which 
is empty, periftiing, and frivolous, from what is 
folid, lafting, and important. 

Lewis of France had his infancy attended 
by crafty and worldly men, who made extent 
of territory the moft glorious inftance of power, 
and miftook the Ipreading of fame for the acqui- 
fttion of honour. The young monarch’s heart 
was by fuch converfation eafily deluded into a 
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fondnels for vain-glory, and upon thele unjuft 
principles to form or fall in with fuitablc pro- 
jeds of invahon, rapine, murder, and all the 
guilts that attend war when it is unjuft. At 
the fame time this tyranny was laid, fciences 
and arts were encouraged in the moft generous 
manner, as if men of higher faculties were to 
be bribed to permit the maffacrc of the reft of 
the world. Every fupcrftrufture which the 
court of France built upon their firft dcfigns, 
which were in thcmfelveswicious, was fuitablc 
to its falft: foundation. The oftentation of 
riches, the vanity of equipage, ftiame of 
poverty, and ignorance of modefty, were the 
common arts of life : the generous love of one 
woman was changed into gallantry for all the 
fex, and fricndlhips* among men turned into 
commerces of intereft, or mere profeflions. 
* While thefe were the rules of life, perjuries 
in the prince, and a general corruption of man- 
ners in the fubjeft, were the fnarcs in which 
France has intangled all her neighbours.’ With 
fuch falfe colours have the eyes of Lewis been 
inchanted, from the debauchery of his early 
youth, to the fuperftition of his prefent old age. 
Hence it is, that he has the patience to have 
ftatucs eroded to his prowefs, his valour, his 
fortitude, and in the foftnefles and luxury of a 
court to be applauded for magnanimity and 
enterprife in military achievements. 

Peter Alexovitz of Ruflia, when he came to 
years pf manhood, though he found himfelf 
emperor of a vaft and numerous people, mafter 
pf an endlcfs territory, , ablblutc coirimander of 
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the lives and fortunes of his fubje6ls, in the 
midft of this unbounded power and greatnefs, 
turned his thoughts upon himfclf and people 
with forrow. Sordid ignorance, and a brute man- 
ner of life this generous prince beheld and con- 
temned, from the light of his own genius. His 
judgment fuggefted this to him, and his courage 
prompted him to amend it. In order to this he 
did not lend to the nation from whence the reft 
of the world has borrowed its politenels, but 
himfclf left his diadpm to learn the true way to 
glory and honour, and application to ufcful arts, 
wherein to employ the laborious, the fimple, the 
honeft part of his people. Mechanic employ- 
ments and operations were very juftly the firft 
objedfs of his favour and obfervation. With this 
glorious intention he travelled into foreign nations 
in an obfeure manner, above receiving little 
honours where he fojourned, but prying into 
what was of more confcqucncc, their arts of 
peace and of war. By this means has this great 
prince laid the foundation of a great and lafting 
fame, by perfbnal labour, perfonal knowledge, 
perfbnal valour. It would be injury to any of 
antiquity to name them with him Who, but 
himfelf, ever left a throne to learn to fit in it with 
more grace ? Who ever thought himfelf mean in 
abfolutc power, until he had learned to ufe it? 

If we conlider this wonderful perfbn, it is 
perplexity to know where to begin his enco- 
mium. Others may in a metaphorical or phi- 

" i.e. He fo far outihone all the heroes of annuity, that 
to name them with him, would only remind u$ of their 
inferiority. P, 
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lofophic fenfe be faid to command themfelves, 
but this emperor is alfb literally under his own 
command. How generous and how good was 
his entering his own name as a private man 
in the army he railed, that none in it might 
expert to outrun the fteps with which he him- 
felf advanced ! By fuch meafures this godlike 
prince learned to conquer, learned to ufc his 
conquefts. How terrible has he appeared in 
battle, how gentle in viftory ! Shall then the 
bafe arts of the Frenchman be held polite, and 
the honeft labours of the Ruffian barbarous? 
No : barbarity is the ignorance of true honour, 
or placing any thing inilead of it. The unjuft 
prince is ignoble and barbarous, the good prince 
only renowned and glorious. 

Though men may impofe upon themfelves 
what they pleale by their corrupt imaginations, 
truth will ever keep its ftation ; and as glory is 
nothing elfe but the fliadow of virtue, it will 
certainly dlfappear at the departure of virtue. 
But how carefully ought the true notions of it 
to be preftrved, and how induftrious Ihould 
we be to encourage any impulfts towards it ! 
The Weftminftcr fchool-boy that faid the other 
day he could not fleep or play for the colours 
in the hall *, ought to.be free from receiving a 
blow for ever. 

But let us confidcr what is truly glorious 
according to the author I have to-day quoted in 
the front of my paper. 

* The wlours taken at Blenheim in 1704 were fixed up 
in Wcftmmfter-hall, after having been carried in proceifion 
tiirough the city. P. 
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The perfeftion of glory, fays Tully, conllfts 
in thefc three particulars : ‘ That the people 
love us ; that they have confidence in us ; that 
being afFeded with a certain admiration 
towards us, they think we deferve honour.’ 
This was Ipokcn of greatnefs in the common- 
wealth. But if one were to form a notion 
of confummate glory under our conftitution, 
one muft add to the above-mentioned felicities 
a certain ncceflary incxiftcnce, and difrelilh 
of all the reft, without the prince’s favour y. 
He fhould, methinks, have riches, power, 
honour, command, glory; but riches, power, 
honour, command, and glory lliould have no 
charms, but as accornpanined with the affec- 
tion of his prince. Tie lliould, methinks, be 
popular bccaufc a favourite, and a favourite 
bccaufc popular. Were it not to make the 
charaefter too imaginary, I would give him 
foverciguty over Ibmc foreign territory, and 
make him efteem that an empty addition with- 
out the kind regards of his own prince. One 
may merely have an idea of a man thus compofed 
and circumftantiated, and if he were fo made 
for power without an incapacity ” of giving 
jealoufy, he would be alfo glorious without 
poffibility of receiving difgracc. This humility 
and this importance muft make his glory 
immortal. 

^ He means, that all the other felicities Hiould not be 
reliflied, or even perceived to cxift, without the prince’s 
favour. P. 

* The fenfe feems to require * without a capaciW,’ but all 
the copies read as liere. P. 
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Thefc thoughts are apt to draw me beyond 
the ufual length of this paper ; but if I could 
fuppofc fuch rhaplbdics could outlive the com- 
mon fate of ordinary things, T would lay thele 
Iketches and faint images of glory were drawn 
in Auguft, 1711, when John duke of Marl- 
borough made that memorable march wherein 
he took the French lines without bloodihed *. 


N“ 140. Friday, Au^ft 10, 171 1* 

curis nunc huc^ nunc dtvidh illuc» 

ViRC, iEn. iv. 285. 

This way and that the anxious mind is torn. 

When T acquaint my reader, that I have 
many other letters not yet acknowledged, I 
believe he will own, what I have a mind he 
fhould believe, that I have no fmall charge 
upon me, but am a perfon of fome confequence 
in this world. I fliall therefore employ the 
prefent hour only in reading petitions in the 
order as follows. 

* For an account of this memorable march, which was 
efleemed one of the moft refined pieces of gencralfliip 
exhibited in that age, the reader is referred to lieutenant- 
general Kane^s Memoirs, 8vo. P. 

^ By Steele, compofed perhaps from liints dropt into the 
letter-box, though written throughout with an air of originality, 
and in the author’s beft manner. See Spectator N"" 272, 
paragraph j, on the ufe made of the papers in the letter-box ; 
and Speftatdif N®324, final note on the letter fuppofed 
tp be Steele’s editorial mark, commonly denoting that the 
paper was tranferibed, though ufed perhaps at times by Mr. 
Tickell, as his difiinguilhing fignature. 

3 
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‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I have loft fo much time already, 
that I defire upon the receipt hereof, you will 
fit down immediately, and give me your 
anfwer. I would know of you whether a 
pretender of mine really loves me. As well 
as I can I will deferibe his manners. When 
he fees me he is always talking of conftancy, 
but vouchfafes to vifit me but once a fortnight, 
and then is always in hafte to be gone. When 
I am fick, 1 hear he lays he is mightily con- 
cerned, but neither comes nor lends, becaufe, 
as he tells his acquaintance with a figh, he docs* 
not care to let me know all the power I have 
over him, and how Impoffible it is for liim to 
live without me. When he leaves the town he 
writes once in fix weeks, dcfires to hear from 
me, complains of the torment of abfcnce, 
fpcaks of flames, tortures, languilliings, and 
ceftalies. He has the cant of an impatient 
lover, but keeps the pace of a lukewarm one. 
You know I muft not go fafter than he does, 
and to move at this rate is as tedious as counting 
a great clock. But you are to know he is rich, 
and my mother fays, as he is flow he is fure ; he 
will love me long, it he love me little ; but I 
appeal to you whether he loves at all. 

Your ncgleded humble fervant, 

Lydia Novell. 

* All thefc fellows who have %ionev are 

•r 

extremely faucy and cold ; pray, fir, tell them 
of it,’ 
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‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I have been delighted with nothing 
more through the whole courfe of your writings 
than the fubllantial account you lately gave of 
wit, and I could wifli you would take fbme 
other opportunity to expreft further the corrupt 
tafte the age is run into; which I am chiefly 
apt to attribute to the prevalency of a few 
popular authors, whofe merit in fome relpe<fts 
has given a landion to their faults in others. 
Thus the imitators of Milton feem to place all 
the excellency of that fort of writing either in 
the uncouth or antique words, or fomething elfe 
which was highly vicious, though pardonable, 
in that great man ^ The admirers of what we 
call point, or turn, look upon it as the particular 
happinefs to which Cowley, Ovid, and others, 
owe their reputation, and therefore endeavour to 
imitate them only in fuch inftanccs. What is 
juft, proper, and natural does not feem to be 
the queftion wdth them, but by what means a 
quaint antithclis may be brought about, how 
one word may be made to look two ways, and 
what will be the confcquencc of a forced allu- 
flon. Now though fuch authors appear to 
me to rcfemblc thofc who make themlelvcs 
fine, inftcad of being wcll-drcflcd, or graceful ; 
yet the mifehief is, that thefe beauties in them, 
which I call blemiflies, are thought to proceed 
from luxuriance of fancy, and overflowing df 
good fenfe. In one w'ord, they have the cha- 

' So Philips in his Cyder is careful to mif-fpcll the words 
crehat, Jhvran, after Milton, Sec. P. ^ 
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ra<fler of being too witty : but if you would 
acquaint the world they arc not witty at all, 
you would, among many others, oblige, 
fir. 

Your moft benevolent reader, R. D.’ 


* Sin, 

‘ I am a young woman, and reckoned 
pretty ; therefore you will pardon me that I 
trouble you to decide a wager between me and 
a coufin of mine, who is always contradiding 
one bccaufe he underftands Latin : pray, fir, is 
Dimple fpclt with a fingle or a double p? 

I am, fir. 

Your very humble fervant, 
Betty Saunter. 

' Pray, fir, diredl: thus, “ To the kind Que- 
rift,” and leave it at Mr. Ivillie’s, for I do not 
care to be known in the thing at all. 1 am, fir, 
again, your humble fervant.’ 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I mufl: needs tell you there are fcvcral 
of your papers I do not much like. You arc 
often fo nice there is no enduring you, and fi> 
learned there is no undcrflanding you. What 
have you to do with our petticoats ? 

Your humble fervant, 
Parthenope.’ 


* Mr. Spectator, 

* Laft night as I was walking in the 
park, I met a couple of friends. Pr’ythee> 
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Jack,” lays one of them, let us go drink a 
glafs of wine, for I am fit for nothing elfe.” 
This put me upon refleding on the many 
mifcarriages which happen in converfations 
over wine, when men go to the bottle to remove 
fuch humours as it only ftirs up and awakens. 
This I could not attribute more to any thing 
than to the humour of putting company upon 
others which men do not like themfclves. 
Pray, fir, declare in your papers, that he 
who is a troublefome companion to himfclf, 
will not be an agreeable one to others. Let 
people reafon thcmfelvcs into good humour, 
before they impofe themfclves upon their 
friends. Pray, fir, be as eloquent as you can 
upon this fubjed, and do human life lb much 
good, as to argue powerfully, that it is not 
every one that can 1 wallow who is fit to drink 
a glafs of wine. 

Your mofl: humble Icrvant.*' 


* Sir, 

‘ I TUTS morning call my eye upon 
your paper concerning the expence of time. 
You are very obliging to the women, cfpecially 
thofc who are not young and paft gallantry, 
by touehing fo gently upon gaming ; therefore 
1 hope you do not think it wrong to employ 
a little leifurc time in that diverfion; but I 
Ihould be glad to hear you fay fomething 
upon the behaviour of fomc of the female 
gamefters. 

* I have obferved ladies, who in all other 
refpeds are gentle, good-humoured, and the 
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very pinks of good-breeding: who as loon as 
the Ombre-table is called for, and fet down to 
their bulinefs, are immediately tranfmigrated 
into the verieft wafps in nature. 

‘ You mull: know I keep my temper, and 
win their money ; but am out of countenance 
to take it, it makes them lb very uneafy. Be 
pleafed, dear lit, to inftrud: them to lofc with a 
better grace, and you will oblige 

Yours, Rachel Basto,’ 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* Your kindnels to Leonora, in one 
of your papers has given me encouragement 
to do myfelf the honour of writing to you. 
The great regard you have fo often cxprelTed 
for the inllrudlion and improvement of our fex, 
will, I hope, in your own opinion, fufficiently 
cxcufe me from making any apology for the 
impertinence of this letter. The great delirc I 
have to cmbellilh my mind with fome of thole 
graces which you fay are lb becoming, and 
which you alTert reading helps us to, has made 
me uneafy until 1 am put in a capacity of 
attaining them. This, lir, I Ihall never think 
mylelf in, until you Ihall be pleafed to recom- 
mend fome author or authors to my pcrufal. 

* I thought indeed, when I lirfl: call ray eye 
on Leonora’s letter, that I lliould have had no 
occalion for requelling it of you; but to my 
very great concern, I found on the pcrufal of 


'' See above, N® ga, where the letter hgneil Leonora was 
written by a Mifs Sbeph.ird, afterwards Mrs. Verry. 
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that Speftator, I was intirely difappointed, and 
am as much at a lofs how to make ufe of my 
time for that end as ever. Pray, fir, oblige 
me at leaft with one Iccnc, as you were pieafed 
to entertain Leonora with your prologue. I 
write to you not only my own fentiments, but 
alfo thofe of fevcral others of my acquaintance, 
who are as little pieafed with the ordinary 
manner of fpending one’s time as myfclf. If 
a fervent defirc after knowledge, and a great 
fenfc of our prefent ignorance, may be thought 
a good prcfiigc and carnefl: of improvement, you 
may look upon your time you fliall beftow in 
anfw'cring this requefl: not throwrn away to no 
purpofe. And I cannot but add, that unlefi 
you have a particular and more than ordinary 
regard for Leonora, I have a better title to your 
favour than file : fince 1 do not content myfclf 
with tea-table reading of your papers, but it is 
my entertainment very often when alone ift my 
clofet. To fliew you I am capable of improve- 
ment and hate flattery, I acknowledge I do not 
like fomc of your papers ; but even there I am 
readier to call in queftion my own fliallow 
underftandlng than Mr. Spectator’s profound 
judgment. 

1 am, fir, your already (and in hopes of 
being more your) obligg;! fervant, 

Partiienia 

This lafi: letter is written with fo urgent and 
ferious an air, that I cannot but think it incum- 


* T!iis letter was written by Mifs Shephard, a (illcr of 
Mrs. Ferry. Tiicfe ladies were collateral defeendants of 
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bent upon me to comply with her commands, 
which I lhall do very I’uddenly*. T®. 


N’ 141. Saturday, Auguft 11, 1711. 


Mlgravit ah aure voluptas 

Omnis* — IIoR. i Ep, ii. 187, 

Tafte, that eternal wanderer, that flies 

From heads to cars, and now from cars to eyes. Pope. 

In the prefent emptinefs of the town, I have 
fcveral applications from the lower part of the 
players, to admit fuffering to pafs for afting. 
They in very obliging terms defire me to let a 
fall on the ground, a Humble, or a good flap on 
the back, be reckoned a jeft. Thcfe gambols 
I fliall tolerate for a fcafon, bccaufc I hope the 
evil cannot continue longer than until the people 
of condition and tafte return to town. The 
method fome time ago was to entertain that 
part of the audience, who have no faculty above 
eye-fight, with rope-dancers and tumblers ; 
which was a way difereet enough, bccaufe it 
prevented confufion, and diftinguifhed fuch as 
could fhew all the poftures which the body is 
capable of, from thofe who were to reprefent 
all the paftions to which the mind is fubjedt. 

fir Fleetwood Shephard of facetious memory. See Spe^. 
N* 163, where the letter figned Leonora was written by Mrs. 
Perry. 

^ Pity this promife was never fulfilled. P. — Perhaps it 
was thought to be fulfilled Iw Steele’s publication of The 
Lady’s Library. See Steele’s Letters, Vol. 11 . p. 423, &c. 

> The editorial mark of Steele. See N” 324, note on T. 

Vol, II. Y 
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But though this was prudently fettled, corporeal 
and intcllcdlual adlors ought to be kept at a ilill 
wider diftance than to appear on the fame Rage 
at all: for whieh reafon I mufl: propofe fome 
methods for the improvement of the bear- 
garden, by difmifling all bodily adors to that 
quarter. 

In cafes of greater moment, where men 
appear in public, the confequence and import- 
ance of the thing can bear them out. And 
though a pleader or preacher is hoarlc or 
aukward, the weight of their matter commands 
refped and attention ; but in theatrical fpeaking, 
if the performer is not exadlly proper and 
graceful, he is utterly ridiculous. In cafes 
where there is little elfe expected, but the plea- 
fure of the eyes and cars, the Icaft diminution 
of that pleafurc is the highett offence. In 
adling, barely to perform the part is not com- 
mendable, but to be the Icaff out is contemptible. 
To avoid thefe difficulties and delicacies, I am 
Informed, that while I was out of town, the 
aftors have flown in the air, and played fuch 
pranks, and run fuch hazards, that none but the 
fervants of the fire-office, tilers, and mafbns, 
could have been able to perform the like ". The 
author of the following letter, it feems, has been 
of the audience at one of thefe entertainments, 
and has accordingly complained to me upon it; 
but I think he has been to the utmoff degree 

Alluding to Sliadwell's comedy of tlic Lancalliire 
Witches, which had been lately a6ted fcveral times, and 
was advertifed for the very night in which this Snei^ator is 
datctl. . 
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fevcre agalnft what is exceptionable in the play 
he mentions, without dwelling fo much as he 
might have done on the author’s molt excel- 
lent talent of humour. The pleafunt pictures 
he has drawn of life, Ihould have been more 
kindly mentioned, at the fame time that he 
banillies his witches, who arc too dull devils to 
be attacked with lb much warmth. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ Upon a report that Moll White had 
followed you to town, and was to abf a part 
in the lyancalliirc Witches, I went laft week to 
fee that play. It was my fortune to lit next to 
a country juftice of the peace, a neighbour (as 
he laid) of lir Roger’s, who pretended to Ihew 
her to us in one of the dances. There was 
witchcraft enough in the entertainment almoft 
to incline me to believe him ; Ben Jonlbn 
was almoft lamed; young Bullock' narrowly 
faved his neck; the audience was aftonilhcd, 
and an old acquaintance of mine, a perfon of 
worth, whom I would have bowed to in the 
pit, at two yards diftance did not know me. 

‘ If you were what the country people 
reported you, a White Witch, I could have 
willied you had been there to have exofeifed 
that rabble of broomfticks, with which we were 
haunted for above three hours. I could have 
allowed them to fet Clod in the tree, to have 
feared the Sportfnien, plagued the Juftice, 
and employed honeft Teague with his holy 


‘ The names of two aftors then upon the flage. 
Y 2 
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•water This was the proper ufe of them in 
comedy, if the author had flopped here ; but I 
cannot conceive what relation the facrifice of 
the black lamb, and the ceremonies of their 
worlhip to the devil have to the bufinefs of 
mirth and humour. 

* The gentleman who writ this play, and 
has drawn fome characters in it very juflly, 
appears to have been milled in his witchcraft 
by an unwary following the inimitable Shak- 
Ipeare. The incantations in Macbeth have a 
folemnity admirably adapted to the occafion of 
that tragedy, and fill the mind with a fuitable 
horror ; befides, that the witches are a part of 
the ftory itfllf, as we find it very particularly 
related in HeClor Boetius, from whom he feeras 
to have taken it. This therefore is a proper 
machine where the bufinefs is dark, horrid, and 
bloody; but is extremely foreign from the affair 
of comedy. SubjeCts of this kind, which are 
in themfelves difagreeable, can at no time 
become entertaining, but by paffing through an 
imagination like Shakfpeare’s to form them ; 
for which rcafon Mr. Dryden would not allow 
even Beaumont and Fletcher capable of imita- 
ting him. 

* But Shakfpeare’s magic cou’d not copied be : 

Within that circle none durfl walk but he.’ 

* I fliould not, however, have troubled you 
with thefe remarks, if there were not fomething 
elfe in this comedy, which wants to be exor- 

Different incidents in the play of the Lancadiire Witches. 
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cifed more than the witches : I mean the free- 
dom of fbme paflages, which I ihould have 
overlooked, if I had not obferved that thoie 
jefts can raife the loudeft mirth, though they are 
painful to right fenfe, and an outrage upon 
modefty. 

* We muft attribute llich liberties tothetafte 
of that age : but indeed by fuch reprefentations 
a poet facrifices the heft part of his audience to 
the worft; and, as one would think, neglefts 
the boxes, to write to the orange -wenches. 

‘ I muft not conclude till I have taken notice 
of the moral with which this comedy ends. 
The two young ladies having given a notable 
example of outwitting thofe who had a right in 
the difpofal of them, and marrying without 
confent of parents, one of the injured parties, 
who is eafily reconciled, winds up all with this 
remark, 

* Defign whate’er we will. 

There is a fate which over-rules us ftill'.’ 

* We are to fuppofe that the gallants are men 
of merit, but if they had been rakes the excufc 
might have ferved as well. Hans Carvel’s 
wife™ was of the lame principle, but has 
exprelTcd it with a delicacy which Ihews flie 
is not ferious in her excufe, but in a fort of 
humorous philofophy turns oft" the thought of 
her guilt, and fays, 

' The concluding diftich of Shadwell’s play. 

•" In Prior’s Poems. Vol. I. p. loj. Ed. 1735. 2 vols. 
i2mo. 
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* That if weak wonien go aftray. 

Their ftars are more in fault than they.’ 

* Tliis no doubt is a full reparation, and 
diftr-lflcs the audience with very edifying im- 
prefllons. 

‘ Thele things fall under a province you have 
partly purfued already, and therclbre demands 
your animadverfion, for the regulating f) rjuble 
an entertainment as that of the llagc. It were 
to he wiflied, that all who write for it hereafter 
would raife their genius, by the ambition of 
plealing people of the heft underftanding ; and 
leave others who fliew nothing of the human 
Ipecies but rlfibillty, to feek their diverfion at 
the bear-garden, or fome other privileged place, 
where reafon and good- manners have no right 
to difturb them. 

Auguft 8, 1711. I am, &c."’ 

T*. 


® This letter was written by Mr. John Hughes. 

® By Steele, tranferibej from the letter-box ; this being 
commonly, it feems, his editorial mark ; though fometimes 
perhaps the fignature of Mr. T. Tickell. See final note t« 
N® 324. 
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N'' 142. Monday, Anguft r^, 171 t. 

Irrupta tout copula Hor. t Ocl. xiii. 1.8, 

Wliom Ipvc’s unbroken bond unites. 

The following: letters being genuine, aVid 
the images of a worthy paflion, I am willing to 
give the old lady's admonition to rnvlelf, and 
the rcprcfentatioii of her own hap])lncls, u place 
in my w'ritings. 

* Mr. Spectator, Augiift 9 , .-yd. 

‘ I am now in the fjxty-fcvcnth year 
of my age, and read you with approbation ; 
but methinks you do not llrike at the root of 
the greateft evil in life, w’hich is the falfe notion 
of gallantry in love. It is, and has long been, 
upon a very ill foot ; but I who have been a 
wife forty years, and was bred up in a way 
that has made me ever fincc very happy, iee 
through the folly of it. In a word, fir, when 
I was a young woman, all who avoided the 
vices of the age, were very carefully educated, 
and all fantaftical objc<Ss were turned out of 
our light. The tapellry-hangings, w'lth the 
great and venerable fimplicity of the feripture 
Rories, had better effeds than now the loves of 
Venus and Adonis, or Bacchus and Ariadne, 
in your fine prclcnt pi i:its. The gentleman I 
am married to, made love to me in rapture, 
but it was the rapture of a chriftian and a man 
of honour, not of a romantic hero or a wdiining 
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coxcomb. This put our life upon a right balls. 
To give you an idea of our regard one to 
another, I cnclofe to you levcral of his letters, 
writ forty years ago, when my lover ; and one 
writ the other day, after fo many years coha- 
bitation. 

Your fervant, 

Andromache.’ 

“Madam, Augufty, 1671. 

“ If my vigilance, and ten thoufand 
wilhes for your welfare and repofe, could have 
any force, you laR night Hept in fecurity, and 
had every good angel in your attendance. 
To have my thoughts ever fixed on you, to 
live in conftant fear of every accident to which 
human life is liable, and to fend up my hourly 
prayers to avert them from you ; I fay, madam, 
thus to think, and thus to liilFer, is what 1 do 
for Her who is in pain at my approach, and 
calls all my tender Ibrrow impertinence. 
You are now before my eyes, my eyes that 
are ready to flow with tendernefs, but cannot 
give relief to my gulliing heart, that didates 
what I am now faying, and yearns to tell you 
all its achings. How art thou, oh my Ibul, 
ilolen from thyfelf! how is all my attention 
broken! my books are blank paper, and my 
friends intruders. 1 have no hope of quiet 
but from your pity. To grant it would make 
more for your triumph. To give pain is the 
tyranny, to make happy the true empire of 
beauty. If you would confider aright, you 
would find an agreeable change in difmilTing 
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the attendance of a Have, to receive the cora- 
plalfance of a companion. I bear the former 
in hopes of the latter condition. As I live 
in chains without murmuring at the power 
whicli inflicts them, fo I could enjoy freedom 
without forgetting the mercy that gave it. 

1 am, Madam, 

Your moft devoted, 

moft obedient fervant.” 

* Though I made him no tieclarations in his 
favour, you fee he had hopes of me when he 
writ this in the month following.* 

** Madam, September 3, 1671. 

“ Before the light this morning 
dawn’d upon the earth I await’d, and lay in 
expeftation of its return, not that it could give 
any new fenfe of joy to me, but as I hop’d it 
would blefs you with its cheerful face, after 
a quiet which I wifli’d you laft night. If my 
prayers are heard, the day appeared with all 
the influence of a merciful Creator upon your 
perfon and adlions. Let others, my lovely 
charmer, talk of a blind being that difpofes 
their hearts, I contemn their low images of 
love. I have not a thought which relates to 
you, that I cannot with confidence bcfecch the 
All-feeing Power to blefs me in. May He 
direft you in all your fteps, and reward your 
innocence, your fandity of manners, your 
prudent youth, and becoming piety, with 
the continuance of his grace and protcifion. 
This is an unufual language to ladies ; but you 
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have a mind elevated above the giddy notions 
of a fex infnared by flattery, and milled by a 
fallc and lliort adoration into a folid and long 
contempt. Beauty, my faireft creature, palls 
in the pofleffion, but I love alfo your mind : 
your foul is as dear to me as my own ; and if 
the advantages of a liberal education, fome 
knowledge and as much contempt of the 
world, joined with the endeavours towards a 
life of llridl virtue and religion, can qualify 
me to raife new ideas in a breaft lo well difpos’d 
as yours is, our days will pafs aw'ay with joy ; 
and old age, inftcad of introducing melancholy 
profpefts of decay, give us hope of eternal 
youth in a better life. I have but few minutes 
from the duty of my employment to write in, 
and without time to read over what 1 have 
writ, therefore belccch you to pardon the firft 
hints of my mind, which I have exprefled in 
fo little order. 

I am, dcarefl: creature, 

Your raofl; obedient, 

moft devoted fervant.^” 

* The two next were written after the day of 
our marriage was fixed. 

“Madam, September 25, 1671. 

“ It is the hardeft thing in the world 
to be in love, and yet attend bufmefs. As for 
me, all that fpeak to me find me out, and I 
rnufl lock myfelf up, or other people will do 


[p Richard Steeie.] 
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it for me. A gentleman afked me this morning, 
‘ What news from Holland,’ and I anlwcred, 
* She is cxquilitely handfomc.’ Another dcfircd 
to know when I had been laft at Windlbr, I 
replied, ‘ She defigns to go with me.’ Pr’y- 
thee, allow me at leaft to kifs your hand before 
the appointed day, that my mind may be in 
fome compofurc. Mcthinks I could write a 
volume to you, but all the language on earth 
■would fail in faying how much, and with what 
difintereftcd paffion, 

I am ever yours.’” 

[1 Richard Steele.] 

September 30, i67r. 

Dear Creature, feven in the morning. 

“ Next to the influence of heaven, 
I am to thank you tliat I fee the returning day 
with pleafure. To pals my evenings in lb 
fweet a converfation, and have the eftcem of a 
woman of your merit, has in it a particularity 
of happinefs no more to be exprcfl'cd than 
returned. But I am, my lovely creature, con- 
tented to be on the obliged fide, and to employ 
all my days in new endeavours to convince you 
and all the world of the fenfc I have of your 
condefeenfion in choofing. 

Madam, your moll: faithful; 
moll obedient humble fervant.'” 

Richard Steele.] 

* He was, when he writ the following letter, 
as agreeable and plealant a man as any in 
England. 


3 
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“ Madam, Otaober ao, 1671. 

“ I BEG pardon that my paper is not 
finer, but I am forced to write from a cofFee- 
houfe where I am attending about bufinefs. 
There is a dirty crowd of bufy faces all around 
me talking of money, while all my ambition, 
all my wealth, is love : love, which animates 
my heart, fweetens my humour, enlarges ray 
foul, and aft'eds every action of my life. It is 
to my lovely charmer I owe that many noble 
ideas arc continually affixed to my words and 
aftions : it is the natural effed of that generous 
paffion to create in the admirers fomc fimilitude 
of the objed admired; thus, my dear, am I 
every day to improve from fo fweet a compa- 
nion. Look up, my fair one, to that Heaven 
which made thee fuch, and join with me to 
implore its influence on our tender innocent 
hours, and bcfeech the author of love to blefs 
the rites he has ordained, and mingle with our 
happinefs a juft fenfe of our tranfient condition, 
and a rcfignation to his will, which only can 
regulate our minds to a fteady endeavour to 
plcufc him and each other. 

I am, for ever, your faithful fervant/” 

[‘ Richard Steele.] 

* I will not trouble you with more letters at 
this time, but if you faw the poor withered 
hand which lends you thefe minutes, I am fure 
you will fraile to think that there is one who is 
fo gallant as to fpeak of it ftill as fo welcome a 
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a prefent, after forty years poffeffion of the 
woman whom he writes to. 

Madam, * June23, 1711, 

“ I HEARTILY beg your pardon for 
my omiffion to write yefterday. It was no 
failure of my tender regard tor you ; but having 
been very much perplexed in my thoughts on 
the fubjeil of my laft, made me determine to 
fufpend fpeaking of it until I came ipjfclf. 
But, my lovely creature, know it is not in the 
power of age, or misfortune, or any other 
accident which bangs over human life, to take 
from me the pleating efteem I have for you, or 
the memory of the bright figure you appeared 
in, when you gave your hand and heart to, 
Madam, your moft grateful hutband, 

T ". and obedient fervant.* ” 

[* Richard Steele.] 


.■g=r-r= ■■■ . — 

N" 143. Tuefday, Auguft 14, 


171T. 


Non tjl vivere, fed valere vita. Martial, Epig. Ixx. 6 . 

For life is only life, when bleft witli health. 

It is an unreafonable thing tome men expeft 
of their acquaintance. They are ever com- 
plaining that they are out of order, or difpleafed, 

“ By Steele. See N®324, ad finem. Note. 

The letters in this N“ 142, are all genuine, written origi- 
nally by Steele, and aftaally ferit, with but little variation, 
to Mrs. Scurlock, afterwards Lady Steele. See Steele's 
Letters, Vol. I, p. 11 & feq. cr. 8vo. 1787, 2 vols. 
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or they know not how, and are fo far from 
letting that be a reafon for retiring to their own 
houfes, that they make it their argument for 
coming into company. What has any body to 
do with accounts of a man’s being indifpofed 
but his phyfician ? If a man laments in com- 
pany, where the reft are in humour enough to 
enjoy themfelves, he Ihould not take it ill if a 
fervant is ordered to prclent him with a por- 
ringer, of caudle or pofl'et- drink, by way of 
admonition that he go home to bed. That part 
of life which we ordinarily underftand by the 
word converfation, is an indulgence to the fbei- 
able part of our make; and iliould incline us 
to bring our proportion of good-will or good- 
humour among the friends we meet with, and 
not to trouble them with relations which muft 
of neceffity oblige them to a real or feigned 
afflidion. Cares, diftreffes, difeafes, uneafi- 
nclTes, and dillikes of our own, arc by no 
means to be obtruded upon our friends. If we 
would confider how little of this viciffitude of 
motion and reft, which we call life, is fpent 
with fatisfadion, wc Ihould be more tender of 
our friends, than to bring them little forrow's 
which do not belong to them. There is no real 
life but cheerful life; therefore valetudinarians 
lliould be fworn before they enter into company, 
not to fay a word of themfelves until the meet- 
ing breaks up. It is not here pretended, that 
we fhould be always fitting with chaplets of 
flowers round our heads, or be crowned with 
rofes in order to make our entertainment agree- 
able to us; but if (as it is ufually obferved) they 
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who refolve to be merry, feldom arc fo ; it will 
be much more unlikely for us to be wcll-pleafcd, 
if they arc admitted who are always complain- 
ing they are fad. Whatever wc do, we Ihould 
keep up the checrfulucfs of our fpirits, and 
never let them fink below an inclination at Icaft 
to be well pleafed. 7'he way to this, is to keep 
our bodies in excrclfe, our minds at eale. That 
infipid ftate wherein neither arc in vigour, is not 
to be accounted any part of our portion of 
Being. When we arc in the fatlsfadtion of 
fomc innocent pleafure, or purfuit of feme 
laudable defign, we are in the pofieffion of lile, 
of human life. Fortune will give us difap- 
pointments enough*, and nature is attended 
with infirmities enough, without our adding 
to the unhappy fide- of our account by our fpleen 
or ill-humpur. Poor Cottilus '', among fo many 
real evils, a chronical diftemper and a narrow 
fortune, is never heard to complain. That equal 
fpirit of his, which any man may have, that, 
like him, will conquer pride, vanity and affec- 
tation, and follow' nature, is not to be broken, 
becaufc it has no points to contend for. To be 
anxious for nothing but what nature demands 
as necefl'ar^, if it is not the way to an eftate, 
is the way to what men aim at by getting an 

* Enough for enew; tlie fingular for the plural nuniher. 

N. B. There is juft room heic to l.iy, that the perron 
alluded to under the name of Cotiilus in 14^, was pro- 
bably Mr. Hen, Martyn, who had a little hahiiatiori, perhaps 
called his Cot at Blackheath. This polite {clif>!ar was bred 
to the bar, but though an able lawyer, liis ill ftate of health 
prevented his attendance in the courts. See Spedt. Vol. VJI, 
555 > awd note. 
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cftate. This temper will preferve health in the 
body, as well as tranquillity in the mind. 
Cottilus fees the world in a hurry, with the 
fame fcorn that a fober perfon fees a man drunk. 
Had he been contented with what he ought to 
have been, how could, fays he, fuch a one 
have met with fuch a difappointment ? If 
another had valued his miftrefs for what he 
ought to have loved her, he had not been in 
her power. If her virtue had had a part of his 
paflion, her levity had been his cure; Ihe could 
not then have been falfe and amiable at the 
fame time. 

Since we cannot promife ourfelves conftant 
health, let us endeavour at fuch a temper as 
may be our beft fupport in the decay of it. 
Uranius * has arrived at that compofure of foul, 
and wrought himfclf up to fuch a neglect of 
every thing with which the generality of man- 
kind is inchanted, that nothing but acute pains 
can give him dillurbance, and againfl thofe too he 
will tell his intimate friends he has a fecret 
which gives him prefent cafe. Uranius is lb 
thoroughly perfuaded of another life, and en- 
deavours fb lincerely to fccure an intereft in 
it, that he looks upon pain but as a quickening 
of his pace to a home, where he fhall be better 

* Uranius was probably Mr. John Hughes, who owns as 
his, the letter on riding-habits for ladies, N° 104 of this vol. 
and fays to Mrs. Bridges, ‘ If there be any hcrefy in this 
comment on Deut. xxii. j. I (hall be a perfilling heretic, if 
Mrs. Sabet cannot convert me.* Hughes’s Correfpondence, 
Vol. i. p. 106 ; fee his Letters to Lord Cowper, Ibid, pajjimt 
and N” 146 ad Jin, p. 254. 
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provided for than in his prefent apartment. In- 
ilead of the melancholy views which others are 
apt to give themlelves, he will tell yon that he 
has forgot he is mortal, nor will he tliiuk of 
himfclf as fuch. He thinks at the time of his 
birth he entered into an eternal being ; and the 
lliort article of death he will not allow an in- 
terruption of life ; fmcc that moment is not of 
half the duration as is his ordinary fleep. Thus 
is his Being one uniform and confillcnt leries of 
cheerful diverfions and moderate cares, without 
fear or hope of futurity Health to him is 
more than plcafure to another man, and licknels 
lefs affecting to him than indilpofition is to 
others. 

I muft confefs, if one docs not regard life 
after this manner, none but idiots can pafs it 
away with any tolerable patience. Take a fine 
lady who is ot a delicate frame, and you may 
oblerve, from the hour flic rifes, a certain wcari- 
nefs of all that palTes about her. I know more 
than one who is much too nice to be quite alive. 
They are flek of fuch ftrangc frightful people 
that they meet ; one is lb aukward, and another 
is fo difagrceable, that it looks like a penance to 
breathe the fame air with them. You fee this 
is fo very true, that a great part of ceremony 
and good'breeding among the ladies turns upon 
their unealinefs; and I will undertake, if the 
how-do-ye-lervants of our women were to make 
a weekly bill of licknefs, as the parilh-clcrks do 

* Meaning, I fuppofe, tliat as he looks upon himfelf to be 
in a ftate of eternity, he no longer fears or hopes for wliat he 
is already, as it were, polfefled of. P. 

VoL. IT. Z 
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of mortalitys you would not find, in an account 
of fevcn days, one in thirty that was not down- 
right fick or indifpofed, or but a very little bet- 
ter than Ihe was, and fo forth. 

It is certain that to enjoy life and health as a 
conftant feaft, we fliould not think pleafure 
necelTary, but if pofliblc, to arrive at an equa- 
lity of mind. It is as mean to be oveqoyed 
upon occafions of good fortune, as to be dejeded 
in circumftances of dillrcfs. Laughter in one 
condition is as unmanly as weeping in the 
other. We fhould not form our minds to expert 
tranfport on every occafion, but know how to 
make it enjoyment to be out of pain. Ambi- 
tion, envy, vagrant delire, or impertinent mirth 
will take up our minds, without we can poffefs 
ourlelves in that fobriety of heart which is 
above all pleafurcs, and can be felt much better 
than deferibed. But the ready way, I believe, 
to the right enjoyment of life, is by a prolpe6l 
towards another, to have but a very mean opi- 
nion of it. A great author of our time ’’ has fet 
this in an excellent light, when with a philofo- 
phic pity of human life, he fpoke of it in his 
Theory of the Earth in the following manner: 

* For what is this life but a circulation of 
little mean adions ? We lie dowm and rife 
again, drefs and undrefs, feed and wax hungry, 
work or play, and are weary, and then we lie 
down again, and the circle returns. We fpend 
the day in trifles, and when the night comes 

Dr Thomas Burnet, Mafter of the Charter-houfe. Thco- 
ria Telluris, 410. AniB. 1699, p. 241. SeeSpeiSf. N° 141$. 
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we throw ourfelvcs into the bed of folly, 
araongtt dreams, and broken thoughts, and 
wild imaginations. Our reafon lies aflecp by 
us, and we are for the time as arrant brutes as 
thofc that fleep in the flails, or in the field. 
Are not the capacities of man higher than 
thcle ? And ought not his ambition and expec- 
tations to be greater? Let us be adventurers for 
another world. It is at icafl a fair and noble 
chance ; and there is nothing in this worth our 
thoughts or our paflions. If we fhould be dif- 
appointed, wc arc flill no worfe than the reft of 
our fellow-mortals; and if we fucceed in our 
expedations, wc arc eternally happy.’ T 

*«* At Drury-lane, this prefent evening. The Lancafliire 
Witclies, by Mr. Shadvvcll, late poct-laureat. The principal 
parts by Mr. Mills, Mr. Booth, Mr. Johnfon, Mr. Bullock, 
fell. Mr. Norris, Mr. Pack, Mr. Bullock, jun. Mr. Elling- 
ton, Mrs. Powell, Mrs. Bradlhaw, Mrs. Cox; The Witches, 
by Mr. Burkhe.'ul, Mr. Hyan, Mrs. Mills, and Mrs. Willis. 
With the original fcencs, fongs, and dances. Spedh in 
folio. 

By Steele. See final note to N" 324. 
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N° 144. Wcdnefday, Auguft 15, 1711. 


NSris qulim ckgam formarum SpedlatoryTiPw. 

Ter. Eun. Adt iii. Sc. 5. 

You fliall fee liow nice a judge of beauty I am. 

Beauty has been the delight and torment 
of the world ever fince it began. The philo- 
fophers have felt its influence fo fcnfibly, that 
almoft every one of them has left us fomc fay- 
ing or other, which intimated that he too well 
knew the power of it. One has told us, that 
a graceful perfon is a more powerful recom- 
mendation than the beft letter that can be writ 
in your favour. Another* defircs the pofTelTor 
of it to confidcr it as a mere gift of nature, and 
not any pcrfc6tiort of his own. A third ^ calls 
it a ‘ Ihort-livcd tyranny a fourth “ a * filent 
fraud,’ bccaufc it impofes upon us without the 
help of language ; but I think Carncadcs fpokc 
as much like a pliilofophcr as any of them, 
though more like a lover, when he calls it 
‘ royalty without force It is not indeed to 
be denied, but there is fomething irrcfiftible in 
a beauteous form ; the moll fevere will not pre- 
tend, that they do not feel an immediate pre- 
pofTcffion in favour of the handfome. No one 

Aiiftotlc Plato. ^Socrates. s Thcopliraftus. 

Rather, A fovercignty that needs no military force:’* 
this is the proper meaning of the original. See jDiogenes 
Laertius’s Lives of tlie Philofophers, Lib. v. cap. i. n. Ii. 
Whence the foregoing apohthegins are taken. P. 
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denies them the privilege of being firfl: heard, 
and being regarded before others in matters of 
ordinary confideration. At the fame time the 
handfbme lliould confider that it is a polTellion, 
as it were, foreign to them. No one can give 
it himfelf, or prclerve it when they have it. Yet 
fo it is, that people can bear any quality in the 
world better than beauty. It is the confolation 
of all who are naturally too much aRc<Scd with 
the force of it, that a little attention, if a man 
can attend with judgment, will cure them. 
Handfbme people ufually are lb fantaflically 
plcafed with themfelvcs, that if they do not kill 
at firfl fight, as the phrafe is, a fccond interview 
difarms them of all their power. But I fliall 
make this paper rather a warning-piece to give 
notice where the danger is, than to propofe in- 
llrudlions how to avoid it when you have fallen 
in the way of it. Handfomc men fhall be the 
lubjedl of another chapter, the women lhall take 
up the prefent difeourfe. 

Amaryllis, who has been in town but one 
winter, is extremely improved with the arts of 
good-breeding, without leaving nature. She has 
not lofl the native fimplicity of her afped, to 
fubflitute that patience of being flared at, which 
is the ufual triumph and diflindlion of a town 
lady. In public affcmblies you meet her carelefs 
eye diverting itfelf with the objedb around her, 
infenfible that Ihe herfclf is one of the brightefl 
in the place. 

Dulcida is of quite another make, fhe is 
almofl a beauty by nature, but more than one 
by art. If it were poffible for her to let her fan 
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or any limb about her reft, Ihe would do fome 
part of the execution Ihe meditates; but though 
ftic defigns hcrfelf a prey, ftie will not ftay to be 
taken. No painter can give you words for the 
difterent alpeds of DulciiTa in half a moment, 
wherever Ihe appears : fb little does ftie accom- 
plifli what flie takes* fo much pains for, to be 
gay and carelefs. 

Merab is attended with all the charms of 
woman and accomplifliments of man. It is not 
to be doubted but flie has a great deal of wit, 
if flic w ere not fuch a beauty ; and flic would 
have more beauty had flic not fo much wit. 
Atfedation prevents her excellencies from walk- 
ing together. If flie has a mind to I'pcak Inch a 
thing, it muft be done with fuch an air of her 
body; and if Ihc has an inclination to look very 
carelefs, there is luch a fmart thing to be faid at 
the fame time, that the dcflgn of being admired 
dettroys itfelf. Thus the unhappy Merab, 
though a wit and beauty, is allowed to be nei- 
ther, bccaufe ihe will always be both. 

Albacinda has the Ikill as well as power of 
pleafing. Her form is majcftic, but her afpeft 
humble. All good men ihould beware of the 
deftroycn She will fpcak to you like your After, 
until flie has you Hire; but is the moft vexatious 
of tyrants when you are fb. Her familiarity of 
behaMour, her indiiferent queftions, and general 
converlation, make the filly part of her votaries 
full of hopes, while the wife fly from her power. 
She well knows flie is too beautiful and too witty 
to be indifferent to any who converfe with her, 
and therefore knows flic dpes not Icffcn herfelf 
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by familiarity, but gains occaflons of admiration 
by feeming ignorance of her perfedlions. 

Eudolia adds to the height of her ftature a 
nobility of fpirit which ftill diftingiiillics her 
above the reft of her fex. Beauty in others is 
lovely, in others agreeable, in others attraftivc ; 
but in Eudofia it is commanding. Love towards 
Eudolia is a fentlment like the love of glory. 
The lovers of other women are li^ftcned into 
fondnels, the admirers of Eudolia exalted into 
ambition. 

Eucratia prefents hcrfclf to the imagination 
with a more kindly plealure, and as llie is 
woman, her praile is wholly feminine. If we 
were to form an image *of dignity in a man, wc 
Ihould give him wifdom and valour, as being 
elTcntial to the cbara(flcr of manhood. In like 
manner, if you deferibe a right woman in a 
laudable fenle, Ihc lliould have gentle foftnels, 
tender fear, and all thole parts of life, which 
diftinguilli her from the other lex ; with fome 
fubordination to it, but fuch an inferiority that 
makes her ftill more lovely. Eucratia is that 
creature, Ihe is all over woman, kindnefs is all 
her art, and beauty all her arras. Her look, her 
voice, her gefture, and whole behaviour is truly 
ferninine. A goodnefs mixed with fear gives a 
tinfture to all her behaviour. It would be fa- 
vage to offend her, and cruelty to ulc art to 
gain her. Others are beautiful, bat Eucratia 
thou art beauty ! 

Omniamante is made for deceit, Ihe has an 
afpc<ft as innocent as the famed Lucrecc, but a 
mind' as wild as the more famed Cleopatra. 

o 
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Her face {peak^ a veftal, but her heart a MelTa- 
lina. Who that beheld Omniamante’s negligent 
unobferving air, would believe that flie hid un- 
der that regardlels manner the witty proftitute, 
the rapacious wench, the prodigal courtefan ? 
She can, when flie pleaies, adorn thofe eyes 
with tears like an infant that is chid ; fhe can 
caft down that pretty face in confufion, while 
you rage with jealoufy, and florm at her perfi- 
dioufnefs ; flic can wipe her eyes, tremble and 
look frighted, until you think yourfelf a brute 
for your rage, own yourfelf an offender, beg 
pardon, and make her new prefents. 

But I go too far in reporting only the dangers 
in beholding the beauteous, which I delign for 
the inflruftion of the fair as well as their 
beholders ; and fliall end this rhapfody with 
mentioning what I thought was well enough 
faid of an ancient fage* to a beautiful youth, 
whom he faw admiring his own figure in brafs. 
What, faid the philolbpher, could that image 
of yours lay for itfelf if it could Ipcak ? It might 
lay, (anfwered the youth) ‘ that it is very beau- 
tiful.’ ‘ And are not you afliamed,’ replied the 
cynic, * to value yourfelf upon that only of 
which a piece of brafs is capable?’ T'^. 

' Antillhencs, the founder of the fcA of Cynic Philofophers, 
3 ee Diogenes Laertius, Lib. vi. Cap. I. n. 4. 

By Steele. See N® 324 ; n. 
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N" 145. Thurfday, Auguft 16, 1711. 


Stultitiam patimtur opes Hon. i Ep, x\ iii. 39. 

Their folly pleads tlie privilege of wealth. 

If the following enormities arc not amended 
upon the firil mention, I defirc farther notice 
from my correfpondents. 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

' I AM obliged to you for your dif- 
courfc the other day ‘ upon frivolous difputants, 
who with great warmth and enumeration of 
many circumftances and authorities, undertake 
to prove matters which no body living denies. 
You cannot employ yourfclf more ufefully than 
in adjufting the laws of difputation in coffee- 
houfes and accidental companies, as well as in 
more formal debates. Among many other things 
which your own experience mull fuggcll to 
you, it w'ill be very obliging if you pleafe to 
take notice of wagerers. 1 will not here repeat 
what Hudibras fays of luch difputants^ which is 
lb true, that it is almoll proverbial “ ; but lliall 
only acquaint you with a fet of young fellows 
of the inns of court, whofe fathers have pro- 
vided for them fo plentifully that they need not 

’ See N® 138. 

”* “——I have heard old cunning Hagers 

Say, Fools for arguments lay wagers.” 

Hud. P. 2. C. i. v. 397. 
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be very anxious to get law in their heads for 
the fcrvice of their country at the bar ; but are 
of thofe who are fent (as the phrafe of parents 
is) to the Temple to know how * to keep their 
own.’ One of thefe gentlemen is very loud and 
captious at a coffec-houfe which I frequent, 
and being in his nature troubled with a hu- 
mour of contradidion, though withal exceffively 
ignorant, he has found a way to indulge this 
temper, go on in idlenefs and ignorance, and 
yet ftill give himlelf the air of a very learned 
and knowing man, by ‘ the llrcngth of his 
pocket. The misfortune of the thing is, I 
have as it happens fometimes, a greater Hock 
of learning than of money. The gentleman I 
am Ipeaking of, takes advantage of the narrow- 
nefs of my circumftances in fuch a manner, 
that he has read all that I* can pretend to, and 
runs me down with fuch a pofitive air, and 
with fuch powerful arguments, that from a 
very learned perfon I am thought a mere pre- 
tender. Not long ago I was relating that I had 
read fuch a paffage in Tacitus, up ftarts my 
young gentleman in a full company, and pulling 
out his purfe offered to lay me ten guineas, to 
be Raked immediately in that gentleman’s hands 
(pointing to one fmoking at another table) that 
I was utterly miRaken'. I was dumb for want 
of ten guineas; he w'ent on unmercifully to 
triumph over my ignorance how to take him 
up, and told the whole room he had read Tacitus 
twenty times over, and fuch a remarkable inci- 
dent as that could not efcape him. He has at 
this time three confiderable wagers depending 
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between him and feme of his companions, who 
are rich enough to hold an argument with him. 
He has five guineas upon qucllions in geogra- 
phy, two that the Iflc of Wight is a peninfula, 
and three guineas to one that the world is round. 
We have a gentleman comes to our cofFcc- 
houfe, who deals mightily in antique fcandal ; 
my difputant has laid him twenty pieces upon 
a point of hiftory, to wit, that Cajfar never lay 
with Cato’s lifter, as is fcandaloully reported by 
fomc people. 

' There arc leveral of this Ibrt of fellows in 
tow'n, who wager themfelves into ftatcfmen, 
hiftorians, geographers, mathematicians, and 
every other art, when the perfons with whom 
they talk have not wealth equal to their learning. 
I beg of you to prevent in thefe youngfters, 
this compendious way to wifdom, which cofts 
other people fo much time and pains ; and you 
will oblige 

Your humble fervant.* 

Coflee-houfe near the 

Mr. Spectator, Temple, Ang. 12, 1711. 

* Here’s a young gentleman that 
fings opera-tunes or whiftlcs in a lull houfe. 
Pray let^him know that he has no right to ail 
here as if he were in an empty room. Be plea- 
fed to divide the fpaces of a public room, and 
certify whiftlers, fingers, and common orators, 
that are heard farther than their portion of the 
room comes to, that the law is open, and that 
there is an equity which will relieve us from 
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fuch as interrupt us in our lawful difcourfe, ' as 
much as againil fiich who Hop us on the road. 
1 take theie perfons, Mr. Spe^tor, to be fuch 
trcfpalTcrs as the officer in your ftage-coach, 
and am of the fame fentiment with counfellor 
Ephraim". It is true the young man is rich, 
and, as the vulgar fay, needs not care for any 
body ; but fure that is no authority for him to 
go whiftle where he pleafes. 

I am, fir, your moft humble fervant. 

* P. S. I have chambers in the Temple, and 
here are Undents that learn upon the hautboy ; 
pray dcfire the Benchers, that all lawyers wdio 
are proficients in wind-mulic may lodge to the 
Thames.’ 

* Mu. Spectator, 

* We arc a company of young women 
who pafs our time very much together, and 
obliged by the mercenary humour of the men to 
be as mercenarily inclined as they are. There 
vifits among us an old bachelor whom each of 
us has a mind to. The fellow is rich, and 
knows he may have any of us, therefore is par- 
ticular to none, but exceffively ill-bred. His 
pleafantry confifts in romping, he fnatches kifles 
by furprife, puts his hands in our necks, tears 
our fans, robs us of ribbands, forces letters out 
of our hands, looks into any of our papers, and 
a thoufand other rudcnclTes. Now what I will 


Sec above, N” 133. 
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delirc of you is, to acquaint him, by printing 
this, that if he docs not marry one of us very 
fuddcnly, we have ail agreed, the next time he 
, pretends to be merry, to affront him, and ulc 
him like a clown as he is. In the name of the 
fifterhood I take my leave of you, and am, as 
they all are, 

^ Your conftant reader and well-wifher.’ 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘1 AND fcveral others of your female 
readers have conformed ourfelvcs to your rules, 
even to our very drefs. There is not one of us 
but has reduced our outward petticoat to its 
ancient fizcable circumference, though indeed 
we retain ftill a quilted one underneath ; which 
makes us not altogether unconformablc to the 
fafliion ; but it is on condition, Mr. Spcdfcitor 
extends not his cenfurc fo far. But we find 
you men fecretly approve our pradlicc, by 
imitating our pyramidical form. The fkirt of 
your fafhionablc coats forms as large a circum- 
ference as our petticoats; as thefe arc fet out 
with whalebone, fo are thofc with wire^ to 
increafe and fuftain the bunch of fold that hangs 
down on each fide ; and the hat, I perceive, is 
decreafed in juft proportion to our head-dreffes. 
We make a regular figure, but I defy your 
mathematics to give name to the form you . 
appear in. Your architefturc is mere gothic, 
and betrays a worfe geiyus than ours; therefore 

“ It is in remembrance that buckram and haircloth were 
ufed for the fame purpofe. A. 
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if you are partial to your own fex, I lhall bezels 
than I am now 

T**. Your humble fervant.’ 

At Drury-lane, on Friday Aug. 17, will be prefentcd* 
a comedy never ailed before, called The Citv Ramble, or a 
Play-hbufe Wedding. The principal parts by jVlr. Mills, Mr. 
Booth, Mr. Johnfon, Mr. Bullock, Mr. Norris, Mr. Pack, 
Mr. Bullock, jun. Mr. Elrington, Mr. Burkhead, Mr. Ryan, 
Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. Bradlhaw, Mrs. Knight, Mrs. Willis, 
and Mrs. Sherborn. Speil. in folio. 


N" 146. Friday, Auguft 17, 1711. 


Nemo vir magnus fine aliquo affiatu divino mqmm fuil, 

Tull. 

No man was ever great without foinc degree of infpiration. 

We know the higheft plealure our minds 
are capable of enjoying with compofure, when 
we read fublime thoughts communicated to us 
by men of great genius and eloquence. Such 
is the entertainment we meet with in the phi- 
lofophic parts of Cicero’s writings. Truth and 
good fenfe have there fo charming a drefs, that 
they could hardly be more agreeably reprefented 
with the addition of poetical fidion, and the 
power of numbers. This ancient author, and a 
modern one, have fallen into my hands within 
thefe few days ; and the impreitions they have 
left upon me, have at the prefent quite ipoiled 
me for a merry fellow*. The modern is that 

V By Steele, from the letter-box probably. Sec final note 
to N“ 324, on letter T. 
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admirable writer the author of* The Theory of 
the Earth. The fobjcds with which I have . 
lately been entertained in them both bear a near 
affinity ; they are upon inquiries into hereafter, 
and the thoughts of the latter feem to me to be - 
raifed above thofe of the former, in proportion 
to his advantages of feripture and revelation. 
If I had a mind to it, I could not at prefent 
talk of any thing elfe; therefore I fhall tranflatc 
a paffage in the one, and tranferibe a paragraph 
out of the other, for the fpcculation of this day. 
Cicero tells us**, that Plato reports Socrates, 
upon receiving his fentence, to have fpoken to 
his judges in the following manner : 

‘ I HAVE great hopes O my Judges, that it 
is infinitely to my advantage that I am fent to 
death : for it muft of necelfity be, that one of 
thefe two things muft be the confcquence. 
Death muft take away all thefe fenfes, or con- 
vey me to another life. If all fenfe is to be 
taken away, and death is no more than that 
profound lleep without dreams, in which wc 
are fometimes buried, oh, heavens! how de- 
firable is it to die ! How many days do wc 
know in life preferable to fuch a ftate ? But if 
it be true that death is but a paffage to places 
which they who lived before us do now in- 
habit, how much ftill happier is it to go from 
thofe who call themfelves judges to appear 
before thofe that really are fuch ; before Minos, 
Rhadamanthus, iEacus, and Triptolemus, and 


*1 Tufculan, Quxflion. Lib. i. 
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to meet men who have lived with jultice and 
truth ? Is this, do you think,* no happy journey ? 
Do you think it nothing to fpeak with Orpheus, 
Mufeus, Homer, and Hcliod? 1 would, indeed, 
fulFer many deaths to enjoy thefe things. With 
what particular delight iliould I talk to Pala- 
medes, Ajax, and others, who like me have fiif- 
fered by . the iniquity of their judges. I Ihould 
examine the wlidom of that great prince, who 
carried fuch mighty forces againft Troy ; and 
argue with UlylTes and Sifyphus, upon difficult 
points, as I have in converfation here, without 
being in danger of being condemned. But let 
not tliofe among you who have pronounced me 
an innocent man be afraid of death. No harm 
can arrive at a good man, whether dead or 
living; his affairs arc always under the direc- 
tion of the gods; nor will I believe the fate 
which is allotted to me mjfelf this day to have 
arrived by chance; nor have I aught to fay 
cither againft my judges or accufers, but that 

they thought they did me an injury. ^But 1 

detain you too long, it is time that I retire to 
death, and you to your aftairs of life ; which of 
us has the better is known to the gods, but' to 
no mortal man.’ 

The divine Socrates is here reprefented in a 
figure worthy his great wifdom and philofophy, 
worthy the greateft nAere man that ever breathed. 
But the modem difeourfe is written upon a ftib- 
jed no Icfs tlian the diffolution of nature itfelf. 
Oh how glorious is the old age of that great 
man, who has fpent his time in fuch contcmpla- 
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tions as has made this being, what only it Ihould 
be, an education for heaven! He has, according 
to the lights of reafon and revelation, which 
feemed to him cleareft, traced the fteps of 
Omnipotence. He has, with a celeftial ambi- 
tion, as far as it is confiflent with humility and 
devotion, examined the ways of Providence, 
from the creation to the diflblution of the vilible 
world. How pleallng muft have been the fpe- 
culation, to obferve Nature and Providence move 
together, the pbyfical and moral world march 
the fame pace; to obferve paradife and eternal 
fpring the feat of innocence, troubled feafons 
and angry Ikies the portion of wickednefs and 
vice. When this admirable author has reviewed 
all that has paft, or is to come, which relates 
to the habitable world, and run through the 
whole fate of it, how could a guardian angel, 
that had attended it through all its courfes or 
changes, fpeak more emphatically at the end 
of his charge, than does our author when he 
makes, as it were, a funeral oration over this 
globe, looking to the point where it once Hood? 

* Let us only, if you pleafe, to take leave of 
this fulled;, refleft upon this occallon on the 
vanity and tranfient glory of this habitable 
world. How by the force of one element 
breaking loofe upon the reft, all the varieties 
of nature, all the works of art, all the labours 
of men are reduced to nothing. All that we 
admired and adored before as great and mag- 
nificent, is obliterated or vanifhed; and another 

form and face of things, plain, fimple, and 
VoL. II. A A 
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every where the fame, overfprea<Js the whole 
earth. Where are now the great empires of 
the world, and their great imperial cities? T heir 
pillars, trophies, and monuments of glory ? 
Shew me where they Rood, read the infeription, 
tell me the vigor’s name. What remains, w hat 
impreflions, what difference, or diiiii.dion, do 
you fee in this mafs of fire? Rome ulc'i, eternal 
Rome, the great city, the emj)rcls of the world, 
whole domination and fupeiRltion, ancient and 
modern, make a great part of the hiRory of this 
earth, what is become of her now ? She laid 
her foundations deep, and her palaces were 
ftrong and fumptuous ; “ She glorified herlclf, 
and lived deliciouily, and laid in her heart, I 
fit a queen, and lhall lee no Ibrrow But her 
hour is come, llic is wiped away irorn tlse lace 
of the earth, and burled in cverlalting oblivion. 
But it is not cities only, and works ot men’s 
hands, but the evcrlalling hills, the mountains 
and rocks of the earth are melted as wax bclorc 
the fun, and “ their place is no where Ibund.” 
Here flood the Alps, the load of the earth, that 
covered many countries, and reached their arms 
from the ocean to the Black fea; this huge inals 
of Hone is foftened and dillblved as a tt iidcr 
cloud into rain. Here Hood the Airican moun- 
tains, and Atlas with his top aho\c the cloiuls; 
there w^as frozen Caucalus, and Taurus, and 
Imaus, and the mountains of Afia; and yonder 
towards the north. Hood the Ui])ha:aii hills, 
clothed in ice and fnow. /' 11 thcle aie \anilhed, 
dropt away as the Inow upon their heads. 
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“ Great and marvellous arc thy works, juft 
and true are thy ways, thou king of faints! 
hallelujah T 


147. Saturday, Auguft 18, 171 1. 


Pronunclatlo ejl vocist ct vultus et gejius moderatio am 
•ucmtjlale. I ull. 

Good delivery is a graceful management of the voice, 
countenance, aird gcfturc. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ The well reading of the Common- 
Prayer is of great importance, and fo much 
neglcdcd, that I take the liberty to offer to 
your confidcration fome particulars on that fub- 
jed. And what more worthy your obfervation 
than this ? A thing fo public, and of fo high 
conftquence. It is indeed wonderful, that the 
frequent exercife of it Ihould not make the 
performers of that duty more expert in it. This 
inability, as I conceive, proceeds from the little 
care that is taken of their reading, while boys, 
and at fchool, where when they are got into 
Latin, they arc looked upon as above Englilh, 
the reading of which is wholly negleited, or at 
leaft read to very little purpofe, without any 
due obfervations made to them of the proper 
accent and manner of reading ; by this means 
they have acquired fuch ill habits as will not 

^ Burnet’s Theory of the 'Earth, 1684, fol. Book III. 
Chap, j 2. p. 1 10, III. 

* By .Steele, See final note to N® 334, on T. 

A A 2 
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eafily be removed. The only way that I know 
of to remedy this, is to propofe fome perfon of 
great ability that way as a pattern for them ; 
example being moft effeAual to convince the 
learned, as well as inftmft the ignorant. 

‘ You muft know, fir, I have been a con- 
ftant frequenter of the forvice of the church 
of England for above thefe four years lafl: pall, 
and until Sunday was feven-night never dif- 
covered, to fo great a degree, the excellency of 
the Common-Prayer. When, being at St. 
James’s Garlick-Hill ‘ church, I heard the fer- 
vicc read fo dillincftly, fo emphatically, and 
fo fervently, that it was next to an impolfibility 
to be unattentivc. My eyes and my thoughts 
could not wander as ulual, but were confined 
to my prayers. 1 then confidcrcd 1 addrefied 
myfelf to the Almighty, and not to a beautiful 
face. And when I reflefted on my former 
performances of that duty, I found I had run it 
over as a matter of form, in comparifon to the 
manner in which I then difeharged it. My 
mind was really aifcdlcd, and fervent willies 
accompanied my words. The Confeffion was 
read with fuch rcfigned humility, the Abfo- 
lution with fiich a comfortable authority, the 
Thanklgivings with Inch a religious joy, as 
made me feel thole afi'edlions of the mind in a 
manner I never did before. To remedy there- 
fore the grievance above complained of, I 

‘ Or Garlick-hitlie. The redor of this pariih at that time 
was Mr. Philip Stubbs, afterwards archdeacon of St. Albans, 
whole excellent manner of performing the fervice was long 
remembered by the parifliioners. P. 
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humbly propofe, that this excellent reader, 
upon the next and every annual aircmbly of the 
clergy of Sion-college,and all other conventions, 
ihould read prayers before them. For then 
thofc that are afraid of ftrctching their mouths, 
and fpoiling their foft voices, will learn to read 
with clearnefs, loudnefs, and llrength. Others 
that afFe<9: a rakifh negligent air by folding 
their arms and lolling on their books, will be 
taught a decent behaviour, and comely erec- 
tion of body. Thole that read fo fall as if 
impatient of their work, may learn to fpeak 
deliberately. There is another Ibrt of perlbns 
whom I call Pindaric readers, as being confined 
to no fet meafure; thefe pronounce five or fix 
words with great deliberation, and the five or fix 
fubfequent ones with as great celerity : the firfl 
part of a fentence with a very exalted voice, and 
the latter part with a fiibrniflivc one; fbmetiraes 
again, with one fort of a tone, and immediately 
after with a very different one. T'hefe gentle- 
men will learn of my admired reader an cven- 
nefs of voice and delivery, and all who are 
innocent of thefe affedations, but read with fuch 
an indiffercncy as if they did not underfland the 
language, may then be informed of the art of 
reading movingly and fervently, how to place 
the emphafis, and give the proper accent to each 
word, and how to vary the voice according to 
the nature of the fentence. There is certainly 
a very great difference between the reading a 
prayer and a gazette, which I beg of you to 
inform a fet of readers, who affed, forfooth, a 
certain gentleman-like familiarity of tone, and 
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mend the language as they go on, crying inftead 
of * pardoneth and abfolveth,’ ‘ pardons and 
abfolves.’ Thefc are often pretty claffical fcho- 
Jars, and would think it an unpardonable iin to 
read Virgil or Martial with fo little taftc as 
they do divine fcrvicc. 

‘ This indift'ercncy feems to me to arife from 
the endeavour of avoiding the imputation of 
cant, and the falfc notion of it. It will be 
proper therefore to trace the original and figni* 
Scatlon of this word. ‘ Cant’ is, by fomc 
people, derived from one Andrew Cant, who, 
they fay, was a preflryterian niinifter in f()mc 
illiterate part of Scotland, who by cxcrcifc and 
ule had obtained the faculty, alias gift, of talk- 
ing in the pulpit in fuch a dialeA, that it is laid 
he was underftood by none but his own consrc- 
gation, and not by all of them. Since maftcr 
Cant’s time, it has been underftood in a larger 
fen/e, and fignifics all fudden exclamations, 
■whinings, unufual tones, and in fine all praying 
and preaching, like the unlearned of the Pref- 
byterians. But 1 hope a proper elevation of 
voice, a due emphafis and accent are not to 
come within this defeription. So that our 
readers may ftill be as unlike the Prefbyterians 
as they pleafe. The diflenters (I mean fiich 
as I have heard) do indeed elevate their voices, 
but it is with fudden jumps from the lower to 
the higher part of them ; and that with fo little 
fenfe or Ikill, that their elevation and cadence 
is bawling and muttering. They make ufe of 
an emphafis, but fo improperly, that it is often 
placed on feme very infignificant particle, as 
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upon ‘ if’ or * and.’ Now if thcfc improprie- 
ties have fo great an efFe<fl on the people, as we 
fee they have, how great an influence would the 
fcrvice of onr church, containing the heft prayers 
that ever were compofed, and that in terms mod 
aft'eiling, mofl: humble, and moft expreflivc of 
our wants, and dependence on the Objeft " of 
our worfliip, dl/pofcd in mod proper order, 
and void oi all confufion; what influence, 1 lay, 
would thefe prayers have, were they delivered 
with a due emphafis, and appolite riling and 
variation of voice, the fentcnce concluded with 
a gentle cadence, and in a word, with fuch 
an accent and turn of Ipeech as is peculiar to 
prayer. 

‘ As the matter of worlhip is now managed, 
in diflenting congregations, you flnd infignifi- 
cant words and phrafes railed by a lively 
vehemence; in our own churches, the mod 
exalted lenfe depreciated, by a difpaflionate 
indolence. I remember to have heard Dr. 

S e'* fay in his pulpit, of the Common- 

Prayer, that, at lead, it was as perfect as any 
thing of human inditution. If the gentlemen 
who err in this kind would plcafe to recollcil 
the many pleafantries they have read upon thofc 
who recite good things with an ill grace, they 
would go on to think that what in that cafe is 
only ridiculous, in thcmfelvcs is impious. But 
leaving this to their own refledlions, I lhall 

“ If the word here in the ‘ fmgulav* ought to have been in 
the ‘ plural' number, there is a very ferious objedtion to the 
‘ fcrvice,’ which the writer of this paper entirely overlooks. 

Probably Dr.Smalridge. 
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conclude this trouble with what Caefar faid 
upon the irregularity of tone in one who read 
before him, ‘ Do you read or ling? If you fing, 
you fing very ill 

T^. Your moft humble fervant.’ 


N' 148. Monday, Auguft sto, 17 n. 


„ , » n^-^Excmpta juvot fpinis c pluribus una. 

Hor. 2 Ep.ii. 212. 

Better one thorn pluck’d out, than all remain. 

My correfpondents aflure me that the 
enormities which they lately complained of, 
and I publilhcd an account of, arc fo far from 
being amended, that new evils arife every 
day to interrupt their converfation, in contempt 
of my reproofs. My friend who writes from 
the coffee-houfe near the Temple informs 
me, that the gentleman who conllantly lings 
a voluntary in fpite of the whole company, 
was more mulical than ordinary after reading 
my paper * ; and has not been contented 
with that, but has danced up to the glals in 
the middle of the room, and praftifed minuet- 
Itcps to his own humming. The incor- 
rigible creature has gone ftill farther, and in 

* Si legis cantos : Jt cantos, male cantos. 

^ By Steele, from the letter-box. See N®3a4, final note 
on the fignature T, which is thought to have been ufed at 
times as the mark of Mr.Tickell. See N°4io, final note. 

* Sec N® 145. Letter 2. 
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the open coffc-houfc, with one hand extended 
as leading a lady in it, he has danced both 
French and country-dances, and admonilhed 
his liippofed partner by fmiles and nods to 
hold up her head and fall back, according to 
the rclpeftive facings and evolutions of the 
dance. Before this gentleman began this his 
cxcrcife, he was pleafed to clear his throat by 
coughing and fpitting a full half hour ; and as 
foon as he ftruck up, he appealed to an attorney’s 
clerk in the room, whether he hit as he ought, 

* Since you from death have faved me ?’ and 
then aiked the young fellow (pointing to a 
chancery-bill under his arm) whether that was 
an opera-fcorc he carried or not? Without 
Raying for an anfwer, he fell into the cxercilc 
above-mentioned, and pradifed his airs to the 
full houle who were turned upon him, without 
the leaft Rtame or repentance for his former 
tranfgreffions. 

I am to the laft degree at a loft what to do 
with this young fellow, except I declare him an 
outlaw, and pronounce it penal for any one to 
fpeak to him in the faid houle which he fre- 
<juents, and direft that he be obliged to drink 
his tea and coffee without fugar, and not receive 
from any perfon whatlbever any thing above 
mere neceffaries. 

As we in England are a Ibber people, and 
generally inclined rather to a certain balhfulnefs 
of behaviour in public, it is amazing whence 
fome fellows come whom one meets with in 
this town ; they do not at all feem to be the 
growth of our illand; the pert, the talkative. 
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all fuch as have no fcnle of the oblervation of 
others, are certainly of foreign extradion. As 
for my part I am as much furpriled when I fee 
a talkative Englilhman, as I Ihould be to fee 
the Indian pine growing on one of our quick- 
fet hedges. Where thefe creatures get fun 
enough, to make them fuch lively animals and 
dull men, is above my philofophy. 

There arc another kind of impertinents which 
a man is perplexed w-ith in mixed company, 
and thofe are your loud fpcakers. Thefe treat 
mankind as if we were all deaf; they do not 
exprefs but declare themfelves. Many of thefe 
are guilty of this outrage out of vanity, bccaufe 
they think all they fay is well ; or that they 
have their own perfons in fuch veneration, that 
they believe nothing which concerns them can 
be infignificant to any body clfe. For thefe 
people’s fake, I have often lamented that we 
cannot clofe our ears with as much eafe as we 
can our eyes. It is very uncafy that we mull 
neceffarily be under pcrfccution. Next to thcjfc 
bawlers, is a troublcfbmc creature who comes 
with the air of your friend and your intimate, 
and that is your whifperer. There is one of 
them at a coffee-houfe which I myfelf frequent, 
who obferving me to be a man pretty well 
made for fecrets, gets by me, and with a 
whifper tells me things which all the town 
knows. It is no very hard matter to guefs at 
the fource of this impertinence, which is 
nothing elfe but a method or mechanic art of 
being wife. You never fee any frequent in it, 
w'hqm you can fiippofc to have any thing in ths 

3 
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world to do. Thcfe pcrfons are worfe thaa 
bawlcrs, as much as a fecret enemy is more 
dangerous than a declared one. I wi(h this my 
cofFce-houfe friend would take this for an 
intimation, that I have not heard one word he 
has told me for thefe fevcral years ; whereas he 
now thinks me the moR trully repofitory of his 
fccrcts. The whifperers have a piealanr way of 
ending theclofe converfatlon, with i iying aloud, 
* Do not you think fo ?’ Then whimper again, 
and then aloud, ‘ but you know that p-erfm:’ 
then whifper again. The thing would be well 
enough, if they whifpered to keep the folly of 
what they fay among friends ; but alas, they do 
it to prelervc the importance of their thoughts. 
I am lure I could name you more than one j;cr- 
fon w'hv)m no man living ever heard talk upon 
any fuhjedl in nature, or ever faw' in his whole 
life with a book in his hand, that I know not 
how can whifper fomething like knowledge of 
what has and does pafs in the world; which 
you would think he learned from fome familiar 
fpirit that did not think him worthy to receive 
the whole Rory. But in truth whifperers deal 
only in half accounts of what they entertain you 
with. A great help to their dlicourle is, ‘ That 
the town fays, and people begin to talk very 
freely, atul they had it tfom perfbns too con- 
fiderable to be named what they will tell you 
when things are riper.’ My friend has winked 
upon me any day fince I came to towtj laR, and 
has communicated to me as a fecret, that he 
defigned in a very Ihort time to tell me a fecret ; 
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but I fhall know what he means, he now aflures 
me, in lefs than a fortnight’s time. 

But I muft not omit the dearer part of man- 
kind, I mean the ladies, to take up a whole 
paper upon grievances whieh concern the men 
only ; but fhall humbly propofe, that we change 
fools for an experiment only. A certain fet of 
ladies complain they arc frequently perplexed 
with a vifitant, who afFedts to be wifer than 
they are; which charadcr he hopes to preferve 
by an obftinate gravity, and great guard againfl 
difeovering his opinion upon any occafion what- 
foever. A painful filence has hitherto gained 
him no farther advantage, than that as he might, 
if he had behaved himfelf with freedom, been 
excepted againll, but as to this and that parti- 
cular, he now offends in the whole. To relieve 
thefe ladies, my good friends and correfpondents, 
I fhall exchange my dancing outlaw for their 
dumb vifitant, and aflign the filcnt gentleman 
all the haunts of the dancer; in order to which, 
I have fent them by the penny-pofl the fol- 
lowing letters for their conduft in their new 
converfations. 

‘Sir, 

* 1 HAVE, you may be fure, heard 
of your irregularities without regard to my 
obfervations upon you ; but fhall not treat you 
with fo much rigour as you deferve. If you 
will give yourfclf the trouble to repair to the 
place mentioned in the pofffeript^ to this letter 


* No [wAfeript in the Spe£i. in f. 
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at feven this evening, you will be conduced 
into a fpacious room well-lighted, where there 
are ladies and mufic. You will fee a young 
lady laughing next the window to the llreet ; 
you may take her out, for Ihe loves you as well 
as Ihe does any man, though Ihe never faw you 
before. She never thought in her life, any 
more than yourfelf. She will not be furprized 
when you accoft her, nor concerned when 
you leave her. Haftcn from a place where you 
are laughed at, to one where you will be 
admired. You are of no conlcquence, therefore 
go where you will be welcome for being fo. 

Your humble Servant.’ 


* Sir, 

* The ladles whom you vlfit, think 
a wife man the moft impertinent creature living, 
therefore you cannot be offended that they are 
difpleafed with you. Why will you take pains 
to appear wife, where you would not be the 
more efteemed for being really fo? Come to 
us; forget the gigglers; let your inclination go 
along with you whether you fpeak or are blent; 
and let all luch women as are in a clan or lifter- 
hood go their own way ; there is no room for 
you in that company who are of the common 
tafte of the fex. 

* For women born to be eontrouPd 
Stoop to the forward and the bold ; 

AfTedt the haughty and the proud. 

The gay, the frolic, and the loud 

T*. 


«• Waller. 


* By Steele. Sec N<’324, aJ finm. 
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in manu fit quern efi'e dement cm vclit, 

^uem faperc^ quern fanari^ quan in morhum injici^ 

^uem c only it umari^ quern accerfiri^ quern expeti, 

C/ECiL. apucl Tull. 

Who has it in her pow^' to make men mad 
Oi wife ; or fick, or well : and who can chufc 
The ohjeiSt of her appetite at pleafurc. 


The following letter, and my anfwcr, fliall 
take up the prefent /peculation. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I AM the young widow of a country 
gentleman who has left me entire miftre/s of a 
large fortune, which he agreed to as an equiva- 
lent for the difference in our years. Jn thefe 
clrcumftances it is not extraordinary to have a 
crowd of admirers ; which I have abridged in 
my own thoughts, and reduced to a couple of 
candidates only, both young, and neither of them 
difagreeable in their peiTons: according to the 
common way of computing, in one the eftate 
more than dc/erves my fortune, in the other my 
fortune more than delerves tlie eftate. When I 
confider the firft, I own I am /b fiir a woman I 
cannot avoid being delighted with the thoughts 
of living great ; but then he feems to receive 
fuch a degree of courage from the knowledge of 
what he has, he looks as if he was going to 
confer an obligation on me ; and the readine/s 
he accofts me with, makes me jealous I am 
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only hearing a repetition of the fiime things he 
has faid to a hundred women before. When 1 
confider the other, 1 fee mylclf approached 
with fo much modefty and refpert, and fuch a 
doubt of himfclf, as betrays methinks an affec- 
tion within, and a belief at the fame time that 
he himfclf would be the only gainer by ray 
confent. What an unexceptionable hufliand 
could I make out of both ! but (luce that is 
impoffible, I beg to be concluded by your 
opinion. It is abfolutely in your power to 
difpofe of 

Your moft obedient fervant, 

SVLVIA.’ 


* Madam, 

‘ Yotr do me great honour in your 
application to me on this important occalion; 
I fliall therefore talk to you with the tenderneis 
of a father, in gratitude for your giving me the 
authority of one. You do not feem to make any^ 
great dlltlndion between thefe gentlemen as to 
their perfons; the whole queftion lies upon 
their eircumftanccs and behaviour. If the one 
is Icfs rcfpcAful becaufe he is rich, and the 
other more obfequious bccaufe he is not fo, 
they are in that point moved by the fame prin- 
ciple, the confidcration of fortune, and you 
muft place them in each other’s circnmlhinces 
before you can judge of their inclination. I'o 
avoid confufion in difeuffing this point, I will 
call the richer man Strephon, and the other 
Florio. If you believe Florlo with Strephon’s 
eftate would behave himfclf as he docs now. 
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Florio is certainly your man ; but if you think 
Strephon, were he in Florio’s condition, would 
be as obfequious as Florio is now, you ought 
for your own fake to choofe Strephon ; for 
where the men are equal, there is no doubt 
riches ought to be a rcafon for pretercnce. After 
this manner, my dear child, I would have you 
abftraft them from their circumftances ; for you 
arc to take it for granted, that he who is very 
humble only becauie he is poor, is the very fame 
man in nature, with him who is haughty becaulc 
he is rich. 

* When you have gone thus far, as to confider 
the figure they make towards you; you will 
plcafe, my dear, next to confider the appear- 
ance you make towards them. If they arc men 
of difeerning, they can obferve the motives of 
your heart ; and Florio can fee when he is dif- 
regarded only upon account of fortune, which 
makes you to him a mercenary creature ; and 
you are ftill the fame thing to Strephon, in 
taking him for his wealth only : you arc there- 
fore to confider w'hether you had rather oblige, 
than receive an obligation. 

‘ The marriage-iife is always an infipid, a 
vexatious, or a happy condition. The firft is, 
when two people of no genius or taftc for them- 
felvcs meet together, upon fuch a fcttlement as 
has been thought reafonable by parents and 
conveyancers from an exa^I valuation of the land 
and calh of both parties. In this cafe the young 
lady’s perfon is no more regarded, than the houfe 
and improvements in purchafe of an eftatc ; but 
file goes with her fortune, rather than her 
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fortune with her. Thcfc make up the crowd 
or vulgar of the rich, and fill up the lumber of 
liuman race, without beneficence towards thole 
below them, or refpcdl towards thofe above 
them ; and lead a dcfpleablc, independent, and 
ufelcfs life, without fenfc* of the laws of kind- 
nefs, good-nature, mutual offices, and the ele- 
gant fatlsfadlions which flow from reafon and 
virtue. 

‘ The vexatious life arifes from a conjun<ffion 
of two people of quick tafte and relcntment, 
put together for reafons well known to their 
friends, in which elpccial care is taken to avoid 
(what they think the chief of evils) poverty, 
and liifurc to them riches, with ev'ery evil befides, 
Thefe good people live in a conflant conftraint 
before company, and too great familiarity alone. 
When they are within obfervation tliey fret at 
each other’s carriage and behaviour; when alone 
they revile each other’s perfbn and condurt. In 
company they arc in a purgatory, when only 
together in a hell. 

The happy marriage is, where two perfons 
meet and voluntarily make choice of each other, 
without principally regarding or neglecHiing the 
circnmflances of fortune or beauty, Thefe may 
flill love in fpite of adverfity or fickncfs; the 
former wc may in fome mcafurc defend ourfclvcs 
from, the other is the portion of our very make. 
When you have a true notion of this fort of 
paffion, your humour of living great v.?ill vanifh 
out of your imagination, and you will find love 
has nothing to do with ttate. Solitude, with 
the perlbn beloved, has a pleafure, even in a 

Vox.. H. Bb 
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woman's mind, beyond ftiow or pomp. You 
are therefore to confidcr which of your lovers 
wiil like you belt undrcR'ed, which will bear 
with yon moll when out of humour; and your 
way'' to this is to alk of yourfclf, which ot them 
you value moll for his owm fake ? And by that 
judge which gives the greater inftanccs of his 
valuing you for yourfclf only. 

After you have exprclTcd fomc fenlc ol the 
humble, approach of Klorio, and a little dildain 
at Strephon’s alfurancc in his addrefs, you cry 
out, ' Wh.at an unexceptionable hufljand could I 
make out of both !’ It would therefore methinks 
be a good way to determine yourfclf. Take 
him in whom what you like is not transferable 
to another; for if you choofc otberwife, there 
is no hopes your liulband will ever have what 
you liked In his rival ; but intrinfic qualities in 
one man may very probably purchafe every 
thing that is adventitious in another. In plainer 
terms : he .w horn you take for his pcvfonal per- 
fetlloii-s w ill fooncr arrive at the gifts of fortune, 
than he whom you take lor the fake of his 
fortune attain to perlbnal perfctillons. If Stre- 
phon is not as accomplidied and agreeable as 
Florio, marriage to you will never make him 
fo ; but marriage to you may make Florio as rich 
as Strephon. Therefore to make a fure ptxrchale, 
employ fortune upon certainties, but do not 
facrifice certainties to fortune. 

T I am, your moll obedient, 

humble fervant,* 


* By Sieele. See final note to N” 334. 
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N" 150. Wcdnefday, Auguft 22, 171 t. 

Nti hahct Ift/elix paupertns dur 'im in fe 
!^hiam quod ridicuhs homines fadt ' ■ 

Juv. Sal. iii. i .-jjj* 

Want is llie fcorn of every weaUhy fool, 

And wit ill rags is tiiriiM to ridicule. Dri dkn. 

As I was walking in my chamber the morn- 
ing before T went laft into tlic country, 1 heard 
the hawkers with great vehemence crying about 
a paper, intitled, The ninety-nine plagues of 
an empty purfe. I had Indeed fome time before 
obfened, that the orators of Grub-iheet liad 
dealt very much in plagues. They have already 
publiflicd in the fame month. The plagues of 
matrimony. The plagues of a finglc life. The 
nineteen plagues of a chambermaid, The plagues 
of a coachman. The plagues of a footman, and 
' The plague of plagues.’ The fucccls thefe 
fcvcral plagues met with, probably gave occa- 
lion to the above-mentioned poem on an empty 
purfe. However that be, the fame noife lb 
i’requently repeated under my window, drew 
me infenfibly to think on feme of thofe incon- 
venicncies and mortifications which ufually 
attend on poverty, and in Ihort, gave birth to 
the prefent Ipeculation : for after my fancy had 
run over the moft obvious and common calami- 
ties which mean fortunes arc liable to, it 
defeended to thole little infults and contempts, 
which though they may feem to dwindle into 
nothing when a man offers to deferibe them, 

B B 2 
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arc perhaps in thcmfelvcs more cutting and 
inlupportablc than the former. Juvenal with 
a great deal of humour and reafon tells us. that 
nothing bore harder upon a poor man in his 
time, than the continual ridicule which his 
habit and drels afforded to the beaus of Rome ; 

* quod mutevmnt pViehet caufujqiie jocorum 
Chmhs bic idem \ fi fieda y Jcijj'a lacernot 

Si toga foi'didula efl^ ruptd cakeus alter 
Pellc patetj vsl fi confute vu'ncre traffum 
/hqiie recetsi iimtm ofiendit non una cicatrix f 

J ev. Sat. lit. 147. 

* Add th:tt the rich have ftill a gibe in (lore. 

And will be monftrous witty on the poori 
l''or the torn Uirtout and the tatter’d veft, 

'I'he wretch atid all his wardrobe are a jell j 
The grtafy gown I'ntly’d with often turnitig, 

Gives a gi)od hint to lay tiie man’s in ruourningj 
Or if the Ihce be ript, or patch is put, 

He’s woundeil, fee the plailter on his foot.’ 

Dryden, 

It is on this occafion that he afterwards adds 
the rclledtion which I have chofen for my motto, 

* Vi ^ant is the fcorn of every wealthy fool. 

An J wit in tags is turn’d to ridicule.* Dryden. 

It muft be confclTed that few things make a 
man appear more defpicable, or more prejudice 
his I icarcrs againft what he is going to offer, 
than an awkward or pitiful drefs ; infomuch 
that 1 fancy, had Tully himfelf pronounced 
one of his orations with a blanket about his 
Rw alders, more people would have laughed -at 
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Ms clrcft than have admired his eloquence. 
This laft rcdeftlon ma/.lc me wonder at a let of 
men, who, without being lubjcct(‘d to it by 
the unklndnels of their iort lines, are contented 
to draw' upon thcmfcives the ridicule of the 
world in this particuhir. I oiea i f-n h e.s tel.c 
it into their heads, tluit tlie tirft regu-or Itee to 
be a wit is to, commence a llo' cn. It 's certain, 
nothing lut.s fo much debafed that, wliich nmih 
hav been othcrvviJe to great a characlcr; 
know not how to account ior it, unh fs it may 
po'iiibly be in comphvdancc to tii vte narrow 
minds who can have no notion of the fame 
pcrlon's pcd'olling disferent accomplinnncnts ; 
or that It is a lort of fiicriflcc which foiuc men. 
are contented to make to eidumny, by allowing 
it to latlcn on one part of their I'haraeler, w liilc 
they arc endeavouring to eftabiii'h anotluT. Yet 
however unaccountable this fo'olilli culloin is, 
1 am afraid it c.ouid plead a long jircfcription ; 
and probably gave too much occafion f<)r the 
vulgar dehintion ffili remaiulng among us of an 
heathen philofbphcr. 

I have feen t.lie fpccch of a Terra: Jilt ns ^ 
fpoke m king Charles the Second’s reign; in 
which he delcribc-s two very eminent men, who 
were perliaps the fO'cateft fcholars of their age; 
and after having mentioned the Intirc friendflilp 
between tlicm, concludes, that ‘ they had but 
one mind, one {uiric, one chamlier, and one 
hat.’ The men of bufincls wer alib infefted 
with a fort of fmgularity little better th in this. 
I have heard my fat her liiy, that a broad 
brimmed hat, Riort hair, and unfolded hand' 
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kerchief, were la his time abfolutcly neceflary 
to deaotc a * notable man and that he had 
known two or three, who afpired to the cha- 
racter of ‘ very notable,’ wear flioc-ftrings with 
great fucccis. 

To the honour of our prefent age it muft be 
allowx'd, that tome of our greatett genlufes for 
wit and ballncfs have almoft intirely broke the 
neck of tiune abfurditlcs. 

Vidor, alter having difpatched the moft 
important atiiiirs of the commonwealth, has 
appeared at an alfcmbly, where all the ladies 
have declared him the gentcelell: man in the 
company; and in Atticus', though every way 
one of the grcatcit geniufes the age has pro- 
duced, one fees nothing particular in his drefs 
or carriage to denote his prctcnfions to wit and 
learnina: : fo that at orclent a man may venture 
to cock up his hat, and wear a fafliionablc wig, 
without being taken for a rake or a fool. 

The medium between a fop and a llovcn is 
w'hat a mail of fenfe would endeavour to keep; 
yet 1 remember Mr. Ofboni advifes his fon to 
appear in his habit rather above than below his 
fortune ; and tells him that he will find an hand- 
ibmc luit of clothes always procure fbme addi- 
tional refbeft *. I have indeed mvfelf obferved 
1 » 

that my banker ever bows lowcfl to me when 
J wear my full-bottomed wig ; and writes 
me ^ Mr.’ or ‘ Efq.’ according as he fees me 
drefled. 

^ Probably Mr. Acldifon. 

* Advice to a Son, by Francis Ofborn, Elq. Part i- 
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I Ihiill conclude this paper witl*. an adventure 
which 1 was inyicif an cye-wltncfs of very 
lately. 

I happened the ether day to call In at a cele- 
brated cotFcc-liourc near the Temple, 1 had not 
been there long when there came in an elderly 
man very meanly drclTcd and I'at down by nu; ; 
he had a tijrcad-b;irc loofc coat on, which it was 
plain he wore to keep hlrnlcU warm, and not 
to fiivour his under luit, which feemed to have 
been at leaft its contemporary : his ihort wig 
and hat were both anfwcrable to the rell of his 
apparel. He was no jooncr feated than he called 
for a difli of tea; but as fevcral gentlemen in 
the room wanted other things, tin; boys of the 
houfc did not think thcmlelves at Icifure to 
mind him. I could obferve the old fellow 
was very uneafy at the affront, and at his being 
obliged to repeat his commands feveral times 
to no purpolc; until at lafl one of the lads 
jjiefentcd him with fbme Rale tea in a broken 
dill), accompanied with a plate of brown 
lugar; which fo raifed his indignation, that 
after feveral obliging appellations of dog and 
ralcal, he alked him alond before the whole 
company, ‘ why he muff be ufed with lels 
refpciR than that fop there?’ pointing to a well- 
dreffed young gentleman who was drinking tea 
at the oppofitc table. The boy of the houfe 
replied with a good deal of pertnefs, ‘ that 
his maftcr had two forts of cuftomers, and 
that the gentleman at the other table had given 
him many a fixpencc for wiping his Ihocs.’ 
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By this time the young Templar, who found 
his honour concerned in the difputc, and that 
the eyes of the whole cofFcc*houfe were upon 
him, had thrown afide a paper he had in his 
hand, and was coming. towards us, while we 
nt the table ra idc what hatle wx could to get 
away from the impending quarrel, but w'cre 
all of us furprilcd to fee him as he approached 
nearer put on an air of deference and rcfpCiJt. 
To whom the old man faid, ‘ Hark you, 
firrah, I will pjiay off your extravagant bills 
once more, but will take effctftual care Jbr 
the future, that your prodigality fliall not 
fpirit up a parcel of rafcals to inlult your 
far her.’ 

Though I by no means approve cither the 
impudence (jf the fervants or the extravagance 
of the fan, I cannot but think the old gentle- 
man was in fome meafurc juftly Icrvcd for 
walking in mafqueradc, I mean appearing in a 
drefs fo much beneath his quality and eftate. 


• By Mr. £, Budgell. See Spedl. Vol. VII. N'’ 555, 
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T 5 1 . Thursday, Auguft 23, 1711, 


Muximas viriutes jacere omna mccjfc cjt z'ju'fifiUc da- 
minantt. Tull, do Fin. 

Where plcafure prevails, all the greateft virtues \\ ill lolb 
tlicir power. 

I KNOW no one charafter that gives rcafon a 
greater fliock, at the fame time that it prclents 
a good ridiculous image to the imagination, 
than that of a man of wit and plcafure about 
the town. This defeription of a man of falhion, 
fpoken by fomc with a mixture of fcorn and 
ridicule, by others with great gravity as a 
laudable diftindion, is in every body’s mouth 
that fpends any time in converfition. My 
friend Will Honeycomb has this cxprclTion very 
frequently; and I never could underftand by 
the ftory which follows, upon liis mention of 
fuch a one, but that his man of wit and plcafure 
was either a drunkard too old for wench ln<r, or 
a young lewd fellow with fome livelincfs, who 
would converfe with you, receive kind offices 
of you, and at tlic lame time debauch your 
filler, or lie witli your wife. According to his 
defeription, a man of wit, when he could have 
■w’cnches for crowns apiece which he liked quite 
as well, would be lb extravagant as to bribe 
fervants, make lallc fricndlhips, fight relations: 
I fay, according to him, plain and fimple vice 
was too little for a man of wit and pleafure ; 
but he would leave an ealy and acccffible 
wickednefs, to come at the fame thing with 
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only the addition of certain falfchood and poffi- 
ble murder. Will thinks the town grown very 
dull, in that we do not hear fo much as w'c 
uied to do of thofe coxcombs, whom (without 
obfcrviiuj; it) he deferibes as the moft infamous 
rogues in nature, with relation to friendfaip, 
love, or cunverlation. 

When plcafure is made the chief purfuit of 
life, it will ncceffarily follow that fuch monfters 
as tlicfc will arife from aconftant application to 
fuch blaudilliments as naturally root out the 
force (if reafon and rcfte^llt)n, and liibftitute in 
their place a general impatience of thought, 
and a conftant pruriency of inordinate dehre. 

Pleafure, when it is a man’s chief ])urpofe, 
difappoints itfelf; and the conftant application 
to it palls the faculty of enjoying it, though it 
leaves the Icnfc of our inability for that we 
wifli, with a difrclifli of every thing clfe. 
Thus the intermc«jiate feafons of the man 
of pleafure arc more heavy than one would 
impoic upon the vilell criminal. Take him 
when he is awaked too foon after a debauch, 
or dilappointed in following a wort hlcfs woman 
W'itliout truth, and there is no man living whofc 
liclng is luch a weight or vexation as his is. 
He is an utter tlranger to theplcafmg refledions 
in the evening of a wcll-fpcnt day, or the 
gladnefs of heart or (julckncl's of Ipirit in the 
morning after profound fleep or indolent flum- 
hers. He is not tr) be at calc any longer tlian 
he can keep rcafon and good fenfc without his 
curtains ; othcrwilc he will be haunted with 
the rclledion, tluit he could not believe I'uch 
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a one, the woman tiiat upon trial he found 
her. What has he got by his conqueft, but to 
think meanly of her for whom a day or two 
before he bad the higheft honour? And of 
himfelf, for perhaps wronging the man whom 
of all men Ih ing he himfelf would Icaft will- 
ingly have injured ? 

Plealurc feizes the whole man who addids 
himfelf to it, and will not give him leifure for 
any good office in life which contradids the 
gaiety of the prefent hour. You may indeed 
obferve in people of peal'ure a certain com- 
placency and abfence of all feverity, which the 
habit of a loofe unconcerned file gives them: 
but t<.:Il the man (d pleafure your fecrct w'ants, 
cares, or forrovvs, and you will find he has 
given up the delicacy of his paffions to the 
cravings of his appetites. He little knows the 
perfed joy he lofcs, for the dii’appointing 
gratifications which he purfucs. He looks at 
Pleafure as flic approaches, and comes to him 
with the recommendation of warm willies, gay 
looks, and graceful motion ; but he does not 
oblerve how llie leaves his prelcnce with dilbr- 
dcr, impotence, down-cafi; ihamc, and confeious 
imperfedion. She makes our youth inglorious, 
our age llianicful. 

Will Honeycomb gives us twenty intima- 
tions in an evening of leveral hags whole bloom 
was given up to his arms; and would raife a 
value to himfelf for having had, as the phrafe 
is, ‘ very good women.’ Will’s good women 
are the comfort of his heart, and fupport him, 
1 warrant, by the memory of pall interviews 
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with persons of their condition. No, there is 
not in the world an occalion wherein vice 
makes fo fantaftical a figure, as at the meeting 
of two old people who have been partners m 
unwarrantable plcafure. To tell a toothlefs old 
lady that flie once had a good let, or a dcfundl 
w'cneher that he once was the admired thing 
of the town, arc fiifires inftcad of applaufes; 
but on the other fide, confidcr the old age of 
thofe who have palled their days in labour, 
iudullry, and virtue, their decays make them 
but appear the more venerable, and the imixrr- 
fedions of their bodies arc beheld as a nustur- 
tunc to human Ibcicty that their make is fo little 
diiraldc. 

But to retu.rn more directly to my man of wit 
and plcafure. In all orders of men, wherever 
this is the chief charadlcr, the per/bn w ho wears 
it is a negligent friend, father, and hufluxiul, 
and entails po\ erty on his unhappy delcendants. 
Mortgages, dileafes, and fettlemcnts, are the 
legacies a man of wit and pleafure leaves to his 
family. All the poor rogues that make fuch 
lamentable fpcechcs after every lefifions at 
Tyburn, were, in their w'ay, men of wit and 
plcafure before they fell into the adventures 
which brought them thither. 

irrefolution and procraftination in all a man’s 
affairs, are the natural efiedls of being addibled 
to pleafure. Diflionour to the gentleman and 
bankruptcy to the trader are the portion of 
either whofe chief purpofe of life is delight. 
The chief caufe that this purfuit has Ixcn la 
all ages received with fo much quarter from 

3 
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the foberer part of mankind has been, that 
fome men of great talents have facrlficed them- 
fclvcs to it. The Aiming qualities of liich 
people have given a beauty to whatever they 
were engaged in, and a mixture of wit has 
recommended maduefs. For let any man who 
knows what it is to have paAed much time 
in a ferics of jollity, mirth, wit, or humorous 
entertainments, look back at what he was all 
that while a doing, and he will And that he 
has been at one iiiAant Aiarp to fbmc man he 
is forty to have oA'ended, impertinent to fome 
one it was cruelty to treat with Aich freedom, 
ungracefully noify at fuch a time, unikilfully 
open at fuch a time, unmercifully cidumnious 
at Aich a time ; and from the whole conrfe of 
his applauded latisfa(Aions, unable in the end to 
recollcCl any circumAance which can add to 
the enjoyment of his own niind alone, or which 
he would put his charader upon, with other 
men. Thus it is with thofe who are bell: made 
for becoming plcafures ; but how monllrous is 
it in the generality of mankind who pretend this 
way, without genius or inclination to v\ aids it ! 
The fcenc then is wild to an extravagance : this 
is, as if fools Aiould mimic madmen. PIcafure 
of this kind is the intemperate meals and loud 
jollities of the common rate of country gentle- 
men, whofe pradice and way of enjoyment is 
to put an end as faA as they can to that little 
particle of rcafbii they have when they are Ibbcr. 
Thefc men of wit and pleafure dilpatch their 
fenfes as fall as poffiblc by drinking until they 
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cannot taftc, fmokine; until they cannot Tee, 
and roaring until they cannot hear. T K 

At Dniry-lnnc, on Aug. 2 ;, never aeled l)ut twice, 
;i coincdv called 'The City Rainblo, or A Play-ltoul'c Wed- 
ding. . The principal parts by Mr. Mills, Mr. Booth, Mr. 
Jolnilon, Mr. Bullock, fen. Mr. Norris, Mr, I’ack, .Mr. 
Bullock, jiiii. :Vir. Fdiingion, Mr. Burklu'.id, Mr. Ryan, 
Mrs. Regers, M rs. Bradlhaw, Mrs. Knight, Mrs. Wtlli.s, and 
Alifs Sherbon. SpeCt. in foho. 

A\ig. .’4, Bartholomew Fair. Clokes, b\r Mr. Bullock ; 
\\ afp, Air. Johnion; Little-wit, Mr. Norris; C^iarloiis, 
Mr.ATilIs; Winwife, Mr. Elrington ; Edg worth, Mr, Bul- 
lock, jun.; Rabby-bufy, Mr. Pack; Nightingale, Mr. Burk - 
liead ; Wrn-Htllc-wit, Mrs. Saunders ; Pucrciafl, Mri. 
Powell; Grace, iMifs Willis; and IJrfula, .Mr. C'rofs. 
luicicfft. 


N" 153. Friday, Augutl 34, i/ii. 

Ob; cjaawv yevfy], -rOi/J-Jf -/isej Hou. 11. v*. MO. 

Like leaves on trees ihc race of man is found. Poio:. 

Thf.«£ is no fort of people whofc converfa- 
tion is fo plcafant as that of military men, who 
derive their courage and magnanimity from 
thought and reflection. The many adventures 
which attend their way of lii'e makes their con- 
verfation fo lull of incidents, and gives them 
fi frank an air in fpcaking of wdiat they have 
been w itncircs of, that no company can be more 
amiable than that of men of fenfe w'ho are 
foldicrs. There is a certain irregular way in 

’’ Bv Steele. See hnal note to N'’ 324 , o>i Cfjnature T, 
ufed .It times perhaps by Mr. Tliomas'l'kltcil. Sec note to 
N'’4I0, et pujjtm. 
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their iidrratiojis or (llfcourfe, which has foiiie- 
thing more warm and pleafing than wc meet 
with among men, who are ufed to adjuft and 
methodize their thoughts. 

1 was this evening walking in the fields with 
my friend captain Sentry, and I could not, 
from the many relations which I drew him 
into of what pafled when he was in the fervicc, 
forbear cxprelfing my wonder, that the ‘ fear of 
death,’ which w'e, the reft of mankind, arm 
ourfelvcs againft with fo much contemplation, 
rcafon and philofi^phy, fliould appear fi) little 
in camps, that common men march into open 
breaches, meet oppofitc battalions, not only 
without reludtance but with alacrity. My 
friend anfwered what I fald in the following 
manner, ‘ What you wonder at may very 
naturally be the fubjed; of admiration to all who 
arc not converfant m camps ; but w'hcn a man 
has fpent Ibme time in that way of life, he 
obierves a certain mechanic courage wliich the 
ordinary race of men become maftors of from 
adins; always in a crowd. Thev fee indeed 
many drop, but then they fee many more alive; 
they obferve thcmfclvcs cfcapc very narrowly, 
and they do not know why they Ibould not 
again. Befides which general way of loofc 
thinking, they ufually fpend the other part of 
their time in pleafures upon which their minds 
are fo entirely bent, that lliort labours or dangers 
are but a cheap purchalc of jollity, triumph, 
vidory, frelh quarters, new fccncs, and uncom- 
mon, adventures. Such arc the thoughts of the 
executive part of an army, and indeed of the 
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grofs of mankind in general ; but none of thefc 
men of mechanical courage have ever made any 
great figure in the profeffion of arms. Thofe 
who arc formed for command, arc fuch as have 
reafoned thcmfelves, out of a confidcration of 
greater good than length of days, into fuch a 
negligence of their being, as to make it thcii 
firft pofition. That it is one day to be refigned; 
and fince it is, in the profecution of worthy 
actions and fervice of mankind, they can put it 
to habitual hazard. The event of our deflgns, 
fay they, as it relates to others, is uncertain; but 
as it relates to ourfclvcs it muft be profperous, 
while we arc in the purfuit of our duty, and 
within the terms upon which Providence has 
infured our happinefs, whether we die or live. 
All that nature has preferibed muft be good; 
and as death is natural to us, it is abfurdlty to 
fear it. Fear lofes its purpofc when we are 
furc it cannot prcfcr^c us, and we fliould draw 
rcfolution to meet it from the impoflibility to 
cfcape it. Without a refignation to the necefftty 
of dying, there can be no capacity in man to 
attempt any thing that is glorious : but when 
they have once attained to that perfection, the 
plcafurcs of a life Ipcnt in martial adventures, 
are as great as any of wliich the human mind is 
capable. The force of rcafon gives a certain 
beauty, mixed with the confcience of w^ell- 
doing and thirft of glory, to all which before 
was terrible and ghaftly to the imagination. 
Add to this, that the fellowfliip of danger, the 
common good of mankind, the general caufc, 
and the manifeft virtue you may oblcrvc in fo 
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inany men, who made no figure until that day, 
are lb many incentives to dellroy the little con- 
fidcrations of their own perfons. Such are the 
heroic part of foldiers who arc qualified for 
leaders. As to the reft whom I before fpoke of, 

I know not how it is, but they arrive at a cer- 
tain habit of being void of thought, inlbmuch 
that on occafions of the moft imminent danger 
they arc ftill in the lame indifference. Nay 1 
remember an inftance of a gay Frenchman*, 
who was led on in battle by a iuperior officer, 
(whofe condud: i^ was his cuftom to Ipcak of 
always with contempt and raillery) and in the 
beginning of the adion received a wound he 
was fenlible was mortal ; his reflcdlon on this 
occafion was, ‘ I wilh I could live another hour, 
to lee how this blundering coxcomb will get 
clear of this bufinefs.’ 

* I remember two young fellows who rid in> 
the liimc fquadrbn of a troop of horle, who 
were ever together ; they eat, they drank, they * 
intrigued; in a word, all their paffions and 
affedions Icemcd to tend the fame way, and 
they appeared ferviceable to each other in them. 
We were in the duflc of the evening to march 
over a river, and the troop thefe gentlemen 
belonged to w^ere to be tranlported in a ferry- 
boat, as faft as they could. One of the friends 

* The Frencliman here alluded to was the chevalier de 
Tlourilles, a lieutenant-general under the jjrincc of Conde, at 
the battle of Senelf, in 1674. See the hiftory of this prince, 
in French, ud edit. Cologne, an. 1692, p. 4S3, where the 
dying words of tlie chevalier are related Ibincvvhat differently, 
but amount to the feufe expreifed licre with concLfcnefs and 
.elegance. 

Voi.ir. 
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was now in the boat, while the other was druw'n 
lip with others by the watcr-lule, waiting the 
return of tlic boat. A diforder happened in 
the paRage by an unruly horl'e ; and a gentle- 
man who had the rein of his horlc negligently 
under bis arm, was forced into the w'uter by his 
horfe’s jumping over. The friend on the ihore 
cried out, ‘ Who is that is drowned, trow ?’ He 
was immediately anfvvcrcd, ‘ Your friend Harry 
Thompfon.’ He very gravely replied, ‘ Ay, he 
had a mad horfe.’ This fliort epitaph from 
fuel) a familiar, without more w'ords, gave me, 
at that time under twenty, a very moderate 
opinion of the friendfttip of companions. Thus 
is att'edion and every other motive of life in 
the generality rooted out by the prefent bufy 
I'ccnc about them: they lament no man wliolc 
capacity can be fupplied by another ; and wdicrc 
men converfe without dclicacv, the next man 
you meet will ferve as well as he whom you 
*liave lived with half your life. To /lich the 
devaftation of countries, the milery of inhabi- 
tants, the cries of the pillaged, and the filent 
forrow of the great unfortunate, arc ordinary 
obji ds ; their minds are bent upon the little 
gratifications of their ow'n fenfes and appetites, 
forgetful of compaffion, infcnfible of glory, 
avoiding only flrarnc ; their whole hearts taken 
up with the trivial hope of meeting and being 
mi rry. Thefe arc the people who make up the 
grofs of the foldiery. But the fine gentleman 

Steele has been fuppofed here to pay a compliment to 
lor<i Cutts, to whom he dedicated liis Chrifliau Hero; but 
loid Cutts died in Jan. j 706. P. 

s 
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In that band of men is fuch a one as I have now 
in my eye, who is foremoft in all danger to 
which he is ordered. His officers are his friends 
and companions, as they arc men of honour and 
gentlemen; the private men his brethren, as 
they arc of his fpecles. He is beloved of all 
that behold him. They wlfh him in danger as 
he views their ranks, that they may have 
occafiotis to favc him at their own hazard. 
Mutual love is the order of the files where he 
commands; every man afraid for himfclf and 
his neighbour, not left their commander ffiould 
punifii them, but left he Ihould be oftended. 
Such is his regiment who knows mardiind, and 
feels their diftrefles lb far as to prevent them. 
Juft in diftributing what is their due, he would 
think himlclf below their taylor to wear a Ihip 
of their clothes in lace upon his own; and below 
the moft rapacious agent Ihould he enjoy a far- 
thing above his own pay. Go on, brave man, 
immortal glory is thy fortune, and immortal 
happinefs thy reward '. T. 

’ 'I'lie editor has heard tlic foregoing chara-fler applied to 
liev.lcnant-gcncral Cornelius Wood: how truly is Ircll knbwii 
to fuch gentlcincii of the arinv as veincrnher the military 
charaders of queen Anne’s time, (jencial Wtxxl is cele- 
brated for his gencrofity and probity Iry Prior, in his letter to 
M. Boilcau on the vi;lory of Blenheim, in .704, under the 
name of Sylvius. 1 \ 

Lieutenant gen. Corn. Wood was at this time in tire 74 ft>- 
year of his age, and in a languilliing condition ; he died on the 
17th of May 1712. See Ta tier with Notts, Vol. IV. N** 
144, p, 200, and note. See Ibklem, Vol. VI. N'’27T;and 
note p. 449. 
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Hahet Katura ut alinrum ommm ret urn Jic vivcndi modum ; 
feneffm autem pcrad'io tstalh ejl tanquam fahulse. Cujus 
defatigatmiem fugere dcbcmusfnvjcriim adjmida fatietate, 

Tull, de ScncvSt- 

Life, as well as all otlier things, hath its bounds afligned by- 
nature ; and its concluiion, like the laft aft of a play, ie 
old age, the fatigue of which v/e ouglit to fliuu, cfpccially 
when our appetites are fully fatisfied. 

Of all the impertinent wiflies which we hear 
exprefled in converfation, there is not one more 
Imworthy a gentleman or a man of liberal 
education, than that of wilhing one’s felf 
younger. I have obferved this willi is ufually 
made upon light of fomc objcdl which gives 
the idea of a paft a<flion, that it is no dllhonour 
to us that we cannot now repeat; or elfc on 
what was in itfclf lliaraeful when we performed 
it. It is a certain fign of a foolllli or a diffoliite 
mind if we want our youth again only for the 
llrength of bones and fmews w'hich w'c once 
were mailers of. It is (as my author has it) 
as abfurd in an old man to willi for the llrength 
of a youth, as it would be in a young man to 
wifh for the llrength of a bull or a horfe, Thefc 
wilhes are both equally out of nature, which 
ihould direct in all things that are not contra- 
diftory to jullice, law, and reafon. But though 
every old man has been young, and every young 
one hopes to be old, there feems to be a moll 
Unnatural mifunderftaAding between thofe two 
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ftagcs of life. The unhappy want of commerce 
aril'es from the inlblcnt arrogance or exultation 
in youth, and the irrational dcfpondcncc or f if- 
pity in age. A young man whole ])aflion and 
ambition is to be good and v il'c, and an old one 
who has no inclination to be lewd or debauched, 
are quite unconcerned in this fpccuiation ; but 
the cocking young fellow who treads upon the 
toes of his elders, and the old fool who envies 
the fancy pride he fees in him, are the objeds 
of our prefent contc mpt and derilion. Contempt 
and deiifion are harlh words; but in what man- 
ner can one give advice to a youth in the pur- 
fuit and polTeHion of fcnfual picalurcs, or afford 
pity to an old man in the impotence and delire 
of enjoying them? When young men in public 
places betray in their deportment an. abandoned 
rcfignation to their appetites, they give to fober 
minds a profped of a dcfpicablc age, which, if 
not interrupted by death in the midft of their 
follies, muf; certainly come. When an old man 
bewails the lofs of Inch gratifications which arc 
paffed, he difeovers a monllrous inclination to 
that which it is not in the courfe of Providence 
to rccal. The ffutc of an old man, who is dif- 
fatisfied merely for his being fuch, is the moft 
out of all meafurcs of reafon and gof)d lenfe of 
any being we have any account of from the 
higheft angel to the lowcft worm. How mi- 
ferable is the contemplation to confidcr a libidi- 
nous old man (while all created beings, bcfidcs 
himlelf and devils, are following the order of 
Providence) fretting at the courle of things, and 
being almoll the fde malccontent in the cr?a- 
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tion. But let us a little reflect upon what he 
has loft by the number of years, ^'he paihons 
•which he had in youth are not to be obeyed as 
they were then, but rcafon is more powerful 
now without the difturbance of them. An old 
gentleman the other day in dilcourle with a 
friend of his (refleding upon fome adventures 
they luid in u>uth together) cried out, ‘ Oh 
Jack, thclc were happy days!’ ‘ That is true,’ 
replied his friend, ‘ but incthinks we go about 
our bulinefs more tpiletly tl.ait we did then.’ 
One would tlnnk it ihould be no Iniall (atistac- 
tion to luive gone fo Jar in our journey that the 
heat of the day is over with us. When life itlclt 
is a fe,vcr, as it is in licentious youth, the plea- 
fures of it are no other than the dreams of a 
man in that diftemper ; and it is as abfnrd to 
•wifh the rctnrn of' that ftafon of life, as for a 
man in health to be iorry for the lofs of gilded 
palaces, iairy walks, and flowry paftures, with 
•which he remembers he was entertained in the 
troubled llunibcrs of a fit of fickncfs. 

As to all the rational and worthy pleafures of 
our being, the confcicncc of a good tramc, the 
contemplation of another life, the and 

commerce of honelt men, our capacities of our 
enjoyments arc enlarged by years. While 
health endures, the latter part of life, in the eye 
of reaf()n, is certainly the moic eligible. Tiie 
memory of a well -Ipcnt youth gives a peaceable, 
unniixcd, and elegant pleafuie to the mind ; 
and to fuch wdio are fo unfortunate as not to 
be able to look back on \outh w ith fatisfadion, 
they may give thcmfclvcs no little confolation 
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that they are under no tcmpt.itlon to re[>c'at their 
follies, and that they at prefent delpilc tLcio.. 
It was prettily laid, ‘ He that would be loio^ an 
old man, mult l;cgin early to be one It is too 
late to n^fign a thing after a man is robbed of it; 
therefore it is necciliiry that before the arrival of 
age w'c bid adieu to the purfiiits o!' vouth, other- 
wife lenlual habits will live in our im;‘‘j,:(niitioii.s, 
W'hen our limbs cannot be fubiervieirt to them. 
Tlie poor fellow who lofl his ariii hdi liege, will 
tell you, he, feels the fitrg rs thiit ;ire burled In 
Flanders acn every r^ld H'orning at Che’iea. 

The fond hunnujr of appearing in the gay 
and lalhiOiui’oie woild, and ivem;" ajiolauded for 
trivial exeellcaeics, is what nuiKes yovith have 
age in contempt, and mahes age rellgn with io 
ill a grace the (piurdicv.t!Oii;s iA viniih; but this 
in both fexc.s is inverting all tboivgs, an.d luruing 
the natural eourf< of our minds, wlileh ll’onld 
build their apimobations aiul dii’ikes uj<ou waat 
nature and rc.ifon didatc, into elumer.i and con- 
fuhcjn. 

Age in a virtuon.s perfon, of eit^lier lex, carries 

in it an authority wliieh makes it prelerable to 

all the plee.fures <;! youth. If to be jaiuted, 

attended, and coniultcd with dcfcienee, arc iii- 

ftances of jdeafure, tl'.ey are fucii r.s never fail 

a virtuous old age. In tiic etuimtaailon of th.e. 

* 

impcrfeclioits and advantages of the jounger and 
later years of man, they arc fo near in tlicir 
condition, that methinks, it Ihould he incredible 
we fee lb little commerce of kindnefs Irctwccn 
them. If we confidcr youth and age with Tully, 
regarding the affinity to death, youth has many 
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more chances to be near it than age; what youth 
can fay more than an old man, ‘ He lhall live 
until night?’ Youth catches diftempers more 
cafily, its ficknefs is more violent, and its reco- 
very more doubtful. The youth indeed hopes 
for many more days, lb cannot the old man. 
The youth’s hopes are ill-grounded; for what is 
more foolilli than to place any confidence upon 
an uncertainty ? But the old man has not room 
fo much as to liope ; he is ftill happier than the 
youth, he has already enjoyed what the other 
dues hut hope for. One willies to live long, the 
other has lived long. But alas, is there any 
thing in human life, the duration of which can 
be called long ? Theie is nothing which muft 
end, to be valued for its continuance. If hours, 
days, months, and years pafs away, it is no mat- 
ter what hour, what day, what month, or what 
year we die. The applaufe of a good ador is 
due to him at w'hatcver feene of the play he 
makes his exit. It is thus in the life of a man 
of fenfc, a Ihort life is lufficient to manifeft 
himfclf a mart of honour and virtue ; when he 
ceafes to be fuch he has lived too long, and 
•while he is fuch, it is of no confequcnce to him 
how long he lhall be fo, provided he is fo to his 
life’s end. T 

"* By Steele. Sec fipal note to N* ^34. 
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N'^ 154. Monday, Auguft 27, 1711. 


Nemo repente full turpyjfimus Juv. Sat. ii. 83. 

No man e’er reacliM tlie heights of vice at firft. 

Tate 


* Mr. Spectator, 

* You arc frequent in the mention of 
matters which concern the feminine world, and 
take upon you to be very feverc againft men. 
upon all thofe occalions : but all this while I 
am afraid you have been very little converfant 
with women, or you would know the generality 
of them arc not io angry as you imagine at the 
general vices among us. I am apt to believe 
(begging your panUjn) that you arc ftill what I 
myfelf was once, a queer inodcft fellow; and 
therefore, for your information, lliall give you a 
Ihort account of myfelf, and the reafons why I 
was forced to wench, drink, play, and do every 
thing which arc neceflary to the charailer of a 
man of wit and plcafurc to be well with the 
ladies. 

* You arc to know then that I was bred a 
gentleman, and had the finifliing part of my 
education tinder a man of great probity, wit, 

*' In the couifc of \hc publication of the Spc6t. in folio, the 
paper> as It came, was commonly hung up within tlie bars of 
the coftee-houfes at Oxford and Cambridge. A wag at the 
univerlity, who ftole in to read this number at a prohibited 
time, wrote the following tranflation under the motto, ‘ It i$ 
a long while ere one becomes a feiiior fellow.’ 

" See N*’ 151. 

... ^ 
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and learning, in one of our univerfitics. I will 
not deny but this made my behaviour and mien 
bear in it a figure of thought rather than adion; 
and a man of a (juite contrary charader, who 
never thought in his life, rallied me one day 
upon it, and faid, ‘ he believed I was Hill a 
virgin.’ There was a y<jung lady of virtue 
prclent, and I was not difplealed to favour the 
infmuation ; but it had a quite contrary effed 
from what I expeded. T was ever after treated 
with great coldnefs both by that lady and all the 
reft of my acquaintance. In a very little time 
I never came into a room but I could hear a 
whilper, * Here comes the maid.’ A girl of 
humour would on Ibmc occalion fay, ‘ Why, 
how' do you know more than any of us ?’ An 
expreffion of that kind was generally followed 
by a loud laugh. In a word, for no other iault 
in the world than that they really thought me 
as innocent as thcmfclves, I became of no coii- 
fcquence among them, and was received always 
upon the foot of a jeft. This made fo ftrong 
an impreffion upon me, that 1 rclolvcd to be as 
agreeable as the bell of the men who laughed at 
me ; but I obferved it was nonienle for me to 
be impudent at firft among thofe who knew me. 
My charader lor modefty was fb notorious 
wherever 1 had hitherto appeared, that I rcfolved 
to flicw my new face in new quarters of the 
W’orld. My firft ftep I chofc with judgment ; 
for I went to Aftrop and came down among 


>* Aftrop wells in Oxfordfliire ; into which do£lor KaciclliTe 
* put a toad.’ See liS. 13. Art. liadcliftc. 
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a crowd of academics, at one dalli, the impu- 
dentell fellow they had ever feen in their lives. 
FlnilKd with this fiiccefs, I made love and was 
C^pon this conquclt I thought it would 
be unlike a gentleman to Ray long with my 
miftrefs, and eroded the country to Bury''. I 
could give you a very good account of myfelf 
at that place alfo. At thefe tw^o ended my firfl 
fummer of gallantry. The winter following, 
you would wonder at it, but I relapfed into 
raodefty upon coming among people of figure 
in Ijondon, yet not lb much but that the ladies 
who had formerly laughed at me, faid, ‘ Bids 
us ! how w’onderfully that gentleman is im- 
proved !’ Some familiarities about the play- 
houfes towards the end of the cnluing winter, 
made me conceive new hopes of adventures. 
And iullead of returning the next fummer to 
Ailrop or Bury, I thought mylclf qualified to 
go to Kpfom, and followed a young woman, 
whofc relations were jealous of my place in her 
favour, to Scarborough. 1 carried my point, 
and in my tliird year afpired to go to Tunbridge, 
and in the autumn of the lame year made my 
appearance at liath. I was now got into the 
way ot talk proper for ladies, and was run 
into a vuR acquaintance among them, which I 
always improved to the heft advantage. In all 
this courfe of time, and feme years following, 
1 found a fober modclt man was aUvays looked 
upon by both lexes as a prccilc unfalhioncd 
fellow of no life or fpirit. It was ordinary for 


1 Bury-fair, A place of fadnonable refort. 
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a ni<in who had been drunk in good company, 
or paffed a night with a wench, to fpcak of it 
next day before women for whom he had the 
greateft refped. He was reproved, perhaps, 
with a blow of the fan, or with an ‘ oh fy !’ 
but the angry lady ftill preferved an apparent 
approbation in her countenance. He was called 
a ftrange wicked fellow, a lad wretch; he Ihrugs 
his Ihouldcrs, fvvears, receives another blow, 
fwcars again he did not know he fworc, and all 
was well. You might often fee men game in 
the prelcncc of women, and throw' at once for 
more than they were worth, to recommend 
themlclves as men of fpirit. I found by long 
experience, that the loofett principles and moft 
abandoned behaviour carried all before them 
in pretcnfions to women of fortune. 7'hc 
encouragement given to people of this ftamp 
made me loon throw off the remaining impref- 
lions of a ibber education. In the above- 
mentioned places, as well as in town, I always 
kept company with thofc who lived moft at 
large ; and in due procefs of time I was a very- 
pretty rake among the men, and a very pretty 
fellow among the women. I muft confcls, I 
had feme melancholy hours upon the account 
of the narrownefs of my fortune, but my con- 
fcience at the fame time gave me the comfort 
that I had qualified myfclf for marrying a for- 
tune. 

* When I had lived in this manner feme 
time, and became thus accoraplilhed, I was 
now in the twenty-feventh year of my age, and 
about the forty-feventh of my conftitution, my 
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health and eftatc wafting very faft; wdicn I 
happened to fall into the company of '4 very 
pretty young lady in her own difpofal, I 
entertained the company, as we men of gal- 
lantry generally do, with the many haps and 
difafters, watchings under windows, efcapes 
from jealous hufbands, and fcveral other perils. 
The young thing was wonderfully charmed 
w'ith one that knew the world fo well, and 
talked fo fine ; with Dcfdemona, all her lover 
faid atte<!:ted her; ‘ it was ftrange, it was won- 
drous ftrangc.’ In r, word, 1 liivv the impreiiion 
I had made upon her, and with a very little 
application the pretty thing has married me. 
There is fo much charm in her innocence and 
beauty, that 1 do now as much deteft the courfc 
I have been in for many years, as I ever did 
before I entered into it. 

* What I intend, Mr. Spectator, by writing 
all this to you. Is that you would, before you 
go any further with your panegyrics on the lair 
fex, give them fomc Ic^fturcs upon their filly 
approbations. It is that 1 am weary of vice, 
and that it was not rny natural way, that I am 
now lb far recovered as not to bring this believ- 
ing dear creature to contempt and poverty for 
her gcnerofity to me. At the fame time tell 
the youth of good education of our fex, that 
they take too little care of improving them- 
felves in little things. A good air at entering 
into a room, a proper audacity in exprefling 
himfelf with gaiety and gracefulnefs, would 
make a young gentleman of virtue and leinb 
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capal)Ie of difcountenancing the fliallow impu- 
dent rogues, that flilnc among the women. 

‘ Mr. Spedator, I do not doubt but you arc 
a very fagacious perfon, but you arc fo great 
with Tully of late, that 1 fear you will con- 
temn thclc things as matters of no confe(|uencc: 
but believe me, fir, they arc of the highefl: 
importance to human life ; and if you can do 
any thing towards opening fair eyes, you will 
lay an obligation upon all your contemporaries 
who arc fathers, hufbands, or brothers to 
females. 

Your mpft afFcdionatc humble fervant, 

T". Simon Hor«EicoM».’ 


N’155, Tuciday, Augufl 28, lyif. 


’—ILr fma duaait 

In 77 m!ti liOR. Ai's 

Thefe things wliich now Ifcni fri\olous and fliglit, 
WilJ prove of Tcrious conlctjuence. iiostx-MMo.v. 

I HAVE more than once taken notice of an 
indecent licence taken in dilcourfc, wherciti 
the converfation on one part is involuntary, and 
the effet!:!: of fbrac ncccflary circumllancc. This 
happens in travelling together in the lame hired 
coach, fitting near each other in any public 
aflcmbly, or the like. I have, upon making 
oblervations of this fort, received innumerable 
med'ages from that part of the fair lex whofc 


[ JJy Steele. See N" 3214, ad finm. 
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lot In life it is to be of any trade or public way 
of life. They are all, to a woman, urgent with 
me to lay before the world the unhappy circum- 
ftanccs they are under, from the unrcafonablc 
liberty which is taken in their prefcnce, to talk 
on what fubjeft it is thought fit by every cox- 
comb who wants underftanding or breeding. 
One or two of thefe complaints I lhall let 
down. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I KEEP a cofFcc-houfc, and am one 
of thofc whom you have thought fit to mention 
as an Idol feme time ago *. I fufi'ered a good 
deal of raillery upon that occafion; but lhall 
heartily forgive you, who are the caufe of it, if 
you will do me juftice in another point. What 
I alk of you, is, to acquaint my cuftomers 
(who are otherwlfc very good ones) that I am 
unavoidably hafped in my bar, and cannot help 
hearing the improper dilcourfes they arc plcafed 
to entertain me with. They ftrivc who lliall 
fay the mofl: immodeft things in my hearing. 
At the fame time half a dozen of them loll at 
the bar Raring juft in my face, ready to interpret 
ray looks and geftures according to their own 
imaginations. In this pallive condition I know 
not where to caft my eyes, place my hands, or 
what to employ m)felf in. Hut this confufion 
is to be a jeft, and I hear them lay in the end, 
with an infipid air of mirth and fubtkty, I>et 
her alone, Qic knows as well as we, ft»r all llic 

' N" 87. Letter 7., 
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looks fo. Good Mr. Spedlator, pcrluadc gen- 
tlemen that it is out of all decency. Say it is 
poffiblc a woman may be modeft and yet keep 
a public-houie. Be plcafcd to argue, that in 
truth the affront is the more unpardonable be- 
caufc I am obliged to fuffer it, and cannot fly 
from it. I do affure you, flr, the cheerfulnefe 
of life which would arife from the hpnefl: gain' 
I have, is utterly lofl; to me, from the endlefs, 
flat, impertinent pleafantrics which I hear from 
morning to night. In a word, it is too much 
for me to bear; and I defire you to acquaint 
them, that I will keep pen and ink at the bar, 
and write down all they lay to me, and fend it 
to you for the prels. It is pofliblc when they 
lee how empty what they fpeak, without the 
advantage of an impudent countenance and 
gefturc, w'ill appear, they may ccnie to fomc 
fenle of thcmfclvcs, and the infults they aro 
guilty of towards me. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant. 

The Idol.' 

This reprefentation is fo juft, that it is hard 
*to Ipcak of it without an indignation which 
perhaps would appear too elevated to fuch as 
can be guilty of this inhuman treatment, where 
they fee they affront a modeft, plain, and inge- 
nuous behaviour. This correfpondent is not 
the only fufferer in this kind, for I have long 
letters both from the Royal and New-Exchange 
on the fame fubjc«ft. I'hcy tell me that a young 
fop cannot buy a pair of gloves, but he is at; 
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the fame time ftraining for fomc ingenious 
ribaldry, to fay to the young woman who helps 
them on. It is no fmall addition to the cala- 
mity, that the rogues buy as hard as the plainefb 
and modefteft cuftomers they have ; bcfides 
which, they loll upon their counters half an 
hour longer than they need, to drive away 
other cuftomers, who are to fliare their imper- 
tincncies w'ith the milliner, or go to another 
lliop. Letters from Change-alley are full of the 
lame evil; and the girls tell me, except I can 
chafe fomc eminent merchants from their (hops 
they ftiall in a ftiort time fail. It is very unac- 
countable, that men can have fo little deference 
to all mankind who pafs by them, as to bear 
being fecn toying by tw'os and threes at a time, 
with no other purpofe but to appear gay enough 
to keep up a light converfation of common- 
place jefts, to the injury of her whofe credit is 
certainly hurt by it, though their own may be 
ftrong enough to bear it. When we come to 
have cxa(ft accounts of thefc converfatlons, it 
is not to be doubted, but that their difeourfes 
will raife the ufual ftylc of buying and felling. 
Jnftead of the plain downright lying, and 
alking and bidding fo unequally to w'hat they 
will really give and take, we may hope to 
have from thefe fine folks an exchange of com- 
pliments. There muft certainly be a great deal 
of picafant difference between the commerce of 
lovers, and that of all other dealers, who are, 
in a kind, advcrfarics. A fealed bond, or a 
bank-note, would be a pretty gallantry to con- 
vey unfeen into the hands of one whom a 
VoL. II. D » 
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dircftor is charmed with ; othcrwifc the city- 
loiterers are ftill more unreafonable than thofe 
at the other end of the town. At the New- 
exchange they arc eloquent for want of cafli, 
but in the city they ought with calh to fupply 
their want of eloquence. 

If one might be ferious on this prevailing 
folly, one might obferve, that it is a melaneholy 
thing, when the w'orld is mercenary even to the 
buying and felling our very perfons; that young 
women, though they have * never lb great’ 
attradions from nature, arc never the nearer 
being happily difpolcd of in marriage; 1 fay, 
it is very hard under this ncccfliity, it fliall not 
be pofRble for them to go into a way of trade 
for their maintenance, but their very excellencies 
and perfonal perfeAions Hiall be a difadvantage 
to them, and fubjeft them to be treated as if they 
Hood there to fell their perfons to proflitution. 
There cannot be a more melancholy circumftancc 
to one who has made any obfervation in the 
world, than one of thofe erring creatures expofed 
to bankruptcy. When that happens, none of 
thefc toying fools will do any more than any 
other man they meet, to preferve her from 
infamy, infult, and diftemper. A woman is 
naturally more helplcfs than the other fex; and 
a man of honour and fenfe fhould have this in 
his view in all manner of commerce with her. 
Were this well w'cighed, inconfidcration, ribal- 
dry', and nonfenfe, would not be more natural 
to entertain women with than men; and it 
would be as much impertinence to go into a 
fhop of one of thefe young w omen without 
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buying, as into that of any other trader. I fliall 
end this fpcculation with a letter I have received 
from a pretty milliner in the city. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I HAVE read your account o^* beau- 
ties and was not a little furprifed to find no 
character of myfelf in it. I do aflhre you I 
have little elfe to do but to give audiences as I 
am fuch. Here are merchants of no fmall 
confideration, who call in as certainly as they 
go to ’Change, to fay Ibmething of my roguifh 
eye. And here is one who makes me once or 
twice a week tumble over all my goods, and 
then owns it was only a gallantry to fee me adl 
with thefe pretty hands ; then lays out three- 
pence in a little ribband for his wriftbands, and 
thinks he is a man of great vivacity. There is 
an ugly thing not far off me, whofe fliop is 
frequented only by people of bufinefs, that is 
all day long as bufy as poffiblc. Muft I that 
am a beauty be treated with for nothing but my 
beauty ? Be pleafed to aflign rates to my kind 
glances, or make all pay who come to fee me, 
or I fhall be undone by my admirers for want of 
cuftomers. Albacinda, Eudocia, and all the 
reft would be ufed juft as we are, if they were 
in our condition; therefore pray confider the 
diftrefs of us the lower order of beauties, and I 
lliall be 

T ". Your obliged humble fervant,’ 

* N“ 144.. “ By Steele. See N" 324, final note. 


Dd a 
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N'^ 156. Wedncfday, Auguft 29, 1711. 


- Sed tu Jimul ohli^iyii 

Pcrfidum votis caputy cnitejcis 

Pukhrior midto—^ TIor. % Od. vHi. 5* 

— But thou, 

When once tlioii hall broke fomc tender vow, 

All perjur’d, doeft more cliariiiing grow ? 

I DO not think any thing could make a plca- 
fantcr entertainment, than the hiftory of the 
reigning favourites among the women from time 
to time about this town. In fuch an account 
•we ought to have a faithful confeffion of each 
lady for what llic liked luch and fuch a man, 
and he ought to tell us by what particular action 
or drefs he believed he would be moft fuccefs- 
ful. As for my part, I have always made as 
eafy a judgment when a man drefl'es for the 
ladies, as when he is equipped for hunting or 
courling. The woman’s man is a perfon iri his 
air and behaviour quite different from the reft of 
our fpecies. His garb is more loofe and negli- 
gent, his manner more foft and indolent; that 
is to lay, in both thefe calcs there is an apparent 
endeavour to appear unconcerned and carelefs. 
In catching birds the fowlers have a method of 
imitating their voices, to bring them to the 
fnare; and your women’s men have always a 
limilitude of the creature they hope to betray, 
in their own convcrlation. A woman’s man 
is ver}f knowing in all that palfcs from one 
family to another, has pretty little officiouf- 
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neflcs, is not at a lols what is good for a 
cold, and it is not amifs if he has a bottle of 
fpirits in his pocket in cafe of any fudden 
indifpofition. 

Curiofity having been my prevailing paflion, 
and indeed the foie entertainment of my life, I 
have fometimes made it my bulinels to examine 
the courfe of intrigues as well as the manners 
and accomplillimcnts of fuch as have been 
moft fuccefsful that way. In all my obfervation, 
I never knew a man of good underftanding a 
general favourite; Ibmc fmgularity in his beha- 
viour, fome whim in his way of life, and what 
would have made him ridiculous among the 
men, has recommended him to the other lex. 
I lliould be very forry to offend a people fo 
fortunate as thofe of whom 1 am Ipeaking; 
but let any one look over the old beaux, and 
he will find the man of fuccefs was remarkable 
for quarrelling impertinently for their fakes, 
for drefling unlike the reft of the world, or 
palling his days in an infipid afliduity about the 
fair fex to gain the figure he made among!!: 
them. Add to this that he muft have the 
reputation of being well with other women, to 
pleafe any one woman of gallantry ; for you arc 
to know, that there is a mighty ambition among 
the light part of the fex to gain Haves from the 
dominion of others. My friend Will Honey- 
comb’" fays it was a common bite with him, 

• 

^ The very favourable reprefentalion of Will Honeycomb 
and the contemptuous account of Will Wimble in ihefe papers, 
appeals to he reprehenfible ; for to the former, the latter 
icems to have had in principal refpedts the pre-eniinencet 
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to lay fufpicions that he was favoured by a 
lady’s enemy, that is, Ibme rival beauty, to be 
well with hcrlclf. A little fpltc is natural to a 
great beauty : and it is ordinary to lhap up a 
d’fagrecablc fellow left another Ihould have 
him. That impudent toad Barefacc fares well 
among all the ladies he converfes with, for no 
other rcafon in the world but that he has the 
fkill to keep them from explanation with one 
another. Did they know there is not one who 
likes him in her heait, each would dctdarc her 
fcorn of him the next moment; but he is well 
received by them beeaufe it is the fafliion, and 
oppofition to each other brings them inl’enfd)ly 
into an imitation of each other. What adds to 
him the greateft grace is, that the plealimt thief, 
as they call him, istheraoft inconftant creature 
living, has a wondcriul deal of wit and humour, 
and never wants fomething to fiiy ; bcfides all 
which, he has a moft fpiteful dangerous tongue 
if you Ihould provoke him. 

To make a woman’s man, he muft not be 
a man of fenfe, or a fool; the buliuefs is to 
entertain, and it is much better to have a faculty 
of arguing, than a capacity of judging right. 
But the plealanteft of all the women’s equipage 
are your regular vifitants ; thefe arc volunteers 
in their fervice, without hopes of pay or pre- 
ferment. It is enough that they can lead out 
from a public place, that they arc admitted on 
a public day, and can be allowed to pafs away 
part of that heavy load, their time, in the 
company of the fair. But commend me above 
all others to thofc who arc known for your 
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ruincrs of ladies; thcfe dre the choiccR fjiirits 
W'hlch our age produces. Wc have levcr.il of 
thefc irrcfiftibic gentlemen among us when the 
company is in town. Tiiefc fellows :\rc uecom- 
pliflicd with the kisowledge of the ordinary 
occurrences about court and town, have, tlait (ort 
of good-breed in-r w'hich is cxclufive of all 
morality, and > ean'ifts only in being publicly 
decent, privately d.iflolutc. 

It is wonderful how far a fo.<ul opinion of 
herfelf can carry a woman, to make her have 
the leaft regard to a profeded known woman’s 
man; but as fcarcc one of all the woinen who 
are in the tour of gallantries ever lieurs any 
thing of wdiat is the common lenfe of f)!)er 
minds, but arc entertained with a con‘i lual 
round of flatteries, they cannot lx* niiflreflc;: of 
themfelves enough to make arguments for their 
■ own conduft from the behaviour of thcfe men 
to others. It is io far otherwi/e, that a general 
fame for faUchood in this kind is a recom- 
mendation ; and the coxcomb, loaded witlj the 
favours of many others, is received like a vidor 
that difdains his trophies, to be a victim to the 
prclent charmer. 

If ]?ou lee a man more full of gefturc than 
ordinary in a public alfembly, if loud upon no 
occafion, if negligent of the company round 
him, and yet laying wait for deflroymg by tiiat 
negligence, you may take it for granted that he 
has ruined many a fair one. The woman’s 
man exprefles hlmlelf wholly in that motion 
which we call ftrutting. An elevated chert, a 
pinched hat, a raeal’ureublc ftep, and a fly 
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furveying eye, are the marks of him. Now 
and then you fee a gentleman with all thefe 
accomplifliments; but alas, any one of them is 
enough to undo thoufands : when a gentleman 
■with fuch perfedlions adds to it fuitable learn- 
ing, there ihould be public warning of his 
reildence in town, that w'c may remove our 
wives and daughters. It happens fometimes that 
fuch a fine man has read all the mifcellany 
poems, a few of our comedies, and has the 
tranflation of Ovid’s cpiftles by heart. ‘ Oh 
if it w'cre poffible that fiich a one could be as 
true as he is charming ! but that is too much, 
the women will lliare fuch a dear falfc man : a 
little gallantry to hear him talk one would 
indulge one’s fclf in, let him reckon the (licks 
of one’s fan, fay (bmething of the Cupids in 
it ; and then call one fo many foft names W'hich 
a man of his learning has at his fingers-ends. 
There fure is fome excufe for frailty, when 
attacked by force againft a weak woman.’ Such 
is the (bliloquy of many a lady one might 
name, at the light of one of theife who makes 
it no iniquity to go on from day to day in the 
(in of woman-flaughtcr*. 

It is certain that people arc got into a way 
of affedation, with a manner of overlooking 
the moft folid virtues, and admiring the moll 
trivial excellencies. The woman is fo far from 
expeding to be contemned for being a very 
injudicious filly animal, that while (he can 
preferve her features and her mien, (he knows 
(he is (lill the objed of defire ; and there is a 

* Thelypthora. A. 
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fort of fecret ambition, from reading frivolous 
books, and keeping as frivolous company, each 
iide to be amiable in imperfeftion, and arrive 
at the characters of the Dear Deceiver and the 
Perjured Fair. T 

Mr. Spedlalor gives liis mofl: humble fcrvlce to Mr* 
R. M. of Chippenham in Wilts, and hath received the par- 
tridges. Spedl. in folio, Aug. 29, 1711. 


157. Thurfday, Auguft 30, 171 1. 


— ■■ —— Genius^ natale comes qui temperat ajhum^ 

Nature Deus himana^ morialis hi unumquodqne 
caput— ^ Holt. % Ep. ii. 187. 

IMITATED. 

■ ■ ^ That dire' 3 :ing pow’r, 

Who forms the genius in the natal hour : 

That God of nature, who, within us ftill. 

Inclines our aftion, not conftrains our will. Pope. 

I AM very much at a lofs to exprefs by any 
word that occurs to me in our language that 
which is underftood by Indoles in Latin. The 
natural difpofition to any particular art, fcience, 
profeflion, or trade, is very much to be con- 
iulted in the care of youth, and Itudied by men 
for their own conduCl when they form to them- 
felvcs any feheme of life. It is wonderfully 
hard indeed for a man to judge of his own capa- 
city impartially. That may look great to me 
which may appear little to another ; and I may 

y By Steele. See N“ 344, ad fin. Note on letter -T, 
which was it feems fomctinies the lignature of Mr. Thomas 
Tickell. See note. 
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be carried by fondnefs towards myfelf fo far, 
as to attempt things too high for my talents and 
accomplilhments. But it is not methinks fo very 
difficult a matter to make a judgment of the 
abilities of others, efpecially of thole who are 
in their infancy. My common-place book 
dircd;s me on this occafion to mention the 
dawning of greatnefs in Alexander, who being 
alkcd in his youth to contend for a prize in the 
Olympic games, anfwered he would, if he had 
kings to run againfl: him. Caflius, who was 
one of the confpirators againll: Cajl'ar, gave 
as great a proof of his temper, when in his 
childhood he liruck a play-fellow, the Ion of 
S}lla, for faying his father was maftcr of the 
Roman people. Scipio is reported to have 
anfwered (when fome flatterers at fupper vvere 
alklng him what the Romans Ihould d(i tor a 
general after his death) ‘ Take Marius.’ 
Marius was then a very boy, and had given no 
inftances of his valour ; but it was vilible to 
Scipio from the manners of the youth, that he 
had a foul formed for the attempt and execution 
of great undertakings. I mult confefs I have 
very often with much forrow bewailed the mif- 
fortune of the children of Great Britain, when 
I confider the ignorance and undifeerning of the 
generality of fchoolmafters. The boalled liberty 
we talk of is but a mean reward for the long 
lervitude, the many heart-aches and terrors, to 
which our childhood is expofed in going through 
a grammar-fchool. Many of thefe Itupid 
tyrants exercife their cruelty without any man- 
ner of diftindion of tlie capacities of children. 
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or the intention of parents in their behalf. There 
arc many excellent tempers which are worthy to 
be nouriflied and cultivated with all ])ofl[ible 
diligence and care, that were never dcligned to 
be acquainted with Ariftotlc, Tully, or Virgil ; 
and there are as many who have capacities for 
underftanding every word thofe great perfbns 
have writ, and yet were not born to have any 
rclilh of their w'ritings. For want of this com- 
mon and obvious difeerning in thofe who have 
the care of youth, we have fo many hundred 
unaccountable creatures every age whipped 
up into great fcholars, that are for ever near a 
right underftanding, and will never arrive at 
it. Thefe arc the I'candal of letters, and theft 
are generally the men who arc to teach others. 
The fenfe of fluirac and honour is enough to 
keep the world itfelf in order without corporal 
puniftimcnt, much more to train the minds of 
uncorrupted and innocent children. It hap- 
pens, I doubt not, more than once in a yeaf, 
that a lad is chaftifed for a blockhead, when it 
is good apprehcnlion that makes him incapable 
of knowing w'hat his teacher means. A brlik 
imagination very often may fuggeft an error, 
which a lad could not have fallen into, if he 
had been as heavy in conjedluring as his mafter 
in explaining. But there is no mercy even 
towards a wrong interpretation of his meaning, 
the fufferings of the I'cholar’s body arc to rc6tlty 
the miflakes of his mind''. 

lam confident, that no boy who will not be 
jillured to letters without blows will ewr be 

* See Roger Afchain. 
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brought to any thing with them. A great or 
good mind muft neceffarily be the worfe for 
Rich indignities ; and it is a fad change, to lofe 
of its virtue for the improvement of its know- 
ledge. No one who has gone through what they 
call a great fchool, but muft remember to have 
feen children of excellent and ingenuous natures 
(as has atVerwards appeared in their manhood) ; 
I fay no man has paffed through this way of 
education, but muft have feen an ingenuous 
creature expiring with ftiame, with pale looks, 
bcfccching loirow, and filcnt tears, throw up its 
honeft eyes, and kneel on its tender knees to an 
inexorable blockhead to be forgiven the falfe 
quantity of a word in making a Latin verfe. 
The child is puniftied, and the next day he 
commits a like crime, and fo a third with the 
fame confequence. I would fain afk any rca- 
Ibnablc man, whether this lad, in the fimplicity 
of his native innocenec, full of (hamc, and 
Capable of any imprelTion from that grace of 
foul, was not fitter for any purpole in this life, 
than after that fpark of virtue is extinguiflied 
in him, though he is able to write twenty verfes 
in an evening ? 

Seneca fays, after his exalted way of talking, 
" As the immortal Gods never learnt any vir- 
tue, though they arc endued with all that is 
good; fo there arc fome men who have fo natural 
a propenfity to what they lliould follow, that 
they learn it almoft as foon as they hear it.’ 
Plants and vegetables are cultivated into the 
produftion of finer fruits than they would yield 
without that care ; and yet wc cannot entertain 
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hopes of producing a tender confeious fpirlt into 
ads of virtue, without the fame methods as are 
ufed to cut timber, or give new fliape to a piece 
of ftone. 

It is wholly to this dreadful praclicc that vre 
may attribute a certain hardinefs and ferocity 
which fomc men, though liberally educated, 
carry about them in all their behaviour. To be 
bred like a gentleman, and punilhed like a 
malefador, muft, as w’c fee it does, produce 
that Illiberal faucinefs which wc fee fometimes 
in men of letters. 

The Spartan boy who fufFered the fox (which 
he had ftolen and hid under his coat) to eat 
into his bowels, I dare fay had not half the wit 
or petulance which wc learn at great fehools 
among us : but the glorious fenfe of honour, 
or rather fear of lhame, which he demonftrated 
in that adion, was worth all the learning in the 
world without it. 

It is methinks a very melancholy confidcra- 
tion, that a little negligence can I’poil us, but 
great induftry is necelTary to improve us ; the 
molt excellent natures are foon depreciated, but 
evil tempers arc long before they arc exalted 
into good habits. To help this by punilhments, 
is the fame thing as killing a man to cure him 
of a diftemper; when he comes to fulfer punifli- 
ment in that one circumftance, he is brought 
below the cxiftence of a rational creature, and 
is in the (late of a brute that moves onl) by the 
admonition of ftripes. But fincc this cuftom 
of educating by the lafli is fufFered by the gentry 
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of Grcat-Britain, I would prevail only tliat 
honeft heavy lads may be difmilTed from llavery 
Iboner than they arc at prefent, and not whipped 
on to their fourteenth or fifteenth year, whether 
they cxpe<3: any progrefs from them or not. 
Let the child’s capacity be forthwith examined, 
and he fent to fomc mechanic way of life, with- 
out refpeft to his birth, if nature dcfigned him 
for nothing higher : let him go before he has 
innocently fuffered, and is debafed into a dcre- 
lidion of mind for being w'hat it is no guilt to 
be, a plain man. 1 would not here be fuppofed 
to have faid, ’that our learned men of either 
robe who have been whipped at fchool, arc not 
ftill npen of noble and liberal minds ; but I am 
furc they had been much more fo than they are, 
had they never fuffered that infamy. 

But though there is fo little care, as I have 
obferved, taken, or obfervation made of the 
natural flrain of men, it is no fmall comfort to 
me, as a Spectator, that there is any right value 
fet upon the hona Indoles of other animals ; as 
appears by the following advertifement handed 
about the county of Lincoln, and fubferibed by 
Enos Thomas, a perfon whom I have not the 
honour to know, but fuppofe to be profoundly 
learned in horfc-flefli : 

* A Chefnut Horfe called Casfar, bred by 
James Darcy, efquire, at Sedbury, near Rich- 
mond in the county of York ; his grandam was 
his old Royal Mare, and got by Blunderbufs, 
which was got by Hemily-Turk, anil he got 
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Mr. Coufant’s Arabian, which got Mr. Min- 
Ihul’s Jews-Trump. Mr. Ctefar fold him to 
a nobleman (coming five years old, when he 
had but one fweat) for three hundred guineas. 
A guinea a leap and trial, and a fiiilling the 
man. 

T*. Enos Thomas.’ 


N’’ 158. Friday, Augutl: 31, 1711. 

Nos hac novimus ejfe mhil. Martial, xiii. 2. 

Wc know thefe things to be mere trifles. 

Out of a firm regard to impartiality, I print 
thefe letters, let them make for me or not. 

• * Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I HAVE oblerved through the whole 
courfe of your rhapfodies (as you once very well 
called them) you arc very induftrious to overthrow 
all that many your fuperiors, who have gone 
before you, have made their rule of writing. 
I am now between fifty and fixty, and had the 
honour to be well with the firft men of tafte 
and gallantry in the joyous reign of Charles the 
Second. We then had, I humbly prefijme, as 
good underftandings among us as any now can 
pretend to. As for yourfelf, Mr. Spectator, 
you feem with the utraoft arrogance to under- 
mine the very fundamentals upon which wc 
condudted ourfelves. It is raonftrous to fet up 


• By Steele. Sec final note to N” .'^ 24 , 
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for a man of wit, and yet deny that honour in 
a woman is any thing elfe but peeviflincls, that 
inclination is ‘ not’’’ the heft rule of life, or vir- 
tue and vice any thing elfe but health and difeafe. 
We had no more to do but to put a lady in 
a good- humour, and all we could wifli followed 
of courfe. Then, again, your Tully, and your 
difeourfes of another life, are the very banc of 
mirth and good-humour. Pr’ythee do not value 
thyfclf on thy reafon at that exorbitant rate, 
and the dignity of human nature; take my 
word for it, a fetting-dog has as good reafon as 
any man in England. Had you (as by your 
diurnals one would think you do) fet up for 
being in vogue in town, you Ihould have fallen 
in with the bent of paffion and appetite ; your 
fongs had then been in every pretty mouth in 
England, and your little diftichs had been the 
maxims of the fair and witty to walk by : but 
alas, fir, what can you hope for, from enter- 
taining people with what mull needs make them 
like themfclves worfe than they did before they 
read you ? Ifad you made it your bulinefs to 
deferibe Corinna charming, though inconllant, 
to find fomething in human nature itfclf to 
make Zoilus excufe himfelf for being fond of 
her; and to make every man -in good commerce 
with his own reflexions, you had done Ibmc- 
thing worthy our applaulc; but indeed, lir, 
we lhall not commend you for dilapproving us. 
I have a great deal more to fay to you, but. I 

** Spe£);. in folio. Altered in the 8vo. of 1712, when 
* not’ was left out. 
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lh;iil fum it all \ip in this one remark. In (liort, 
lir, you do not write like a gencleraan.’ 

I am, fir. 

Your mofl humble fervant,* 
* Mr. Srr.CTATOii, 

‘ TfiE other day wc were fcveral of us at 
a tea-table, and according to cuRom and your 
own advice had the Spcdlator read among us. 
It was that paper wherein you arc pleai'ed to 
treat with i?;reat freedom that chara<^cr which 
you call a winnan’s man*^^. Wc gave up all the 
kinds you have mentioned, except thole who, 
you fiiy, are our conflant vlfitanls. 1 v;as upon 
the ocealion commiirioued by the company t(j 
write* to you and tell you, ‘ that we fhall not 
parr with the men wc have at prereiit, until the 
men of fenfe think fit to relieve them, and 
give us their company in their flead.’ Y^ou. 
cannot imagine but that wc love to hear rca/i)ii 
and good lenie better than the ribaldry wo :irc 
at prelcut entertained with, but we nva t have 
company, and among us very inronfiderahlc is 
better than none at all. Wc arc made for the 
cements of ibciety, and came into the world to 
create relations amongft mankind ; and Iblitude 
is an unnatural being to us. It the men of good 
undeilbiiuhng would forget a little ot tiicir 
feverlty, they would find their account in it ; 
and their wildom would have a plcafure in it, 
to which they are now ftrangers. Ic is natural 
among us- when men have a true rclifli of our 

* No 156. 

F. E 
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company and our value, to fay every thing 
with a better grace: and there is without delign- 
ing it fomctliing ornamental in what men utter 
before women, which is loft or ncgleded in 
converfations of men only. Give me leave 
to tell you, fir, it would do you no great 
harm if you yourfclf came a little more into 
our company : it would certainly cure you of 
a certain pofitivc and determining manner in 
which you talk fometimes. In hopes of your 
amendment, 

I am, fir, your gentle reader.’ 
' Mr. Spectator, 

* Your profclTcd regard to the fair 
fex, may perhaps make them value your admo- 
nitions when they will not thofc of other men. 
I defire )ou, fir, to repeat fome lectures upon 
fubjeds which you have now and then in a 
cur/bry manner only juft touched. I would 
have a Spedlator wholly writ upon good- 
breeding ; and after you have alferted that time 
and place are to be very much conftdercd in all 
our adions, it will be proper to dwell upon 
behaviour at church. On Sunday laft a grave 
5nd reverend man preached at our church. 
There was Ibmething particular in his accent, 
but without any manner of affedation. This 
particularity a fet of gigglers thought the moft 
neceflary thing to be taken notice of in his 
w'hole difeourfe, and made it an occalion 
of mirth during the whole time of fermon. 
You ftiould fee one of them ready to burft 
behind a fan, another pointing to a companion 
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in another feat, and a fourth with an arch com- 
pofure, as if flic would if poffiblc ftifle her 
laughter. There were many gentlemen who 
looked at them ftedfaftly, but this they took for 
ogling and admiring them. There was one of 
the merry ones in particular, that found out but 
juft then that Ihe had but five fingers, for flie fell 
a reckoning the pretty pieces of ivory over and 
over again, to find herfclf employment and not 
laugh out. Would it not be expedient, Mr. 
Spectator, that the churchwarden fliould hold 
up his wand on thefc occafions, and keep the 
.decency of the place as a magiftrate does the 
peace in a tumult clfewhere ?’ 

* Mr Spectator, 

* I AM a woman’s man, and read with 
a very fine lady your paper wherein you fall 
upon us whom you envy : what do you think I 
did ? You muft know flie was drefiinsc, I read 
the Speftator to her, and flic laughed at the 
places where Ihe thought I was touched ; 1 
threw *away your moral, and taking up her 
girdle cried out, 

* Give me but what this ribband bound, 

Take all the reft the ‘ fun * ’ goes round f.* 

* She fmiled, fir, and faid you were a 
pedant; fo fay of me what you pleafe, read 

^ N® 156. “ * World.’ 

^ From Waller’s verfes on a lady’s girdle. 
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Seneca and quote him againft me if you think 
fit. 

T I am, fir, your humble fervant.’ 


At nrury-Iaiic, on Friday, Ang. 31, the comedy 
called l ove’s a Jell. Railmore, by Mr. Mills; Lovcwell, 
by Mr. Flringtoii ; Airy, by Mr. Bowman; Sir 'ropwell 
Clownilb, Mr.Jobnlon ; 'Hejuire lllbred, Mr. Bullock; Sir 
"I homas Gavmoocl, JVIr. Crofs; Sam. Gaymood, Mr. Pack; 
riot, Mr, NForris; 1 1. Doddlpolc, Mr. Biirkhead; Frankly, 
Mr. Bull(Kk, jun. ; Lady Single, Mrs. Porter; Francelia, 
Mrs. i ladihaw ; Chiiftiana, Mils Willis ; Kitty, MilsShcr- 
born ; Dol Hoyden, Mrs. VViilis, This bciiig the lad time 
ol acting till winler. Spc£l. in folio, 1 j8. 
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Omuern^ fjihv mmc tmiti 

Afortalcs hebctiu vljus iibi^ Isf humida ch'cim. 

Culi^aty mban mplam Vikg. ./En, li. 604. 

The cloud, which, intercepting the clear light, 

Hangs o’er thy eyes, and blunts thy mortal light, 

I will remove 


When I was at Grand Cairo'', I picked up 
Several oriental raanuferipts, which I have ftill 
by me. Among others I met with one intitlcd. 
The Vifions of Mirza, which I have read over 


By Steele. See notes to N" 4, Sx. on Steele’s fig- 
natures K and T. The papers marked as this is with T at 
the ends of them, are generally fuppoled, though with fcveral 
exceptions, to have been tranferibed. The letter T is like- 
wife thought to have been fometimes the fignature of Mr. 
Thomas Tickell. See N°4io final note, and note to 324, 
«n fignature T. 

I* Sec Spefl. Vol. I. N" 2 . 
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>vlth great plcafurc. I intend to give It to the 
Public when 1 have no other entert:>inment tor 
them; and foail begin witliilie firllviiion, which 
I have tranflatcd %\ord tor word as ioilows: 

‘ i.>M the fifth day of the moon, which 
according to the cultom of my forei'athers I 
alw^ays keep hob.', alter having waflicd myfolf, 
andoticred up my morning devotion.s, I afeended 
the liigh hiil.i of Jxigdat, in order to pafi the 
reft oi tlse day in meditation and prayer. As I 
w'as here airi.i;g myleif on the tops of the moun- 
taitv',, i. fell into a profound contemplation on 
the vanity of human life ; and palling from one 
thought to another, • Surely,’ laid I, ‘ rrKin is 
but a lhadow, and life a dream.’ Whilft I 
was thus iTuniiig, 1 call my eyes towards the 
funu;.<it of a rock that mas not far from me, 
where I difeovered one in the habit of a lliep- 
lierd, with a little mulical inftrument in his 
hand. As I looked u])on him he aptilled it to 
his lijss, and began to play upon it. I'lic found 
of it was exceeding fwcet, and u rouglit into a 
variety of tunes that were inexpreliioiy melodi- 
ous, and altogether dift'crcnt from any thing I 
liad ever heard. They put UiC in mind of tholb 
heavenly airs that arc played to the departed 
fouls of good men upon their ftrlt arrival in 
Paradife, to wear out the imprelfions of the laft 
agonies, and qualify them for the pleafurcs of 
that happy place. My heart melted away in 
fecret raptures. 

‘ I had been often told that the rock before 
me was the haunt of a Genius ; and that feveral 
had been entertained w'ith muftek who had 
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paiTed by it, but never heard that the muheian 
had before made himfelf vifiblc. When he 
had raifed my thoughts by thofc tranfporting 
airs which he played, to talte the plcafures of 
his converfation, as I looked upon him like one 
ailonilhed, he beckoned to me, and by the 
waving of his hand direfted me to approach the 
place where he fat. 1 drew near with that 
reverence which is due to a fuperior nature; 
and as my heart was entirely fubdued by the 
captivating ftrains I had heard, I fell down at 
his feet and wept. The Genius fmiled upon 
me with a look of compaflion and affability 
that familiarized him to my imagination, and 
at once difpelled all the fears and apprehenfions 
with which I approached him. He lifted me 
from the ground, and taking me by the hand, 
‘ Mirza,’ laid he, ‘ I have heard thee in thy 
Ibliloquies ; follow me.’ 

* ife then led me to the highefl: pinnacle of 
the rock, and placing me on the top of it, 
* Caff: thy eyes caftward,’ fald he, * and tell 
me what thou feeft.’ * I fee,’ faid I, ‘ a huge 
valley, and a prodigious tide of water rolling 
through it.’ ‘ The valley that thou feeff:,’ faid 
he, ‘ is the Vale of Mifery, and the tide of 
water tluit thou feeff: is part of the great Tide 
of Eternity.’ ‘ What is the rcalbn’ faid I, 

‘ that the tide I fee riles out of a thick miff: 
at one end, and again lofes itfelf in a thick 
miff at the other ?’ ‘ What thou feeft,’ faid he, 
‘ is that portion of eternity which is called 
time, meafured out by the lun, and reaching 
from the beginning of the world to its confum- 
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mation.’ * Examine now,’ faid he, * this fea 
that is bounded with darknefs at both ends, 
and tell me what thou difcovcreft in it.’ • 1 
fee a bridge,’ faid I, ‘ {landing in the midfl 
of the tide.’ ‘ The bridge thou feeft,’ faid 
he, * is Human Life, confider it attentively.’ 
Upon a more leifurely furvey of it, I found 
that it confifted of threefcore and ten entire 
arches, with feveral broken arches, wliich 
added to thofe that were entire, made up the 
number about an hundred. As I was counting 
the arches, the Genius told me that this bridge 
conliflcd at firft of a thoufand arc.f'cs : but 
that a great flood fwept away the reft, and 
left the bridge in the ruinous condition I now 
beheld it. * But tell me further.’ faid he, 
‘ what thou difcovcreft on it.’ * I fee mul- 
titudes of people palling over it,’ faid I, ‘ and 
a black cloud hanging on each end of it.’ As 
I looked more attentively, I faw feveral of the 
paflfengers dropping through the bridge into 
the great tide that flowed underneath it ; and 
upon farther examination, perceived there were 
innumerable trap-doors that lay concealed in 
the bridge, which the paflTengers no Iboner 
trod upon, but they fell through them into 
the tide, and immediately diliippcared. Thelc 
hidden pit -falls were fet very thick at the 
entrance of the bridge, lb that throngs of people 
no fooner broke through the cloud, but many 
of them fell into them. They grew thinner 
towards the middle, but multiplied and lay 
clofer together towards the end of the arches 
that were entire. 

6 
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* There were indeed ionic perrons, hi:t their 
number was very fmall, that continued a hind 
of hobbling march on the broken arches, but tell 
through one after another, being quite tired and 
Ipent W'ith fo long a walk. 

* I pafl'cd fomc time in the contemplation of 
this wonderful ftrudiurc, and the great variety 
of objetHs which it prefented. My heart was 
filled with a deep melancholy to fee leveral 
dropping unexpcdlcdly in the midft of mirth 
and jollity, and catching at every thing that 
ftood by them to favc thcmfclvcs. Some were 
looking up towards heaven in a thoughtful 
polhire, and in the midfi; of a fpeculation 
llumblcd and fell out of fight. Multitudes 
were vxry bufy in the purluit of bubbles that 
glittered in their eves and danced lx {'ore 
them ; but often when they thought thern- 
fclvcs within the reach of them, their footing 
failed and down they funk, lii this confufion 
of objects, I obferved lomc with feymitars in 
their bands, and others with urinals, who ran 
to and fro upon the bridge, thruftlng fcvcral 
perfons on trap-doors which did not feem 
to lie in their way, and which they might 
have cfcaped had they not been thus forced 
upon them. 

‘ The Genius feeing me indulge myfelf on 
this melancholy proipeift, told me I had dwelt 
long enough upon It. ‘ Take thine eyes off the 
bridge,’ laid he, ‘ and tell me if thou yet feeft 
any thing thou dolt not comprehend.’ Upon 
looking up, ‘ what mean,’ faid I, ‘ thofc great 
flights of birds that are perpetually hovering 
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about the bridge, and fettling upon it from 
time to time? I fee vultures, harpies, ravens, 
cormorants, and among many other leathered 
creatures leveral little winged boys, that perch 
in great numbers upon the middle arches.’ 

‘ I'lielc,’ laid the Genius, ‘ are Envy, Avarice, 
Superftition, Dclpair, I,ovc, with the like 
cares and palfirins that Infell; human life. 

‘ I here tetched a deep figh, ‘Alas,’ laid 
I, ‘ Man was made in vain ! how is he fflven 
away to mller}' and mortality ! tortured in lii'c, 
and ( wallowed up in death !’ The Genius being 
moved with eompaliion towards me, bid me 
quit fo uneomiortal)lc a profpecd ‘ f >ook no 
more,’ faid he, ‘ on man in the firft Rage of 
Ills cxlficnec, in his letting out for eternity ; 
but call thine eye on that thick milt into which 
the tide bears the leveral ffcnerations of mortals 
that fall into it. 1 directed my fight as I was 
ordered, and (whether or no the good Genius 
ftrengthened it with any fupernatural force, or 
dillipatcd part of the mill: that was bel'orc too 
thick for the eye to penetrate, I law tlic valley 
opening at the farther end, and fpreadlng tbrtli 
into an Immcnle ocean, that had a huge rock 
of adamant running through the midlt of it, 
and dividing it into two equal parts. The 
clouds Hill relied on one half of it, infomuch 
that I could difeover nothing in it: but the other 
appeared to me a vale ocean planted w 1th innu- 
merable illands, that were covered with fruits 
and flowers, and interwoven with a thouf:ind 
jlttle Ihining fcas that ran among them. I 
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could fee perfons dreffed in glorious habits 
with garlands upon their heads, palling among 
the trees, lying down by the lides of fountains, 
or refting on beds of flowers ; and could hear 
a confufed harmony of linging birds, falling 
waters, human voices, and raulical inftruments. 
Gladncfs grew in me upon the difeovery of lb 
delightful a feene. I wilhed for the wings of 
an eagle, that I might fly away to thofe happy 
feats; but the Genius told me there was no 
palTage to them, except through the gates of 
death that I faw opening every moment upon 
the bridge. ‘ The illands,’ laid he, ‘ that 
lie lb frclh and green before thee, and with 
which the whole face of the ocean appears 
fpotted as fiir as thou canft fee, are more in 
number than the fands on the fea-lliore ; there 
arc myriads of Illands behind thofe which thou 
here difeovereft, reaching farther than thine 
eye, or even thine imagination can extend 
itfclf. Thele arc the manlions of good men 
after death, who according to the degree and 
kinds of virtue in which they excelled, arc 
diftributed among thefe fcveral illands, which 
abound with pleafures of different kinds and 
degrees, fuitablc to the relilhes and perfedions 
of thofe vvho arc fettled in them ; every illand 
is a paradile accommodated to its refpeftive 
inhabitants. Are not thele, O Mirza, habita- 
tions worth contending for ? Docs life appear 
mili rablc, that gives thee opportunities of earn- 
ing fuch a reward ? Is death to be feared, that 
will convey thee to fo happy an cxillence? 
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Think not man was made in vain, who has 
fuch an eternity refer\’^ed for him.’ I gazed 
with inexpreffible pleafiire on thefe happy 
iflands. At length, faid I, Ihcw me now, 
I befcech thee, the fccrets that lie hid under 
thofe dark clouds which cover the ocean on the 
other fide of the rock of adamant. The Genius 
making me no anfwer, I turned me about to 
addrels myfclfto him a fecond time, but I found 
that he had left me ; I then turned again to the 
vifion which I had been fo long contemplating ; 
but iiiRead of the rolling tide, the arched 
bridge, and the happj iflands, I faw nothing 
but the long hollow valley of Bagdat, with 
oxen, fliecp, and camels, grazing upon • the 
fides of it.’ 

The end of the firjl vifion of Mirxa. C 


^ By Aclilifun, dated, as it feems, from Chclfca. 

The following errata, announced in the Sik;<S 1 :. in folio, 
N" 162, afford a ftrong prefuraption to this annotator, that 
this paper, to which they refer, was written by Addilbn, or 
if not committed to his particular care by Dr. Parnelle. — 
“ In Saturday’s Speftator, col. 3, line 31, for ‘ which did 
not feem to have l>een laid for them,’ read, ‘ which did not 
feem to lie in their way.’ Col. 4, line l, for ‘ halt's,’ read 
‘ parts.” 
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N“ i6o. Monday, September 3, 1711. 


■ Cm mcna divhmr^ atque os 

Afagna fonaturumy dcs mmhih hujm hnmrem. 

tloR. I Sat. iv. 43. 

Oil him conRr the Poet’s facred name, 

Whole lofty voice declares the heavenly flame. 

There is no charailcr more frequently given 
to a writer, than that of being a genius. I 
have heard many a little fonnetteer called a fine 
genius. There is not an heroic fcribbler in the 
nation, that has not his admirers who think 
him a great genius ; and as for vour fmattcrers 
in tragedy, tiiere is fcarce u man among them 
who is not cried up by one or other for a pro- 
digious genius. 

My dclign in this paper is to confidcr w liat is 
properly a great genius, and to throw fomc 
thoughts together on fb uncommon a fubjedt. 

Among great geniufes thofc few draw' the 
admiration of all the world upon them, and 
flaiid up as the prodigies of mankind, who by 
the mere Itrength of natural parts, and w'ithout 
any affittance of art or learning, have produced 
w'orks that were the delight of their own times, 
and the wonder of poltcrity. There appears 
fomething nobly wild and extravagant in thefe 
great natural geniufes that is infinitely more 
beautiful than all the turn and polllhing of what 
the French call a hel by which they 

would exprefs a genius refined by converfatlon, 
refiedion, and the reading of the moft polite 
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authors. Thc^rcateft genius which runs through 
the Arts and Sciences, takes a kind of tinfturc 
I'rom them, and falls unavoidably into imitation. 

Many of thefc great natural geniufes that 
were never difeiplined and broken by rules of 
art, are to be found among the ancients, and 
in particular among thole of the more caftern 
parts of the world. Homer has innumerable 
llights that Virgil was not able to reach, and in 
the Old 'i'cftaincnt we find fcveral palfagcs more 
elevated and lliblinic than any in Homer. At 
the fame time that we allow a greater and more 
daring genius to the ancients, we mull own 
that tiu; greatell of them very much failed in, 
or, if you will, that they were much above the 
nicety and corrcctrielis of the moderns. In their 
fimllitudcs and allufions, provided there w'as a 
likenefs, they did not much trouble themfelves 
about the decency of the comparifon : thus 
Solomon rcfcmblcs the nofc of his beloved to 
the tower of I^ehanon which looketh towards 
Damafeus; as the coming of a thief in the 
night, is a fimilltudc of the fame kind in the 
NewTcftamcnt'. It would be endlefs to make 
collcd:ions of this nature ; Homer illuftrates 
one of his heroes encompaffed with the enemy, 
by an als in a field of corn that has his lidcs 
belaboured by all the boys of the village without 

* So'ig of Solomon vii. 4. — Mitt. xxiv. 43, & fcq. — 
1 Tl'.fff. V. 2 . What indecency is tlicre in an allulion to the 
furpriftl and mifehief occafioned by the unexpedfed coming 
of a d.iik-night felon, in order to illuftrate the condition of 
an inconfidcrate man furprized by death, in the midll of Ins 
thoughtleffacfs and irregularities? 
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ftirring a foot for it; and another tf them toffing 
to and fro in his bed and burning with refent- 
raent, to a piece of flelh broiled on the coals. 
This particular failure in the ancients opens a 
large field of raillery to the little wits, who can 
laugh at an indecency, but not rclifli the fublime 
in thele fort of writings. The prefent emperor 
of Pcrfia, conformable to this caftern way of 
thinking, amidft a great many pompous titles, 
denominates himfelf ‘ the fun of gloiy,’ and 
* the nutmeg of delight.’ In lliort, to cut off 
all caAfilling againfl: the ancients, and particularly 
thofc of the warmer climates, who had moft 
heat and life in their imaginations, wc arc to 
confider that the rule of obferving what the 
French call the hienfemice in an allufion, has 
been found out of later years, and in the colder 
regions of the world ; where wc w-ould make 
Ibmc amends for our want of force and fpirit, 
by a fcrupulous nicety and exaftnefs in our 
compofitions. Our countryman Shakfpcarc was 
a remarkable inllancc of this firft kind of great 
geniufes. 

I cannot quit this head without obforving that 
Pindar w'as a great genius of the firft clafs, who 
was hurried on by a natural fire and impetuofity 
to vaft conceptions of things and noble fallics 
of imagination. At the fame time, can any 
thing be more ridiculous than for men of a fober 
and moderate fancy to imitate this poet’s way 
of waiting in thofc monftrous compofitions 
which go among us under the name of Pinda- 
rics ? When I fee people copying works, which 
as Horace has rcprefcntcd them, arc fingular in 
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their kind, and inimitable; when I fee men 
following irregularities by rule, and by the little 
tricks of art ftraining after the moft unbounded 
flights of nature, I cannot but apply to them 
that paffage in Terence : 

* Incerta hac Ji tu pftules 

Ratione certd facere^ nihilo plus agasy 
^am ft des operant^ ut cum ratione infanias.* 

Eun. A(5t. I. Sc, I, 

* You may as well pretend to be mad and in 

your lenfes at the fame time, as to think of 
reducing thefe uncertain things to any cer- 
tainty by reafon.’ 

In fhort, a modern Pindaric writer, compared 
with Pindar, is like a lifter among the Camifars 

More commonly known by the name of the French 
Prophets, a fet of cnthufiafts originally of the Cevennes in 
France, who came into England about the year 1707, and 
had at firft a conlidcrablc number of votaries. They worked 
themfclves into ftrange agitations and convulfions of body, 
would be feized with violent throbs, hiccups, and throw 
themfelves into the mod furprifing diftdrtions, imagining the 
wild ravings they then uttered were the dictates of the Holy 
Spirit. They pretended to the gifts of miracles and prophecy : 
and went fo far as to predict;, that one Dr. Ernes, a convert 
of theirs, ihould rife from the grave after having been dead 
five months, fixing the day and hour of his refurreClion ; 
which afterwards expofed them to great derifion. A fuller 
account of the rife and progrefs of this ftrange (cSt may be 
gained from two pamphlets, one in French intitled, ‘ Le 
Theatre facre de Cevennes, ou Recit dc diverfes Mcrveilles 
nouvellement 'operees dans celte Partie dc la Province dc 
Languedoc, Lond, 1707, li^mo.* The other in Englilh,. 
viz. « A Brand plucked from the Burning j exemplify'd in 
the unparalleled cafe of Samuel Kcimcr, &c. London, 1718. 
l2mo/ P. 

See Tat. with notes, Vol.I. N^ii. and note; and Vol.VI* 
N® 267. note ad finm^ 
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compared with Virgil’s Sibyl : There is the 
diftortion, grimace, and outward figure, but 
nothing of that divine impuHc which railcs the 
mind above iti’elf, and makes the founds more 
than human. 

There is another kind of great geniules which. 
I (hall place in a Iccond clafij, not as I think 
them inferior to the fiifi:, but only for diftinc- 
tion’s fake, as they are -of a dilTerent kind. 
This fecond clafs of great geniules are thofe 
that have formed themlelves bv rules, and 
fubmitted th<; grcatncls of their natural talents 
to the cofrcdVions and reftraints of art. Such 
among the Greeks were Plato and Ariftotle; 
among tlic Roroajjs, Virgil and Tully ; among 
the Enfflilh, Milton and fir Francis Bacon. 

The genius in both thefc clalfes oi authors' 
ma.y be equally great, but lliews itfell'aftera 
different manner. In the firft it is like a rich 
ibil in a liappy climate, that prexluces a whole 
wilderncfs of noble plants rifing in a thouflind 
beautiful landl apes, without any certain order 
or regularity. In the other it is the lame rich 
toil under the fame happv climate, that has been 
laid out in walks and parterres, and cut into 
lhape and beauty by the Ikill of the gardener. 

The great danger in the hitter kind of 
geniufes is, lel't they cramp their ov/n abilities 
too much by imitation, and form themlelves 
altogether upon models, without giving the full 
play to their own natural parts. An imitation 
of the belt authors is not to compare with a 
good original: and I believe we may oblervc 
that very few writers make an extraordinary 
I 
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figure in the world, who have not Ibmething 
in their way of thinking or exprefling them- 
felves, that is peculiar to them, and intirely their 
own. 

It is odd to confider what great geniufes are 
fometimes thrown away upon trifles. 

* I once faw a fhepherd/ lays a famous 
Italian author, ‘ who ufed to divert himfelf in 
his Iblitudcs with tolling up eggs and catching 
them again without breaking them ; in which 
he had arrived to lb great a degree of perfc<flion, 
that he would keep up four at a time for leveral 
minutes together playing in the air, and falling 
into his hands by turns, i think,’ fays the 
author, ‘ I never faw a greater fe verity than in 
this man’s face ; for by his wonderful perfever-* 
ance and application, he had contracted the 
ferioufnefs and gravity of aprivy-counlellor; and 
I could not but refleCl with myfelf, that the lame 
affiduity and attention, had they been rightly 
applied, * might"’ have made him a greater 
mathematician than Archimedes.’ C *. 

" ‘ Would.’ Speft. in folio. 

° By Addifon. Chelfea. See final note to N° 5. 
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N“ i6i. Tucfday, September 4, 1711. 

Tpfe dies agitat fejlos : Fufufquc per herbam^ 

Ignis ubi in medio ct focii cratera coronant^ 

Ue libam^ Lentse^ vocat : pecorifque magijiris 
Velocls jaetdi certamina ponit in ulmoy 
Qmporaque etgreJH nudat pradura palajlrcu 
Heine oUm velcrcs vitam coluerc Sabini^ 

JJanc Remus et fratcr. Sic fortis Etruria crevity 
Scilicet et rerum faHa eji pulcherrima Roma, 

ViRG. Georg, ii. 527. 

Ilimfclf, in ruftic pomp, on holy-days. 

To rural powers a juft oblation pays ; 

And on the green his carcicfs limbs dil'plays : 

The hearth is in the midfti the hcrdfitien round, 

The cheerful fire, provoke his health in goblets crown’d. 
He calls on Bacchus, and proix^unds the prize, 

The groom his fellow-groom at buts defies, 

.And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes ; 

Or llript for wreftling, fmears his limbs with oil, 

And watches with a trip his foe to foil. 

Such was the life the ftugnl Sabines led ; 

So Remus and his brother king were bred : 

From whom th’ aufterc Etrurian virtue rofe j 
And this rude life our homely fathers chofc ; 

Old Rome from fuch a race deriv’d her birth, 

The feat of empire, and the conquer’d earth. 

Dryden. 

I AM glad that my late going into the country 
has incrcafed the number of my correfpondents, 
pne of whom fends me the following letter: 

‘ Si», 

* Though you are pleaftd to retire 
from us lb foon into the city, I hope you will 
hot think the affairs of the country altogether 
unworthy of your infpeiftion for the future. 
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I had the honour of feeing your fliort face at 
fir Roger de Coverley’s, and have ever fince 
thought your perfbn and writings both extra- 
ordinary. Had you Raid there a few days 
longer you would have fecn a country wake, 
which you know in mofl: parts of England is 
the eve-feaft of the dedication of our churches. 
I was lafl: week at one of thefe alTemblics which 
was held in a neighbouring parifii; where I 
found their Green covered with a promifeuous 
multitude of all ages and both fexes, who efteem 
one another more or Icls the following part of 
the year according as they diftinguifti thcmfelvcs 
at this time. The whole company were in their 
holiday clothes, and divided into feveral parties, 
all of them endeavouring to fliew thcmfelvcs in 
thofe exercifes wherein they excelled, and to 
gain the approbation of the lookers on. 

‘ I found a ring of cudgel-players, who were 
breaking one another’s heads in order to make 
fbme imprelfion on their miftrefles’ hearts. I 
oblcrved a lufty young fellow, who had the 
misfortune of a broken pate; but what confi- 
derably added to the anguiih of the 'wound, was 
his overhearing an old man, who Ihook his head 
and faid, “ That he queftioned now if Black 
Kate would marry him thefe three years.” I 
was diverted from a farther oblcrvation of thele 
combatants by a foot-ball match, which was on 
the other fide of the Green : where Tom Short 
behaved himfelf fo well, that mofi; people feem- 
ed to agree, it was impoflSble that he ihould 
remain a bachelor until the next wake.” Hav- 
ing played many a match myfclf, I could have 
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looked longer on this fport, had I not obferved 
a country girl, who was polled on an eminence 
at fome dillancc from me, and was making lb 
many odd grimaces, and writhing and dillorting 
her whole body in fo Rrange a manner, as made 
me very delirous to know the meaning of it. 
Upon my coming up to her, I found that Ihc 
was over-looking a ring of wreftlers, and that 
her fwccthcart, a perfon of fmall llaturc, was 
contending with a huge brawny fellow, who 
twirled him about, and lliook the little man fo 
violently, that by a lecret lympathy of hearts 
it produced all thofc agitations in the perlbn 
©f his millrcfs, who I dare fay, like Caelia in 
Shakfpearc on the fame occafion, could have 
** wilhed hcrfclf invifiblc to catch the llrong 
fellow by the leg The Yquire of the parilh 
treats the whole company every year with a 
hoglhcad of ale ; and propofes a beaver hat as a 
recompcnce to him who gives moll falls. This 
has raifed fuch a fpirit of emulation in the 
youth of the place, that Ibme of them have 
rendered themlelvcs very expert at this exercile j 
and I was often furprifed to fee a fellow’s heels 
fly up, by a trip which was given him fo fmartly 
that I could fcarce difeern it. I found that the 
old wrclllers fcldom entered the ring until fome 
one was grown formidable by having thrown 
two or three of his opponents; but kept them- 
fclves as it w'cre in a referved body to defend 
the hat, which is always hung up by the perfon 
who gets it in one of the moll conlpicuous parts: 


I* As you like It. Avl i, Sc. 6. Shakh 
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of the houfe, and looked npor. t-y the whole 
family as fomethin?- redoundir.g niuch more to 
their honour than a coat of arms. Thee was 
a fellow who was fo bufy in regulating ali the 
ceremonies, and feemed to carry fuch an air of 
importance in his looks, that I could not help 
inquiring who he was, and was immediately 
anl'wered, “ That he did not value hirnfclf upon 
nothing, for that he and his anceftors had won 
lb many hats, that his parlour looked like a 
haberdaiher’s lliop.” However this thirft of 
glory in them all, was the rcafbn that no one 
man flood ‘ lord of the ring’ lor above three 
falls while I was among them. 

* The young maids, who wxrc not lookers-on 
at thele cxercifes, were themfclves engaged in 
fomc diverlion; and upon my aiking a farmer’s 
Ion of my own parifli what he was gazing at 
with fo much attention, he told me, “ That he 
was leeing Betty Welch,” whom I knew to be 
his fwccthcart, “ pitch a bar.” 

‘ In Ihort, I found the men endeavoured to 
Ihcw the women they were no cowards, and that 
the whole company ftrived to recommend them- 
I'elves to each other, by making it appear that 
they were all in a perle<fl flate of health,. and fit 
to undergo any fatigues of bodily labour. 

* Your judgment upon this method of love 
and gallantry, as it is at prefent practifed among 
us in. the country, will very much oblige, 

Sir, your’s, &c.’ 

If I would here put on the fcholar and poli- 
tician, I might inform my readers how thefc 

3 
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bodily cxercifcs or games were formerly encou- 
raged in all the commonwealths of Greece; from 
whence the Romans afterwards borrowed their 
petitathliim, which was compofed of running 
wrcftling, leaping, throwing, and boxing, 
though the prizes were generally nothing but 
a crown of cy'prefs or parlley, hats not being in 
fafliion in thofc days: that there is an old ftatute, 
which obliges every man in England, having 
iuch an ellate, to keep and exercife the long- 
bow ; by which means our anceflors excelled 
all other nations in the ufe of that weapon, 
and we had all the real advantages, without 
the inconvenience of a Randing army: and that 
I once met with a book of projedls, in which 
the author confidering to what noble ends that 
fpirit of emulation, which fo remarkably Ihews 
itfclf among our common people in thefe wakes, 
might be direded, propofes that for the im- 
provement of all our handicraft trades there 
Ihould be annual prizes fet up for luch perfons 
as were moft excellent in their fcveral arts. 
But laying alidc all thefe political confidcrations, 
which might tempt me to pafs the limits of my 
paper, 1 confefs the greateR benefit and con- 
venience that I can obferve in thefe country 
feRivals, is the bringing young people together, 
and giving them an opportunity of Ihewing 
themfelvcs in the moR advantageous light. 
A country fellow that throws his rival upon 
his back, has generally as good fuccefs with 
thpir common miRrefs; as nothing is more 
ufual than for a nimble- footed wench to get 
a huRand at the fame time fhe wins a fmock. 
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Love and marriages are the natural cfFeds of 
thefe anniverfary affemblies. I muft therefore 
very nnich approve the method by which my 
correfpondent tells me each fex endeavours to 
recommend itfelf to the other, fmcc nothing 
Iccms more likely to promife a healthy ofF- 
fpring, or a happy cohabitation. — And I believe 
1 may allure my country friend, that there has 
been many a court lady who would be contented 
to exchange her crazy young hulband for Tom 
Short, and leveral men of quality who would 
have parted with a tender yoke-fellow for Black 
Kate. 

I am the more pleafed with having love made 
the principal end and delign of thefe meetings, 
as it feems to be moll agreeable to the intent for 
which they were at lirft inftituted, as we arc in- 
formed by the learned Dr. Kenncf*, with whole 
words I lhall conclude my prefent paper. 

‘ Thelc wakes, fays he, were in imitation of 
the ancient xy»vou, or love-feafts ; and were lirft 
eftablilhed in England by pope Gregory the 
great, who, in an epiftle to Melitus the abbot, 
gave orders that they Ihould be kept in Iheds or 
arbories made up with branches or boughs of 
trees round the church,’ 

He adds, ‘ that this laudable cuftom of wakes 
prevailed for many ages, until the nice puritans 
began to exclaim againft it as a remnant of 
popery; and by degrees the precife humour 
grew fo popular, that at an Exeter alfizes the 
lord chief baron Walter made an order for the 


4 In his Parochial Antiquities, 4to. 1695, p. 610, 614. 
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• 

fuppreffion of all wakes ; but on biihop Laud’s 
complaining of this innovating humour, the 
king commanded the order to be reverfed,’ 


N 162. Wednefday, September 5, 1711. 


■ — * Servetur ad imum^ 

Smlis ab vicoepto proceflirit. €t fibi con/let. 

IloR. Ars Poet. V, 126, 

. Keep one confiftent plan from end to end# 

Nothing that is not a real crime makes a 
man appear fo contemptible and little in the eyes 
of the world as inconftancy, efpecially when it 
regards religion or party. In either of thefc 
cafes, though a man perhaps does but his duty 
in changing his fide, he not only makes himfelf 
hated by thofe he left, but is fcldom heartily 
efteemed by thofe he comes over to. 

In thcle great articles of life therefore, a 
man’s convidion ought to be very ftrong, and if 
poffiblc fo well timed, that worldly advantages 
may feem to have no Ihare in it, or mankind 
will be ill-natured enough to think he does not 
change fides out of principle, but either out of 
levity of temper, or profpeds of intereft. Con- 
verts and renegadoes of all kinds Ihould take 
particular care to let the world fee they ad 
upon honourable motives; or whatever appro- 
bations they may receive from themfelves, and 
applauics from thofe they t^onverfe with, they 


’ By Mr. £. Budgell. Sec Sped. Let. 
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may be very well aflured that they arc the fcorn 
of all good men, and the public marks of infamy 
and dcrifion. 

Irrefolution on the fehemes of life which offer 
thcmfelves to our choice, and inconllaacy in 
purfuing them, are the greateft and moft univer- 
fal caufes of all our difquict and unhappinefs. 
When ambition pulls one way, interell another, 
inclination a third, and perhaps reafon contrary 
to all, a man is likely to pafs his time but ill who 
has fb many different parties to plcafc. When 
the mind hovers among fuch a variety of allure- 
ments, one had better fettle on a way of life 
that is not the very heft w^e might have chofen, 
than grow old without determining our choice, 
and go out of the world as the greateft part of 
mankind do, before we have rcfolvcd how to 
live in it. 7'herc is but one method of fetting 
ourfelvcs at reft in this particular, and that is by 
adhering ftedfaftly to one great end as the chief 
and ultimate aim of all our purfuits. If we arc 
firmly rcfolved to live up to the dic^latcs of rca- 
fon, without any regard to wealth, reputation, 
or the like confidcrations, any more than as they 
fall in with our principal defign, we may go 
through life w'ith fteadinefs and pleafurc; but 
if we a<S by feveral broken views, and will not 
only be virtuous, but wealthy* popular, and 
every thing that has a value let upon it by the 
world, we fliall live and die in mifery and re- 
pentance. 

One would take more than ordinary care to 
guard one’s felf againft this particular imperfec- 
tion, becaufe it is that which our nature very 
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ftrongly inclines us to ; for if we examine our- 
lelves thoroughly, we fhall find that we are the 
mofi: changeable beings in the univerlc. In 
refpeft of our underftauding, we often embrace 
and reje<5l the very fame opinions ; whereas 
beings above and beneath us have probably no 
opinions at all, or at leaft no wavering and 
uncertainties in thofe they have. Our fuperiors 
are guided by intuition, and our inferiors by 
inftind;. In rcfpe<5l of our wills, we fall into 
crimes and recover out of them, are amiable or 
odious in the eyes of our great Judge, and pals 
our whole life in offending and afking pardon. 
On the contrary, the beings underneath us are 
not capable of finning, nor thofe above us of 
repenting. The one is out of the poffibilitics of 
duty, and the other fixed in an eternal courfe of 
fin, or an eternal courfe of virtue. 

There is fcarce a flate of life, or ftage in it 
which does not produce changes and revolutions 
in the mind of man. Our fehemes of thought 
in infancy are loft in thofe of youth ; thefe too 
take a different turn in manhood, until old age 
often leads us back into our former infancy. A 
new title or an unexpe<fted fuccefs throw's us 
out of ourfelvcs, and in a manner deftroys our 
identity. A cloudy day, or a little funfhine, 
have as great an influence on many conftitu- 
tions, as the moft real bleflings or misfortunes. 
A dream varies our being, and changes our con- 
dition while it lafts ; and every paffion, not to 
mention health and ficknefs, and the greater 
alterations in body and mind, makes us appear 
almoft different creatures. If a man is fo diftin- 

6 
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gulflicd among other beings by this infirmity, 
what can we think of fuch as make tlicmfclvcs 
remarkable for it even among their own fpecics? 
It is a very trifling charaAcr to be one of the 
moft variable beings of the moft variable kind, 
cfpecially if we confidcr that He who is the 
great ilandard of perfedion has in him no fha- 
dow of change, but ‘ is the liime yefterday, to- 
day, and for ever.’ 

As this mutability of temper and inconfiflcncy 
with ourfelves is the greateft w'caknefs of human 
nature, fb it makes the perfon who is remark- 
able for it in a very particular manner more 
ridiculous than any other infirmity whatfbever, 
as it fets him in a greater variety of foolifh 
lights, and diftinguilhes him from himfelf by 
an oppolition of party-coloured charaders. The 
moft humorous charadcr in Horace is founded 
upon this unevennefs of temper and irregularity 
of condud : 

— -.Sardus habehat 

Jlle Tigellius hoc : Cicjar^ qui cogen fojfet. 

Si peteret per amicitiam patris, atque Juam, non 
^idquam proficeret : Si coUibuiJfet^ ab ovo 
UJque ad mala citaret, Jo Bacche, mode Jiimmd 
Voce, modb bde, rejonat qua chordls quatuor ima. 

J^il aquale homini fuit illi : Sape velut qui 
Currebat fugiens hojlem : Per/ape velut qui 
'Junonis Jacra ferret : Uabebat Jape ducentos, 

Sape decern fervos : Modb reges atque tetrarebas. 
Omnia magna loquens: Modb fit mihi menfa tripes^ei 
Concha falls puri, et toga, qua defender e frigus, 
^amvis craffa, quaat. Decies centena dediffes 
Huic parcQ panels contento, quinque diebus 
Nil erat in loculis. No^es vigilabat ad ipfum 
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Mans: Diem totum Jlertebat. Nil fuit unquam 

Sk * impar' fibi ’ Hoh. i Sat. iii. 

Inftead of tranflating this palTage in Horace, 
I Ihall entertain my Englifli reader with the de- 
feription of a parallel charaftcr, that is wonder- 
fully well finilhed by Mr. Diyden, and raiied 
upon the fame foundation: 

* In the firft rank of thefe did Zimri (land ; 

A man fo various, that he leem’d to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome. 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong ; 

Was every thing by ftarts, and nothing long; 

But, in the courle of one revolving moon. 

Was chemift, fiddler, ftatefnian, and buffoon : 

Then all for women, painting, rhiir.ing, drinking, 

Bcfides ten thoufand freaks that dy’d in thinking. 

Bleft madman, who could every hour employ, 

With fomething new to wifli, or to enjoy'!’ C*. 

* From Dryden’s Ahfalom and Achitophel. Perhaps it is 
nccdlefs to mention tfiat this characSlcr was meant for George 
Villiers, dake of Buckingham, autlior of the Rchearfal. 

' By Addifon, dated, it feems, from Chelfea, and abounding 
in his manner with oblique firokes at Swift, Prior, &c. who 
had fhifted Tides, and left the whig to embrace the tory party. 
See Steele’s ded. of The Drummer to Congreve. What is 
faid thereby Steele of Addifon ’s papers, is undoubtedly equally 
applicable to the Tatler, and to tlie Spc£lator. The infiances 
are lb obvious that it is needlcfs, and fo many that it would be 
endlefs to mention them. 
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163. Thurfday, September 6, 17 ii. 


■ ■ ■ ■ Si quid ego adjueroy curamve levafjo 

J W nunc te coquity ct verfat fub pe^tore fixaj 
"cquid erit pretii? Enn. apud TuLLiuikf. 

Say, will you thank me if I bring you rcll, 

And eafe the torture of your troubled breaft ? 


Enquiries after happinefs, and rules for 
attaining it, are not fo necclTary and ufcful to 
mankind as the arts of confolation, and fup- 
porting one’s felf under af 9 i<E);ion. The utmoft 
we can hope for in this world is contentment ; 
if we aim at any thing higher, wc lliall meet 
with nothing but grief and difappointment, 
A man Ihould direft all his ftudies and endea- 
vours at making himfelf ealy now, and happy 
hereafter. 

The truth of it is, if all the happinefs that la 
difperfed through the whole race of mankind 
in this world were drawn together, and put into 
the poffeffion of any fingle man, it would not 
make a very happy being. Though on the 
contrary, if the miferies of the whole fpecies 
were fixed in a fingle perfon, they would make 
a very miferable one. 

I am engaged in this fubjed: by the following 
letter, which, though fubferibed by a fiditious 
name, I have reafon to believe is not imaginary. 


* Mr. Spectator, 

* I AM one of your difciplcs, and 
(Endeavour to live up to your rules, which I 
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hope will incline you to pity my condition. I 
lliall open it to you in a very few words. About 
three years fince a g;entleman, whom, I am fure, 
you yourfclf would have approved, made his 
addreffes to me. He had every thing to recom- 
mend liira but an eftate, fo that my friends, 
who all of them applauded his perfon, would 
not for the fake of both of us favour his paffion. 
For my own part, 1 refigned myfelf up entirely 
to the direction of thofe who knew the w'orld 
much better than myfelf, but Itill lived in hopes 
that fome jundure or other would make me 
happy in the man, whom, in my heart, I prefer- 
red to all the world ; being determined if I could 
not have him, to have nobody elfe. About 
three months ago I received a letter from him, 
acquainting me, that by the death of an uncle 
he had a confiderable eftate left him, which he 
faid was w^clcomc to him upon no other account, 
but as he hoped it would remove all difficulties 
that lay in the way to our mutual happinefs. 
You may well fuppoic, fir, with how much joy 
I received this letter, which was followed by 
fcveral others filled with thofe expreflions of 
love and joy, which I verily believe nobody felt 
more fmcercly, nor knew better how to deferibe 
than the gentleman I am fpeaking of. But, fir, 
how lliall I be able to tell it you ! by the laft 
wreck’s poll I received a letter from an intimate 
friend of this unhappy gentleman, acquainting 
me, that as he had juft fettled his aftairs, and 
was preparing for his journey, he fell fick of a 
fever and died. It is impofiiblc to exprefs to 
you the diftrefi 1 am in upon this occafion. , I 
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can only have rccourfe to my devotions; and to 
the reading of good books for my confolation ; 
and as I always take a particular delight in thofe 
frequent advices and admonitions which you 
give the public, it would be a very great piece 
of charity in you to lend me your afliftance in 
this conjuniJhjre. If after the reading of this 
letter you find yourfelf in a humour, rather to 
rally and ridicule, than to comfort me, I defire 
you would throw it into the fire, and think no 
more of it; but if you arc touched with my 
misfortune, which is greater than I know how 
to bear, your counfels may very much fupport, 
and will infinitely oblige the afflifted 

Leonora 

A difappointment in love is more hard to get 
over than any other; the paffion itfelf fo foftens 
and fubdues the heart, that it difables it from 
ftruggling or bearing up againft the woes and 
diftrelTcs which befal -it. The mind meets with 
other misfortunes in her whole ftrength ; Ihc 
Hands collcdcd within herfclf, and fuftains the 
ftiock with all the force which is natural to her ; 
but a heart in love has its foundation fapped, and 
immediately finks under the weight of accidents 
that are difagrecable to its favourite paffion. 

In afflidions men generally draw their confo- 
lations out of books of morality, which indeed 
are of great ufe to fortify and ftrengthen the 
mind againil the impreffions of forrow. Mon- 
fieur St. Evremont, who does not approve of 


* Sec the final note to this paper. 
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this method, recommends authors who are apt 
to ftir up mirth in the mind of the readers, and 
fancies Don Quixote can give more relief to a 
heavy heart than Plutarch or Seneca, as it is 
much eafier to divert grief than to conquer it. 
This doubtlefs may have its cffecJls on Ibmc 
tempers. I Ihould rather have recourfe to authors 
of a quite contrary kind, that give us inftanccs 
of calamities and misfortunes, and fhew human 
nature in its greateft diftreffes. 

If the afflidions we groan under be very 
heavy, vve Ihall find fome confolation in the 
fbeiety of as great fufferers as ourfelves, elpeci- 
ally when we find our companions men of virtue 
and merit. If our affiiftions are light, we fhall 
be comforted by the comparifon we make be- 
tween ourfelves and our fellow-fiifferers. A lofs 
at fca, a fit of ficknefs, or the death of a friend, 
are fuch trifles when we confider whole king- 
doms laid in aflies, families put to the fword, 
wretches Ihut up in dungeons, and the like cala- 
mities of mankind, that we are out of counte- 
nance for our own weaknefs, if we fink under 
fuch little ftrokes of fortune. 

Let the difconfolatc Leonora coiifider, that at 
the very time in which file languilhcs for the 
lofs of her deccafed lover, there are perlbns in 
feveral parts of the world juft perilhing in 
lliipwrcck ; others crying out for mercy in the 
terrors of a death-bed repentance ; others lying 
under the tortures of an infamous execution, or 
the like dreadful calamities; and ihe will find 
her forrows vanifli at the appearance of thofe 
which are fo much greater and more aftoniftiiog. 
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I would further propole to the conflderation 
of my affliAed dtfciple, that poffibly what Ihc 
now looks upon as the greateft misfortune, is 
not really fuch in itlelf. For my own part, I 
quellion not but our fouls in a fcparate Rate w'ill 
look back on their lives in quite another view, 
than what they had of them in the body ; and 
that what they now confider as misfortunes and 
difappointments, will very often appear to have 
been cfcapes and blcffings. 

The mind that hath any call towards devo- 
tion, naturally flies to it in its afflictions. 

When 1 was in France I heard a very remark- 
able Rory of two lovers, which I Ihall relate 
at length in my to-morrow’s paper, not only 
bccaufe the circumRances of it are extraordi- 
nary, but becaufc it may ferve as an illuRration 
to all that can be faid on this laR head, and 
Ricw the power of religion in abating that 
particular anguifli which feems to lie fo heavy 
on Leonora. The Rory was told me by a prieR, 
as I travelled with him in a Rage-coach. I Ihall 
give it my reader as well as I can remember, in his 
own words, after having premifed, that if confb- 
lations may be drawn from a wrong religion and 
a mifguided devotion, they cannot but flow much 
more naturally from thofe which are founded 
upon reafon, and eRabliflied in good fenfe. L 

^ By Addifon, London. See N®335. aJ Jin. 

*#* The letter in this paper iigned Leonora, was written 
by a mifs Shepheard, who wrote likewife the letter in Spedt. 
N“ 140, fign^ Farthenia ; but the letter in N“ 92, Iigned 
Leonora, was written by another mifs Shepheard, lifter to the 
former, and afterwards, by marriage Mrs. Perry. Thcfe two 
ladies were collateral defendants of lir Fleetwood Shepheard, 
•f facetious memory. ' D. 

Voi.. II, G « 
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N“ 164. Friday, September 7, 1711. 


Jlla ; quis et me, inquit, miferam, et te perd'nlil, Orpheu f 
Jamque vale : feror ingenti circumdata nottc^ 

Jnvalidafque ubi teridcns, heuf nan tua^ palmas, 

ViRG. iv. Georg. 494. 

Then thus the brick ; What fury feiz'd on thee. 

Unhappy roan ! to lofe thyfclf and me ? 

And now farewel ! involv’d in fliades of nighi. 

For ever I am ravifli’d from thy fight : 

In vain I reach my feeble hands to join 

In fwcet embraces, all ; no longer thine. Dryden, 

CoNSTANTiA was a woman of extraor- 
dinary wit and beauty, but very unhappy in 
a father, who having arrived at great riches 
by his own induftry, took delight in nothing 
but his money. Thcodofius * was the younger 
fon of a decayed family, of great parts and learn- 
ing improved by a genteel and virtuous educa- 
tion. When he was in the twentieth year of his 
age he became acquainted with Conftantia, who- 
had not then paifed her fifteenth. As he lived 
but a few miles diftant from her father’s houfe, 
he had frequent opportunities of feeing her; 
and by the advantages of a good perfon and a 
pleafing converfation, made fuch an impreflion 
on her heart as it was impofliblc for time to 
efface. He was himfelf no lefs fmitten with 
Conftantia. A long acquaintance made them 

* The TlieoJofius ami Conftantia of Dr. Langhorne, a 
colle£tion of letters, in 2 vols. lamo. takes its rife from this 
paper. There was likewife a poem on this fubjedt, and under 
the fame, or a very iimilar title, pubhlhed foon after this time, 
the author of which boafts in his title page of having had the 
aififtance of Mr. Pope. 
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Rill difcover new beauties in each other, and 
by degrees raifed in them that mutual padion 
which had an influence on their following lives. 
It unfortunately happened, that in the midfl: of 
this intercourfe of love and friendlhip between 
Theodolius and Conftantia, there broke out an 
irreparable quarrel between their parents, the 
one valuing himfclf too much upon his birth, 
and the other upon his polTeffions, The father 
of Conftantia was fo incenfed at the father of 
Thcodofius, that he contracted an unreafonable 
averfton towards his fon, inlbmuch that he for* 
bade him his houfe, and charged his daughter 
upon her duty, never to lee him more. In the 
mean time, to break off all communication 
between the two lovers, who he knew enter- 
tained fccrct hopes of Ibme favourable opportu- 
nity that lliould bring them together, he found 
out a young gentleman of a good fortune and 
an agreeable perfon, whom he pitched upon as 
a hufband for his daughter. He foon concerted 
this affair fo well, that he told Conftantia it was 
his delign to marry her to fuch a gentleman, 
and that her wedding Ihould be celebrated on 
fuch a dav. Conftantia, who was overawed 
with the authority of her father, and unable to 
object any thing againft fo advantageous a 
match, received the propofal with a profound 
filence, which her father commended in her, 
as the moft decent manner of a virgin’s giving 
her confent to an overture of that kind. The 
noife of this intended marriage foon reached 
TheUdofius, who after a long tumult of paflions, 
which naturally rile in a lover’s heart on fuch 

Goa 
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an occafion, writ the following letter to Con- 
ilantia. 


* The thought of my Conflantla, 
which for Ibme years has been my only hap- 
pinels, is now become a greater torment to 
me than I am able to bear. Mud I then live 
to fee you another’s ? The dreams, the fields, 
and meadows, where we have fo often talked 
together, grow painful to me; life itlelf is 
become a burden. May you long be happy 
in the world, but forget that there was ever 
fuch a man in it as 

Theodosius.’ 

This letter was conveyed to Condantia that 
very evening, who fainted at the reading ot it ; 
and the next morning flic was much more 
alarmed by two or three meflengers, that came 
to her father’s houfe one after another to inquire 
if they had heard any thing of Thcodofius, 
who it feems had left his chamber about mid- 
night, and could no where be found. The deep 
melancholy, which had hung upon his mind 
fbme time before, made them apprehend the 
word that could befal him. Condantia, who 
knew that nothing but the report of her mar- 
riage could have driven him to fuch extremities, 
was not to be comforted. She now accufed 
herfelf of having fo tamely given an ear to the 
propofal of a hulband, and looked upon the new 
lover as the murderer of Theodofius. In Ihort, 
flie refolved to fuffer the utmod effedts of her 
father’s difpleafure, rather than comply with » 
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marriage which appeared to her fo full of guilt 
and horror. The father feeing himfelf entirely 
rid of Theodofius, and likely to keep a conli- 
derable portion in his family, was not very 
much concerned at the obftinate refufal of his 
daughter ; and did not find it very difficult to 
excufc himfelf upon that account to his intended 
Ibn-in-law, who had all along regarded this 
alliance rather as a marriage of convenience than 
of love. Conftantia had now no relief but in 
her devotions and exercifes of religion, to which 
her aflliftlons had fo entirely fubje<ftcd her mind, 
that after fome years had abated the violence of 
her fbrrows, and fettled her thoughts in a kind 
of tranquillity, llie refblved to pafs the remain- 
der of her days in a convent. Her father was 
not difpleafiid with a refblution, which would 
favc money in his family, and readily complied 
with his daughter’s intentions. Accordingly in 
the twenty-fifth year of her age, while her 
beauty was yet in all its height and bloom, he 
carried her to a neighbouring city, in order to 
look out a fillcrhood of nuns among whom to 
place his daughter. There was in this place 
a father of a convent who was very much 
renowned for his piety and exemplary life; and 
as it is ufual in the Romilli church for thofe 
who are under any great affliielion, or trouble of 
mind, to apply themfelves to the moft eminent 
confcflbrs for pardon and confolation, our beau- 
tiful votary took the opportunity of confeffing 
herfelf to this celebrated father. 

We mull now return to Theodofius, who, 
the very morning that the above-mentioned 
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inquiries had been made after him, arrived at a 
religious houfe in the city, where now Con- 
llantia relided; and defiring that fecrecy and 
concealment of the fathers of the convent, 
which is very ufiial upon any extraordinary 
occafion, he made himfelf one of the order, with 
a private vow never to inquire after Conftantia ; 
whom he looked upon as given away to his rival 
upon the day on which, according to common 
fame, their marriage was to have been I'olem- 
nized. Having in his youth made a good pro- 
grefs in learning, that he might dedicate himfelf 
more entirely to religion, he entered into holy 
orders, and in a few years became renowned for 
his fan<flitjr of life, and thole pious fentiments 
which he infpired into all who converfed with 
him. It was this holy man to whom Con- 
Rantia had determined to apply herfclf in con- 
feffion, though neither (lie nor any other, befides 
the prior of the convent, knew any thitig of his 
name or family. The gay, the amiable Thco- 
dofius had now taken upon him the name of 
Father Francis, and was fo far concealed in a 
long beard, a fliaven head, and a religious habit, 
that it was impofliblc to dilcover the man of the 
world in the venerable conventual. 

As he was one morning ftiut up in his 
confeflional, Conftantia kneeling by him opened 
the ftate of her foul to him; and after having 
given him the hiftory of a life full of innocence, 
ftie burft out into tears, and entered upon that 
part of her ftory in which he himfelf had lb 
great a lhare. * My behaviour,’ fays flie, ‘ has 
1 fear been the death of a man w'ho had no other 
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fault but that of loving me too much. Heaven 
only knows how dear he was to me whilft he 
lived, and how bitter the remembrance of him 
has been to me fmee his death.’ She here 
paufed, and lifted up her eyes that Rreamed 
with tears towards the father; who was fo 
moved with the fenlc of her forrows, that he 
could only command his voice, which was 
broke with fighs and fobbings, lb far as to bid 
her proceed. She followed his directions, and 
in a flood of tears poured out her heart before 
him. The father could not forbear weeping 
aloud, infomuch that in the agonies of his grief 
the feat fliook under him. Conftantia, who 
thought the good man was thus moved by his 
companion towards her, and by the horror of 
her guilt, proceeded with the utmofl: contrition 
to acquaint him with that vow of virginity in 
which Ihc was going to engage herlclf, as the 
proper atonement for her fins, and the only facri- 
fice Ihe could make to the memory ofTheo- 
dofius. The father, who by this time had pretty 
well compofed himfclf, burft out again in tears 
upon hearing that name to which he had been 
fo long difufed, and upon receiving this 
inftance of an unparalleled fidelity from one 
who he thought had leveral years fince given 
hcrfclf up to the pofleffion of anotlicr. Amidfl: 
the interruptions of his forrow, feeing his peni- 
tent, overwhelmed with grief, he was only able 
to bid her from time to time be comforted — to 
tell her that her fins were forgiven her — that 
her guilt was not fo great as flie apprehended — 
that Ihe Ihould not fuffer herlclf to be alHiCled 
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above meafurc. After which he recovered 
hinifclf enough to give her the abfolution in 
form ; dlreding her at the fame time to repair 
to hliii a;;.ai!i r’p.c next day, that he might encou- 
rage her in the pious relblutions (he had taken, 
and give her fuitable exhortations fb? her beha- 
viour in it. Conftantia retired, and the next 
morning renewed her applications. Theodolius 
having manncil his foul with proper thoughts 
and refledions, exerted himfclf on this occafion 
in the bell manner he could to animate his 
penitent in the courlc of life flic was entering 
upon arfd w ear out of her mind thofe ground- 
lefs fears and apprehenfions which had taken 
p fTeffion of it; concluding with a promile to 
her, that he wuuld from time to time continue 
his admoriitions when flic fliouid have taken 
upon her the holy veil. * The rules of our 
refpedive orders/ fays he, ‘ will not permit 
that I fliould fee y(m, but you may alTurc your- 
fe!f not only of iiavlng a place in my pray ers, 
but of receiving luch frcquciit inllrudions as I 
can convey to you by letters. Go on checr^ 
fully in tbe glorious courfe you have undertaken, 
and you will quickly fr.d fuch a peace and 
fatisfadion in your mind, which it is not in the 
power of the world to give,’ 

Conftantia’s heart w as fo elevated W’ith the dif- 
courfc of father Francis, that the ve ry next day flic 
entered upon her vow. As foon as the folemni- 
ties of her reception w'crc over, flie retired, as it is 
ufual, with the abbefs into her own apartment. 

The abbels had been informed the night be- 
fore of all that had palled bctwxen her noviciate 
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and father Francis : from whom ilie now deli- 
vered to her the following letter : 

* As the firft fruits of thole joys and 
confolations which you may expe<ft from the 
life you arc now engaged in, I muft acquaint 
you that Theodolius, whofe death fits fo heavy 
upon your thoughts, is ftill alive ; and that the 
father, to whom you have confelTed yourfclf, 
was once that Theodolius whom you lb much 
lament. The love which we have had for one 
another will make us more happy in its difap- 
pointment than it could have done in its fuccefs. 
Providence has dilpoled of us tor our advan- 
tage, though not according to our wilhes. 
Conlidcr your Theod<^llus ftill as dead, but 
affure yourfelf of one who will not ceafe to 
pray for you in father 

Francis.* 

Conllantia faw that the hand-writing agreed 
with the contents of the letter : and upon 
relieving on the voice of the perfon, the beha- 
viour, and above all the extreme lorrow of the 
father during her confeflion, llie difeovered 
Theodolius in every particular. After having 
wept with tears of joy, ‘ It is enough,’ fays 
Ihc, ‘ Theodolius is. Hill in being : I lliall live 
with comfort and die in peace.’ 

The letters which the father fent her after- 
wards arc yet extant in the nunnery where Ihe 
rcfided ; and are often read to the young reli- 
gious, in order to infpire them with good 
I'efolutions and fentiments of virtue, It fo. 
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happened, that after Conlfantia had lived about 
ten years in the cloifter, a violent fever broke 
out in the place, which fwept away great mul- 
titudes, and among others Theodofius. Upon 
his death-bed he fent his beiiedidion in a very 
moving manner to Conftantia, who at that time 
was hcrfelf fo far gone in the fame fatal 
diftemper, that flie lay delirious. Upon the 
interval which generally precedes death in lick- 
nefles of this nature, the abbefs, finding that 
the phyficians had given her over, told her that 
Thcodofius was juft gone before her, and that 
he had fent her his benediction in his laft 
moments. Conftantia received it with plcafure. 
‘ And now,’ fays llie, * if 1 do not alk any 
thing improper, let me be buried by Thcodofius. 
My vow reaches no farther than the grave. 
What I afk is, I hope, no violation of it’— - 
She died loon after, and was interred according 
to her requeft. 

Their tombs arc ftill to be feen, with a fhort 
Latin infeription over them to the following 

lie the bodies of father P'rancis and 
filler Conftance. They were lovely in their 
lives, and in their death they were not divided.’ 

C>. 

V By AclJifon, Chclfea. See final note to N'’ ^, on Addi- 
fon’s liguaturcs. 

The governour and company of Englilli adventurers 
trading to HudfonVbay, adv", that having divided 1,977. 
12 .f. f>d. for enlarging marriage-portions among fuch as 
married Ircforc the 24th of June laft, there would be a fccond 
dividend on marriages Jan. ift. to fuch as married before the 
2 id of Dec. ; and that there would be a dividend in Odtober 

aJ 
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1 65. Saturday, September 8, 1 7 1 1 . 


■ — ■ '■■■ 'Si/hrte necejfe 

Ftngere cintiuih yion exaudita Cethegh 
Continget : dabiturque licentia Jiimpta pudentcr ^ . 

Hor. Ars Poet. v.48. 

—If you would unheard-of things exprefs, 

Invent new words; we can indulge a mufc, 

Until the licence rife to an abufe. Creech. 

I HAVE often wiflied, that as in our conftl- 
tution there are feveral ptr'ons whofe bufineft 
is to watch over our las's, our liberties, and 
commerce, certain men might be let apart as 
fuperiutendants of our language, to hinder any 
words of a foreign coin from palling among 
us ; and in particular to prohibit any French 
phrales from becoming current in this kingdom, 
when thofe of our own ftamp arc altogether as 
valuable. The prefent war has fo adulterated 
our tongue with ftrange words, that it would be 
impofliblc for one of our great grandfathers to 
know what his pofterity have been doing, were 
he to read their exploits in a modern news- 
paper. Our warriors are very induftrions in 
propagating the French language, at the liime 
time that they arc fo glonoully fuccclsful in 
beating down their power. Our foldicrs are 

for enabling apprentices to fet up their trades, if their con- 
tradls and indentures expired before tlic 26th of September, 
icc. Spedl. in folio. 

* Seniivirumque bovcin, femibovetuiiue virum. Ovid. 

hi folio. 
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men of ftrong heads for adion, and perform 
fuch feats as they are not able to exprcfs. They 
want words in their own tongue to tell us what 
it is they atchlevc, and therefore fend us over 
accounts of their performances in a jargon of 
phrafes, which they learn among their con- 
quered enemies. They ought however to be 
provided with fecretarics, and affifted by our 
foreign minifters, to tell their ftory for them in 
plain Englilh, and to let us know in our mother 
tongue what it is our brave countrymen are 
about. The French would indeed be in the 
right to publifh the news of the prefent war in 
Englilh phrafes, and make their campaigns 
unintelligible. Their people might flatter them- 
felves that things are not fo bad as they really 
arc, were they thus palliated with foreign terms, 
and thrown into lliades and obfeurity ; but the 
Englilh cannot be too clear in their narrative of 
thole adions, which have raifed their country 
to a higher pitch of glory than it ever yet 
arrived at, and which will be Hill the more 
admired the better they arc explained. 

For my part, by that time a liege is carried 
on two or three days, I am altogether lofl: and 
bewildered in it, and meet with fo many inex- 
plicable difficulties, that Hfcarcc know what 
lide has the better of it, until 1 am informed by 
the tower guns that the place is furrendcred. 
1 do indeed make fome allowances for this part 
of the war, fortilicatlons have been foreign 
inventions, and upon that account abounding in 
foreign terms. Hut w hen we have won battles 
wliich may be deferibed in our own language. 
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why arc our papers filled with fo many unintel- 
ligible exploits, and the French obliged to lend 
us a part of their tongue before we can know 
how they arc conquered ? They muft be made 
accclTary to their own difgrace, as the Britons 
were formerly fo artificially wrought in the 
curtain of the Roman theatre, that they leemed 
to draw it up in order to give the fpedators an 
opportunity of feeing their own defeat celebrated 
upon the llage : for lb Mr. Drydcn has tranllatctl 
that verfe in Virgil : 

* Purpurea intexti tollimt aul<ea Britanni.* 

Guorg. iii. 25. 

‘ Which interwoven Britons feem to raife, 

And fliew the triumph that their ftiame difplays.’ 

The hiftories of all our former wars arc tranf- 
mitted to us in our vernacular idiom, to ufe the 
phrafe of a great modern critic I do not find 
in any of our chronicles, that Edw’ard the third 
ever reconnoitred the enemy, though he often 
difeovered the pollure of the French, and as 
often vanquillied them in battle. The Black 
Prince palTcd many a river without the help of 
Pontoons, and filled a ditch with faggots as 
fuccefsfully as the generals of our times do it 
with fafeines. Our commanders lofe half their 
praife, and our people half their joy, by means 
of thofe hard words and dark expreffions in 
which our news -papers do lb much abound. I 
have fecn many a prudent citi2en, after having 


* Dr, Richard Benticy. 
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read every article, inquire of his next neighbour 
what news the mail had brought. 

I remember, in that remarkable year when 
our country was delivered from the greateft fears 
and apprchenlions, and railed to the greateft 
height of gladnefs it had ever felt lince it was 
a nation, I mean the year of Blenheim^ I had 
the copy of a letter fent me out of the country, 
which was written from a young gentleman in 
the army to his father, a man of good eftate and 
plain fenfe. As the letter w'as very modilhly 
chequered with this modern military eloquence, 
I fliall prefent my reader with a copy of it. 

* Sir, 

* Upon the junction of the French 
and Bavarian armies they took poll: behind a 
great morafs which they thought impradlicable. 
Our general the next day fent a party of horfe 
to ‘ reconnoitre’ them from a little ‘ hauteur,’ 
at about a quarter of an hour’s diftance from 
the army, who returned again to the camp 
unobferved through fcveral ‘ defiles,’ in one of 
which they met with a party of French that 
had been ‘ marauding,’ and made them all 
prifoners at diferetion. The day after a drum 
arrived at our camp, with a ihelTage which he 
would communicate to none but the general; 
he was followed by a trumpet, who they lay 
behaved himfelf very faucily, with a melTagc 
from the duke of Bavaria. The next morning 
our army being divided into two * corps/ 

* The battle of Blenheim was fought Aug. 2, 1704. 

3 
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made a movement towards the enemy. You 
will hear in the public prints how we treated 
them, with the other circumftances of that 
glorious day. I had the good fortune to be in 
that regiment that puflicd the ‘ gens d’ armes.’ 
Several French battalions, which fomc fay were 
a * corps de reftrve,’ made a Ihew of rcfdlancc; 
but it only proved a * gafeonade,’ for upon our 
preparing to fill up a little * folTc,’ in order to 
attack them, they beat the ‘ chamade,’ and 
fent us a ‘ charte blanche.’ Their ‘ command- 
ant,’ with a great many other general officers, 
and troops without number, are made prifoners 
of war, and will I believe give you a vifit in 
England, the ‘ cartel’ not being yet fettled. 
Not queftioning but thefc particulars will be 
very welcome to you, I congratulate you upon 
them, and am your mofi: dutiful fon, &c.’ 

The father of the young gentleman upon 
the perufal of the letter found it contained great 
news, but could not guefs what it was. He 
immediately communicated it to the curate of 
the parilh, who upon the reading of it, being 
vexed to fee any thing he could not underftand, 
fell into a kind of a palfion, and told him, 
that his fon had fent him a letter that was 
neither fifti, flefli, nor good red- herring. ‘ 1 
wifli,’ fays he, ‘ the captain may be ‘ compos 
mentis,’ he talks of a fancy trumpet, and a 
drum that carries meffages; then who is this 
* charte blanche?’ * He muft either banter us, 
or he is out of his fenfes.’ The father, who 
always looked upon the curate as a learned man. 
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began to fret inwardly at his (bn’s ufage, and 
producing a letter which he had written to him 
about three pofts before, ‘ You fee here,’ lays 
he, * when he writes for money he knows how 
to fpeak intelligibly enough ; there is no man in 
England can exprels himlelf clearer, when he 
wants a new furniture for his horle*’ In Ihort, 
the old man was fo puzzled upon the point, 
that it might have fared ill with his fon, had 
he not feen all the prints about three days after 
filled with the fame terms of art, and that 
Charles only writ like other men. 

L'. 


' The reproofs, fo juft, contained in the foregoing fpccu- 
lation, were afterwards refledted on in a fnial! fupcrhcial 
pamphlet inticled. The Spectator infpeiSled, nr a letter to the 
Speiitator from an officer of the army in Flanders, touching 
the ufc of French terms in relations from the army, &c. 
Written by the Author of the Spy upon the Spe<Sbtor. — But 
the Spectator will always remain unanfwerable, until it can 
be ftiewn that there is any operation of an Englith army 
that cannot be exprefted in Englifh words. SpcA. N° 225. 
Adv. P. 

*** Juft publiflied, A Treatife concerning the Principles 
of Human Knowledge, Part 1 . Wherein the chief caufe of 
error and difficulty in fcicnces, with the grounds of fcepticifm, 
&c. are enquired into. By G. Berkeley, fellow of Trinity 
college, Dublin. See Guardian, pajjim. 
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N’ i66. Monday, September lo, lyii. 


— — nec Jovis ira, nec ignis, 

Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetujias. 

Ovid. Met. xv. 871. 

■ ' — Wliich nor dreads the rage 

Of tempers, fire, or war, or wafting age. Welstkd. 

Aristotle tells us that the world is a copy 
or tranfeript of thole ideas which ate in the 
mind of the firft Being, and that thofc ideas 
which are in the mind of man,, are a tranfeript 
of the world. To this we may add, that words 
are the tranfeript of thofc ideas w^hich are in the 
mind of man, and that writing or printing are 
the tranfeript of words. 

As the Supreme Being has exprelTed, and as 
it were printed his ideas in the creation, men 
exprefs their ideas in books, which by this great 
invention of thefe latter ages may laft as long 
as the fun and moon, and perilh only in the 
general wreck of nature. Thus Cowley in hist 
poem on the Refurredion, mentioning the 
deftrudion of the univerle, has thofe admirable 
lines ; 


* Now all the wide extended Iky, 

And all th' harmonious worlds on high, 

And Virgil’s facred work fhall die,’ 

There is no other method of fixing thofe 
thoughts w'hich arilc and difappear in the mind 
of man, and tranfmitting them to the laft periods 
VoL. H. H H 
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ot time ; no other method of giving a perma- 
nency to our ideas* and preferving the know- 
ledge of any particular perfon, when his body 
is mixed with the common mafs of matter, and 
his foul retired into the world of Iplrits. Books 
are the legacies that a great genius leaves to 
mankind, which arc delivered down from gene- 
ration to generation, as prefents to the poftcrity 
of thofo who are yet unborn. 

All other arts of perpetuating our ideas con- 
tinue but a fliort time. Statues can laft but a 
few thoufands of years, edifices fewer, and 
colours ftlll fewer than edifices. Michael 
Angelo, Fontana, and Raphael, will hereafter 
be what Phidias, Vitruvius, and Apelles are at 
prefent; the names of great ftatuaries, archi- 
tefts and painters, whofe w'orks arc loft. The 
fevcral arts arc expreffed in mouldering mate- 
rials. Nature finks under them, and is not able 
to fupport the ideas which arc impreft upon it. 

The circumftance which gives authors an 
advantage above all the great mafters, is this, 
that they can multiply their originals ; or rather 
can make copies of their works, to what num- 
ber they plcafo, which lhall be as valuable as 
the originals themfelves. This gives a great 
author fomething like a profpeft of eternity, but 
at the fame time deprives him of thofe other 
advantages which artifts meet with. The artift 
finds greater returns in profit, as the author in 
fame. What an ineftimable price would a Virgil 
or a Homer, a Cicero or an Ariftotle bear, were 
their works, like a ftatue, a building, or a 
1 
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pidlure, to be confined only In one place and 
made the property of a finglc perfon ! 

If writings are thus durable, and may pais 
from age to age throughout the whole courfc 
of time, how careful Ihould an author be of 
committing any thing to print that may corrupt 
poftcrity, and poifon the minds of men with 
vice and error ! Writers of great talents, who 
employ their parts in propagating immorality, 
and fcafoning vicious fentiments with wit and 
humour, are to be looked upon as the pefts of 
Ibclety, and the enemies of mankind. They 
leave books behind them (as it is laid of thole 
who die in diilempers \\ hich breed an ill-will 
towards their own fpccles) to fcatter infection 
and deftroy their pollerity. They adl the coun- 
terparts of a Confucius or a Socrates; and leem to. 
have been lent into the world to deprave human 
nature, and fink it into the condition of brutality. 

I have feen fomc Homan-catholic authors who 
tell us that vicious writers continue in purgatory 
fo Iona; as the influence of their writings continue 
upon pofterity : ‘ for purgatory, fay they, ‘ is 
nothing elfe but a clcanfing us of our fins, which 
cannot be faid to be done away, io long as they 
continue to operate and corrupt mankind. The 
vicious author,’ lay they, ‘ fins after death, 
and lb long as he continues to lin, fo long mull 
he expert to be punilhed.’ Though the Roman 
catholic notion of purgatory be indeed very 
ridiculous, one cannot but think if the foul 
after death has any knowledge of what palTcs 
i:s this world, that of an immoral w'riter would 
receive much more regret from the lenfe of 

11 H 2 
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corrupting, than fatisfa<Sion tVom the thought 
of plcaling his ilirviving admirers. 

To take otF from the feverity ot this fpccu- 
lation, I lhall conclude this paper with a ftory 
of an atheiftical author, who at a time he lay 
dangeroufly fick, and had delircd the aflidancc 
of a neighbouring curate, confciTcd to him with 
great contrition, that nothing fat more heavy at 
his heart than the fenfe of his having fcduced 
the age by his writings, and that their evil 
influence was likely to continue even after his 
death. The curate upon farther examination 
finding the penitent in the utmoll agonies of 
defpair, and being himfclf a man of learning, 
told him, that he hoped his cafe was not li) 
defperate as he apprehended, lince he found 
that he was fo very fcnfible of his fault, and fc) 
fincerely repented of it. The penitent ftill urged 
the evil tendency of his book to fubvert all reli- 
gion, and the little ground of hope there could 
be for one whofc w ritings would continue to do 
inifchief when his body was laid in afhes. The 
curate, finding no other way of comforting him, 
told him that he did well in being afflidlcd for 
the evil defign with w'hich he publifhed his 
book ; but that he ought to be very thankful 
that there was no danger of its doing any hurt ; 
that his caufc was fo very bad, and his argu- 
ments fo weak, that he did not apprehend any 
ill effefts of it : in lliort, that he might reft 
fatisfied his book could do no more mifehief 
after his death, than it had done whilft he was 
living. To which he added, for his farther 
fatisfa<ftion, that he did not believe any befides 
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his particular friends and acquaintance had ever 
been at the pains of reading it, or that any body 
after his death woiild ever inquire alter it. Tlie 
dying man had llill lb much the Irailty of an 
author in him, as to be cut to the heart with 
thefe confolations ; and without anfwcring the 
good man, aflecd his friends about him (with a 
peeviflmefs that is natural to a lick perlbn) 
where they had picked up fnch a blockhead ? 
And Vvhether they thought him a proper perl()n 
to attend one in his condition? The curate find- 
ing that the author did not expedt to be dealt 
with as a real and linccre penitent, but as a 
penitent of importance, after alhort admonition 
withdrew ; not quellioning but he Ihould be 
again fent lor if the fickncfs grew delpcratc. 
The author however recovered, and lias lince 
written two or three other tradls with the fame 
fpirlt, and very luckily for his poor Ibul with 
the lame luccelV, C'"'. 

•* The atheillical writer here alkuletl to might perhaps be 
Mr. 'I’olaml, who is ('aid, by a writer in tlie Examiner, to 
lias’e been the liutt of the ’I'atlcr, and lor t!ic lame reafons, 
probably, of the Spedlator. 

® By Addilbn, Chell’ea. See note to N'’5, on C, 
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N° 167. Tuefday, Septe n^c r ir, 1711. 


— Fult hnud ipj^HUs At 

^iii fe cn debut 

In zhicuo lertus fi ffo' '■\anlorqjiC thcabo\ 

CiStera qmviUc ftri urcl mmini u'tUo 
jV[ore\ bonus l{rric viarm^ tmuibi/is hofpes^ 

Comis in uxor cm ; pof]it qui ignofccre firvis^ 

Etjfpio LtIo mn hilannc l(iynuv \ 

PoJJci qui rupern el pincum vitarc patentem. 

Hicy nbi coguntcrura opibiis t unjquc rcfe^lus^ 

Expidit clkboYo molmm bdcrriquc mcrucOy 
Ft rout ad jefc : Pol me OLCiiu/ris, amh iy 
Non fervajiiSy ail ; cut Jic ixioria volupioSy 
Et ihmptus per vim m pit is grati[!lmus error. 

Hor. 2 Ep. ii. 128.^ 

IMITATED. 

There liv’J in Piimo Gcorgii (ihcv record j 
A worlliv member, no finall fool, a lonl ; 

Who, tho’ the houfewas up, hied late, 

Heard, noted, anivver’d, a- :.i tull debate; 

In all but this, a man of iober life, 

Fond of his friend, and civil to his wife ; 

Not quite a madman, tbo’ a pafly fell. 

And much too wife to walk into a well. 

Him the damnhl dodlor and his friends immur’d ; 

They bled, they cupp’d, they purg’d, in fliort they cur’d 
Whereat the gentleman began to ftare-— — — 

My friends ! he cry’d: Pox take ye for your care ! 

7'hat from a patriot of diiVmguiih’d note. 

Have bled and purg’d me to a limple vole. Pope. 


The unhappy force of an imagination unguided 
by the check of reafon and judgment, was the 
fubjeft of a former fpcculation^ My reader 
may remember that he has feen in one of my 
papers a complaint of an unfortunate gentleman. 


' N» 136. 
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who was unable to contain hlmli'lf (when any 
ordinary matter was laid before him) from 
adding a few ci?bumfl:ances to enliven plain 
narrative. The correfpondent was a perfon of 
too warm a complexion to be fatisfied with 
things merely as they flood in Nature, and 
therefore formed incidents which fhould have 
happened to have pleafed him in the flory. 
The fame ungoverned fancy which pufhed that 
correfpondent on, in fpite of himfelf, to relate 
public and notorious falfe hoods, makes the 
author of the following letter do the fame in 
private ; one is a prating, the other a filent liar. 

There is little purfued in the errors of either 
'*^of thefe worthies, but mere prefent amufement : 
but the folly of him who lets his fancy place 
him in diftant fccnes untroubled and uninter- 
rupted, is very much preferable to that of him 
who is ever forcing a belief, and defending his 
untruths with new inventions. But I fliall 
haflen to let this liar in foliloquy, who calls 
himfelf a cafllc-buildcr, deferibe himfelf with 
the fame unrefervednefs as formerly appeared in 
my correfpondent above-mentioned. If a man 
were to be ferious on this fubjeft, he might 
give very grave admonitions to thofe who are 
following any thing in this life, on which they 
think to place their hearts, and tell them that 
they are really caftle-builders. Fame, glory, 
wealth, honour, have in the profpeft pleaiing 
illuiions ; but they who come to poflefs any of 
them will find they are ingredients towards 
happinefs, to be regarded only in the fecond 
place ; and that when they are valued in the 
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firfl: degree they are as difappolnting as any of 
the phantoms in the following letter. 

* Mr. Spectator, September 6, 1711. 

‘ I AM a fellow of a very odd frame 
of , mind, as you will find by the fcquel; and 
think myfclf fool enough to delcrvc a place in 
your paper. I am unliapplly far gone In build- 
ing, and am one of that fpccics of men who 
are properly denominated caftlc-builders, who 
fcorn to be beholden to the earth for a founda- 
tion, or dig in the bowels of it for materials ; 
but ereti’i: th' ir fi:ru61urcs in the moll unftablc of 
elements the air ; Fancy alone laying the linc,^ 
marking the extent, andfnaping the model. It 
•would be difficult to enumerate what auguft 
palaces and ftatcly porticos have grown under 
my forming imagination, or what verdant 
meadows and fhady groves have ftarted into 
being by the powerful feat of a warm fimey, 
A cafllc-builder is even juft what he plcafes, 
and as fuch I have grafped imaginary feeptres, 
and delivered uncontroulable edifts, from a 
throne to which conquered nations yielded 
obcilancc. I have made I know not how many 
inroads into .France, and ravaged the very heart 
of that kingdom ; 1 have dined in the Louvre, 
and drank Champaign at Verlailles; and I 
■would have you take notice, I am not only able 
to vanquilh a people already * cowed’ and accuf- 
tomed to flight, but I could, Almanzor-like *, 

t! Alluding to a furious character in Dryden’s Con^ued of 
Cranada. 
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drive the Britilh general from the field, were 
I lefs a proteftant, or had ever been affronted 
by the confederates. There Is no art or pro- 
fefiion, whofe moft celebrated makers I have 
not cclipled. Wherever I have afforded my 
faintary prcfencc, fevers have ceafed to burn, 
and agues to fliakc the human fabric. When 
an eloquent fit has been upon me, an apt gef- 
turc and proper cadence has animated each 
fentence, and gazing crowds have found their 
paffions worked up into rage, or Ibothcd into a 
calm. I am fiiort, and not very well made ; yet 
upon fight of a fine w'oman, I have llretched 
into proper fiature, and killed with a good air 
and mien. Thefe arc the gay phantoms that 
dance before my waking eyes, and compofc 
my day-dreams. I fhould be the moft con- 
tented happy man alive, were the chimerical 
happinefs which fprings from the paintings of 
fancy lefs Meeting and tranfitory. ilut alas ! it 
is with grief of mind I tell you, the leaft breath 
of wind has often demollflied mv magnificent 
edifices, fwept away my groves, and left no 
more trace of them than if they iiad never been. 
My exchequer has funk and vaiii filed by a rap 
on my door, the falutation of a friend has coft 
me a whole continent, and in the fame moment 
1 have been pulled by the fleevc, my crown has 
fallen from my head. The ill confequcnce of 
thefe reveries is inconceivably great, feeing the 
lofs of imaginary pofl'effions makes impreftions 
of real woe. Befides, bad oeconomy is vifiblc 
and apparent in builders of invlfible manfions. 
My tenants’ advertifements of ruins and dilapi- 
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dations often caft a damp on my fpirits, even in 
the inftant when the fun, in all his fplcndor, 
gilds my eaftern palaces. Add to this the pen- 
live drudgery in building, and conftant gralping 
aerial trow'cls, dillrads and lliattcrs the mind, 
and the fond builder of Babels is often curfed 
with an incoherent divcrlity and confufion of 
thoughts. I do hot know to whom I can more 
properly apply myfelf for relief from this fan- 
tallical evil, than to yourfelf ; whom I earneftly 
implore to accommodate me with a method how 
to fettle my head and cool my brain-pan. A 
dilTertation on caftle-building may not only be 
ferviceable to myfelf, but all architeds, who 
difplay their Ikill in the thin element. Such 
a favour would oblige me to make my next 
foliloquy not contain the praifes of my dear 
fclf, but of the Spedator, who lliall, by com- 
plying with this, make me 

His obliged, humble fervant, 
T^ Vitruvius.’ 


N‘^ 168. Wednefday, September 13, 1711. 


— — Peiius pracepth format amicis. 

Hor. 2 £p. i. 128. 
Forms the foft Iwfom witli the gentled art. Pops. 

It would be arrogance to negled the appli- 
cation of my correfpondents fo far, as not fomc- 
times to infert their animadverfions upon my 


** By Steele. See note to N® 324, on T. 
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paper; that of this day fliall be therefore wholly 
compofed of the hints which they have fent me. 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

* I SEND you this to congratulate your 
late choice of a fubjed:, for treating on which 
you deferve public thanks ; I mean that on thole 
licenfed tyrants the fchool-maftcrs. If you 
can difarm them of their rods, you will cer- 
tainly have your old age reverenced by all the 
young gentlemen of Great Britain who are now 
between feven and Icvcntecn years. Yon may 
boaft that the incomparably wife Quintilian 
and you are of one mind in this partlculan 
“ Si ad ejl (fays he) mens 1am iUlhcralh ut 
objurgaiione ncu corrigatur, is efmm ad plagas, 
ut ptjjimn ipiaque mancipia, durahitur i. c. 
“ If any child be of fo dilingeimous a nature, 
as not to Rand corrc(ftcd by reproof, he, like 
the very worll of Raves, will be hardened even 
ajjainft blows thcmfelves.” And afterwards, 
“ Pudet dkere hi qtue prohra iirfaridi homines ijh 
caidcndi jure abniunfur i. c. “ I blulh to lay 
how' fliamefully thofe wicked men abufe the 
power of corrcdllon.” 

' I vyas bred myfclf, fir, in a very great 
fehooT, of which the maftcr was a Wellhman, 
but certainly defeended from a Spanifli lamily, 
as plainly appeared from his temper as well as 
his name I leave you to judge what fort of 
a fchool-mafter a Wellhman ingrafted on a 

* Eton, 

^ .Dr. Charles .Jlodcrick, maflcr, the |)rovGft of Eton- 
fchool, and afterwards mafter of KingVccllcge, Cambridge. 
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Spaniard would make.' So very dreadful had 
he made himfclf to me, that although it is 
above twenty years fince I felt his heavy hand, 
yet Hill once a month at lead I dream of 
him, fo ftrong an impreflion did he make on 
my mind. It is a fign he has fully terrified 
me waking, who dill continues to haunt me 
lleeplng. 

‘ And yet I may fay without vanity, that the 
bufinefs of the fchool was what I did without 
great difficulty ; and I was not remarkably 
unlucky ; and yet fuch was the madcr’s feve- 
rity, that once a month, or oftener, I fudered as 
much as would have latisficd the law of the 
land for a j)Ctty larceny. 

* Many a white and tender hand, which the 
fond mother had paffionatcly kified a thoufiind 
and a thoufand times, have 1 fecn whipped until 
it was covered with blood ; perhaps for fmlling, 
or for going a yard and a half out of a gate, or 
for w'riting an o for an a, or an a for an o. 
Thefo were our great faults ! Many a brave and 
noble fpirit has been there broken ; others have 
run from thence and were never heard of after- 
wards. It is a worthy attempt to undertake 
the caufe of didrefl'ed youth ; and it is a noble 
piece of knight-errantry to enter the lids againd 
lb many armed pedagogues. It is pity but we 
had a fet of men, polite in their behaviour and 
method of teaching, who fhould be put into a 
condition of being above flattering or fearing 
the parents of thole they indrutd. We might 
then poffibly lee learning become a pleafure, and 
children delighting themfelvcs in that which 
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they now abhor for coming upon fuch hard 
terms to them. What would be ftill a greater 
happlnefs arifing from the care of fuch inllruc- 
tors, would be, that we fhould have no more 
pedants, nor any bred to learning who had not 
genius for it. 

I am with the utmoft finccrity, 

Sir, 

Your moft affedlionatc humble fervant.’ 

‘ Mr. Spectator, Richmond, Sept. 5, tyi i. 

* I AM a boy of fourteen years of age, 
and have for this laft year been under the tuition 
of a doftor of divinity, who has taken the 
fchool of this place under his care*. From the 
gentleman’s great tendernefs to me and friend- 
lliip to my father, 1 am very happy in learning 
my book with pleafure. W c never leave off 
our divcrlions any farther than to falute him at 
hours of play when he plcaf'cs to look on. It 
is impoflible for any of us to love our own 
parents better than we do him. He never gives 
any of us a harlh word, and we think it the 
greateft puniflimcnt in the world wlien he will 
not fpeak to any of us. My brother and 1 arc 
both together inditing this letter. He is a year 

‘ This was Dr. Nicholas Brady, who joined in the now 
vcillon of the iMalms, anJ iv;ss author of fcvci il voliMii.s of 
fermons. He was ri.’6tor of Clapham, miniftcr Ricln.ri' d 
in Surry, and fucccirivcly cliaplain to king 4.:; • ii 

Anne, ami ( ieorge I. 1 'he ilodior was a very a uiaMc, 
nious man, but no great oeconomift ; for which reaibn his 
circuniftances obliged liim to fubmit to the cart* of a fciiool. 
He died May 20, i;26, aged 67. L\ 
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older than I am, but is now ready to break his 
heart than the clodor has not taken any notice 
of him thefe three days. If you pleafe to print 
this he will fee it, and, we hope, taking it for 
my brother’s earneft defire to be reftored to his 
favour, he will again fmile upon him. 

Your moft obedient fervant, 

T. s: 


* Mr. Spectatok, 

‘ You have reprefented fcvcral forts 
of impertinents fingly, I wifli you would now 
proceed and deferibe Ibme of them in fets. It 
often happens in public aflemblics, that a party 
who came thither together, or whofe imperti- 
nencics are of an equal pitch, ad in concert, 
and are fo full of thcmfclves as to give difturb- 
ance to all that are about them. Sometimes you 
have a let of whifperers who lay their heads 
together in order to facrifice every body within 
their obfervation ; Ibmctimes a fet of laughers, 
that keep up an infipid mirth in their own corner, 
and by their noife and gellures Ihcw they have 
no refped tor the reft of the company. You 
tfequently meet with thcl'e lets at the opera, the 
play, the water-works'", and other public meet- 
ings, w'hcre their whole bufinefs is to draw 

"I’his was the Water-theatre, a famous fliew of thofe 
limes, invciital hy one Mr. Winftanley, .ind exhibited at the 
lower end of Piccadilly ; confifting of fea gods, goddefles, 
nymphs, mermaids, tritons, See. playing and fpouting out 
\vater, and fire mingled with water, &c. performed every 
evening between live and fix. P. 

Advertifement. 
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off the attention of the fpedators from the 
entertainment, and to fix it upon themfelves; 
and it is to be obferved that the impertinence 
is ever loudcft, when the fet happens to be 
made up of three or four females who have got 
what you call a w'oman’s man among them. 

‘ I am at a lofs to know from w'hom people 
of fortune Ihould learn this behaviour, unlels it 
be from the footmen who keep tbeir places at a 
new play, and arc often feen pafling away their 
time in lets at all-fours in the face of a full 
houfe, and with a pcrfe»!:l difregard to the 
people of quality fitting on each fide of them. 

* For preferving therefore the decency of 
public aflemblies, methinks it would be but 
rcafbnable that thofe who difturb others fliould 
pay at leaft a double price for their places ; or 
rather women of birth and diftinclion Ihould be 
informed, that a levity of behaviour in the eyes 
of people of underftanding degrades them below 
their mcanefi: attendants; and gentlemen fliould 
know that a fine coat is a liverv, when the per- 
fon who wears it difeovers no liigher lenle than 
that of a footman. 

. f am, Sir, 

Your moil humble Icrvant.’ 

' Mr. Si'ECTATOR, Bcdfordfhlre, Sept. I, 1711. 

‘ I AM one of thofe whom every body 
calls a poacher, and fometimes go out to courfe 
with a brace of greyhounds, a mailiff, and a 
fpaniel or two; and when I am weary with 
coprfing, and have killed hares enough", go to 

“ Enovr. 
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an alehoufc to rcfrclli myfclf. I beg the favour 
of you (as you fct up tor a reformer) to fend us 
word how many dogs ' you wdll allow us to 
go with, how many full pots of ale to drink, 
and how many hares to kill in a day, and' you 
will do a great piece of fervice to all the fportf- 
mcn. Be quick tlien, for the time of courfing 
is come on. 

Yours in hafte, 

T". Isaac Hedgeditch.’ 


N" 169. Thurfday, September r3, lyji. 


Sic vita erat : fneUe omnes pet ferre ac pail : 

Cim quihas ctat ^ u'/tque his fefe iLciirc^ 

Eorum ol f fm /i/idiis : a(lvoyf:4S mmhn \ 

Nunqaam prapnuun fc alih : Ita facillim i 

Sim' hrjldia itcjcnia . iaitdem 

Ter. Andr. Aft. 1. Sc. i. 

Ills manner of life v>ns this: to hear with every hody^s 
humours; to comply with the inclinations and purfuits 
of tiuUc he coiivericd with; to contradift no body; 
never to aiiurne a Uipciiority over others. This is the 
readv way to gain applaufc, witliouc exciting envy. 

Majs is fubjc<3: to innumerable pains and 
forrows by the very condition of humanity, and 
yet, as if nature had not Ibwm evils enough in 
jlfc, wc arc continually adding grief to grief, 
and aggravating the common calamity by our 
cruel treatment of one another. Every man’s 
natural weight of affliftions is ftill made more 
heavy by the envy, malice, treachery, or injuf- 
tice of his neighbour. At the fame time that 


By Steele. Sec final note to N" 324. 
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the ftorm beats upon the whole fpecies, we are 
falling foul upon one another. 

Half the mifery of human life might be 
extinguilhed, would men alleviate the general 
curfe they lie under, by mutual offices of coni- 
paffion, benevolence, and humanity. There is 
nothing therefore which w’e ought more to 
encourage in ourfelvcs and others, than that 
difpohtion of mind which in our language goes 
under the title of good-nature, and which I 
ffiall choofc for the fubjeft of this day’s fpecu- 
lation. 

Good-nature is more agreeable in converfatior. 
than wit, and gives a certain air to the counte- 
nance which is more amiable than beauty. It 
ffiews virtue in the faireft light, takes off in 
fome mcafure from the deformity of vice, and 
makes even folly and impertinence fupportable. 

There is no Ibcicty or converfation to be 
kept up in the world without good-nature, or 
fomething which muff bear its appearance, and 
fupply its place. For this reafon mankind have 
been forced to invent a kind of artificial huma- 
nity, which is what we exprefs by the word 
good-breeding. For if we examine thoroughly 
the idea of what w’e call lb, we Ihall find it to 
be nothing clfe but an imitation and mimickry 
of good-nature, or in other terms, affability, 
complailance and eafinels of temper reduced 
into an art. 

Thele exterior Ihows and appearances of 
humanity render a man wonderfully popular 
and beloved, when they are founded upon a 
real good-nature ; but without it are like hypo- 
crily in religion, or a bare form of holinels, 

Vot. II. 1 1 
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which, when it is difcovered, makes a man 
more dctcftable than profelTcd impiety. 

Good-nature is generally born with us: health, 
prolperity, and kind treatment from the world 
arc great cherilhers of it where they find it; but 
nothing is capable of forcing it up, w'hcre it does 
not grow of itfclf. It is one of the blcflings of 
a happy conftitution, which education may im- 
prove but not produce. 

Xenophon in the life of his imaginary prince, 
whom he deferibes as a pattern for real ones, 
is always celebrating the philanthropy or good- 
nature of his hero, which he tells us he brought 
into the w’orld with him, and gives many re- 
markable Inftances of it in his childhood, as well 
as in all the feveral parts of his life Nay, on 
his death-bed, he deferibes him as being pleafed, 
that while his foul returned to him who made 
it, his body Ihould incorporate with the great 
mother of all things, and by that means become 
beneficial to mankind. For which reafon, he 
gives his fons a pofitivc order not to inflirinc it 
in gold or filver, but to lay it in the earth as 
foon as the life was gone o\xt of it. 

An inftance of fiich an overflowing of huma- 
nity, fuch an exuberant love to mankind, could 
not have entered into the imagination of a writer, 
who had not a foul filled with great ideas, and 
a general benevolence to mankind. 

In that celebrated pafiTage of Salluft, where 
Caefar and Cato arc ])laced in fuch beautiful, but 
oppofitc lights ’ ; Cajfar’s charader is chiefly 

*’ Xeiiq'.li. De Cyri InftU. lib. viii. cap. vii. feel. 3. edit. 
J. A.Eiii. 8vo. tom.i. p. 550. 

'■ .Salluil. liell. Catil. c. liv. 
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made up of good-nature, as it ihcvved itfclf in 
all its forms towards his friends or his enemies, 
his fcrvants or dependents, the guilty or the 
diftrefled. As for Cato’s character, it is rather 
awful than amiable. Juftice feems moft agree- 
able to the nature of God, and mercy to that of 
of man. A being who has nothing to pardon 
in himfelf, may reward every man according to 
his works; but he whofe very beft actions rauft 
be feen with grains of allowance, cannot be too 
mild, moderate, and forgiving. For this reafon, 
among all the monftrous characters in human 
nature, there is none fo odious, nor indeed fo 
exquilitely ridiculous, as that of a rigid fevere 
temper in a worthlefs man. 

This part of good-nature however, w'hich 
conlifts in the pardoning and overlooking of 
faults, is to be exerciled only in doing ourfclves 
juftice, and that too in the ordinary commerce 
and occurrences of life ; for in the public admi- 
niftrations of juftice, mercy to one may be 
cruelty to others. 

It is grown almoft intq^ maxim, that good- 
natured men are not alvi*ys men of the mcjft 
wit. This obfervation, in my opinion, has no 
foundation in nature. The greateft wits I have 
converfed with arc men eminent for their huma- 
nity. I take therefore this remark to have been 
occafioned by two realbns. Firft, becaufe ill- 
nature among ordinary obfervers pafles for wit. 
A fpiteful faying gratifies lb many little paffions 
in thofe who hear it, that it generally meets 
with a good reception. The laugh riles upon 
it, and the man who utters it is looked upon a« 

1 1 a 
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a Ihrewd fatirift. This may be one reafon, why 
a great many pleafant companions appear lb fur- 
prilingly dull, when' they have endeavoured to 
be merry in print ; the public being more juft 
than private clubs or alTemblics, in diftinguilh- 
ing between what is wit, and what is ill-nature. 

Another rcalbn why the good-natured man 
may Ibmetimes bring his wit in queftion is, 
perhaps, bccaule he is apt to be moved with 
companion for thofe misfortunes or infirmities, 
which another would turn into ridicule, and by 
that means gain the reputation of a wit. The 
ill-natured man, though but of equal parts, gives 
himfclf a larger field to expatiate in ; he expofes 
thofe failings in human nature which the other 
would call a veil over, laughs at vices which the 
other either excufes or conceals, gives utterance 
to refledlions which the other ftifles, falls indif- 
ferently upon friends or enemies, expolcs the 
perfon who has obliged him, and, in Ihort, fticks 
at nothing that may eftablilli his charadler of a 
wit. It is no wonder therefore he fucceeds in 
it better than the mm of humanity as a per- 
fon who makes ufe indiretl methods is more 
likely to grow rich than the fair trader. L*. 

^ If Doftor Swift’s wit was to be fubjcilcd to this ferutiny, 
it would be circumfcribcd within a very narrow compni's. 
"I hc chief Iburce from which it fprung was the indignation 
that gnawed his heart. 

* By Addifon, London, Sec final note to N*’ 5, &c. 
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Action, the felicity of the foul. Number t 25 - 

Afflidlion and forrow, not always cxpreft by tears, N. 95. 
True afflidtion labours to be invifible, ibid. 

Age, the unnatural mifunderftanding between age and youth. 
N. 153. The authority of an aged virtuous perfon prefer- 
able to the pleafurcs of youtli, ibtd, 

Albacinda, her charadler, N, 144. 

Alexander, his artifice in his Indian expedition, N. 127. Ilis 
anfwcr to tliofc who afked him if he would not be a com^* 
petitor for the prize in the Olympic games, N. 157. 

Amaryllis, her charadler, N. 144. 

Ambition, the occafion of fadlions, N. 125. 

Animals, the different make of every fpecics, N. 120. Tlic 
indindl; of brutes. Ibid, exemplihed in feveral inilances, 
Ibid, God himfelf the foul of brutes, N. 121. The variety 
of arms by which they arc provided by nature, ibid, 

Amufements of life, when innocent, neceflary and allowable, 
N. 93. 

Apparitions, the creation of weak minds, N. no. 

Arable (Mrs,) the great heirefs, the Spedlator’s fellow-travel- 
ler, N. 132. 

Ai ifcotle, his account of the world, N. 166. 

Arillus and Afpafia, an unhappy couple, N. 128. 

Artift, wherein he has the advantage of an author, N. 166. 

Aflbeiation of honett men propofcd by the Spectator, N. 126. 

Author: in what manner one author is a mole to another, 
N- 124. Wherein an author has the advantage of an artift, 
N. 166, The care an author ought to take of what he writes, 
ibid, A ftory of an atbciftical author, ibid, 

Bareface, his fuccefs with the ladies, and the reafoii for it, 
N. 156. 

Bear-Garden, the Speflator’s metliod (or the improvement of 
it, N. I4I. 
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Beauties, whether male or female, very untra6labje, N. 87. 
and fantaftical, N. 144. impertinent and difagreeable, ibid. 
The efficacy of beauty, ibid. 

Board-wages, the ill effedls of it, N. 88. 

3 ?bdily cxorcifes, ancient encouragement of, N. t6i. 

Books reduced to their quinteffence, N. 124. The legacies of 
great geniufes, N. 166. 

Burnet (Dr.) fomc palTages in his Theory of the earth confi- 
dered, N. 143, and 146. 

C.«sAR (Julius) his reproof to an ill reader, N. 147. 

Cambray (the biftiop of) his education of a daughter recom- 
mended, N. 95. 

Cant, from whence faid to be derived, N. 147. 

Care : what ought to be a man’s chief care, N. 122. 

Carneades, the philofopher, his definition of beauty, N, 144. 

Cafiius, the proof he gave of his temper in his childhood, 
N. 157. 

Caftle-builders, vrho, and their follies expofed, N. 167- 

Cenfure, a tax, by whom paid to the public, and for what, 
N. lot. 

Chaplain, the charafler of fir Roger de Coverlcy’s, N. 106. 

Chaility, the great point of honour in women, N. 99. 

Cheerfulncfs of temper, how to be obtained and preferved, 
N. 143. 

Childreji, wrong meafures taken in the education of the Bri- 
tifli children, N. 157. 

Chihlren in the Wood, a ballad, wherein to be commended, 
N.85. 

Church-yard, the country Change on Sunday, N. 112. 

Common-prayer, foine confiderations on the reading of it, 
N. 147. The excellency of it, ibul. 

Conipaffion, the excrcife of it would tend to lefien the cala- 
mities of life, N. 169. 

Compliments in ordinary difeourfe cenfured, N. 103. Ex- 
change of compliments, N. 153. 

Conde (prince of), his face like that of an eagle, N. 86. 

Conncdlc ('I'horaas), a monk in the 14th century, a zealous 
preacher againll the women’s commodes in thofe days, 
N.98. 

Contentment, the utmoft good we can hope for in this life, 
N. 163. 

Converfation, ufually fluffed with too many compliments, 
N. T03. What properly to be underftood by the word 
eonverfation, N. 143. 
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Cotilliis, his great equanimity, N. 143. 

Coverley (fir Roger cle), he is lojncthing of an humonrifi:, 
N. 106. His choice of a chaplain, iblcL Ills managc- 
jment of his family, 107. His account of liis anccftc rs, 
109. Is forced to liavc cvciy room in his houfe cxorcilcd 
by lus chaplain, 110. A great bcnefa£Ior to his church in 
Worceftcrfliire, 113. in which he fuffers no one to Deep 
but himfclf, ibid. He gives the Speftator an account of 
his amours, and the charafter of his widow, iij, 118. 
The trophies of his fevcral exploits in the country, 11.5- 
A great fox-Iiunter, 116. An inftance of his good-nature, 
ibid. His averfion to confidents, 118. 'fhe manner of 
his reception at the aflizes, where Itc whifpei*s tiic 
judge in the car, ibid. His adventure when a fchotd-boy, 
125. A man for the landed intcreft, His adven- 

ture with fome giplics, 130. Rarely fports near his own 
feat, 1 31. 

Country, the charms of it, N- ri8. Country gentleman and 
his wife, neighbours to fir Roger, tlieir diiferent tempers 
deferibed, 128. Country Sunday, ll'iC ufe of it, H2. 
Country wake deferibed, irti. 

Courage recommends a man to the female fev more than 
any other quality, 99. (;nc of the ci/r. f tojiics m hooks 
of chivalry, ibid, t'alfe courage, ibid. Mechanic courage, 
what, 

Cowley, his magnanimity, N. 114, 

Coxcombs, generally tiv^ women’s iavourites, N. 128. 

Death, lire contemplation of ii. afibrclsa dcliglit mixed with 
terror and forrow, intended (or oui relief, ibid. 

Deaths of eminent perfons the moil impio.ing paifages in 
hiltory, ibid. 

Debt, the ill fiate of fuch as run in debl, N. 82. 

Decency, nearly related to virtue, K. *04. 

Demurrers, what fort of women fo to be called, N eSg, 

Devotion, the great advantage of it, N. g*;. The iiiofl natu- 
ral relief in our atBiclions, j63. 

Dick Craftin chaliengcs Tom Tulip, N. gt 

Difappointments in love, the moll difficult to be conquered of 
any other, N. 163. 

Difleniers, their canting way of reading, N. 147. 

Diffimulaticn, the perpetual inconvenience of it, N. 103. 

Duelling, a dii'eourfe againft it, N. 84. Rharamond^s ediiS 
againltit, N. 97. 
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Duration, the idea of it how obtained, according to Mr, 
Locke, N. 194. Different beings may entertain different 
notions of the lame parts of duration, ibid. 

Education : an ill method obferved in the educating our 
youth, N. 157. 

Eminent men, the tax paid by them to the public, N. loi, 

Englifhmen, the peculiar blcffing of being born one, N. 13 5. 
The Spedlator’s fpeculatiotis upon the Englifh tongue, ibid. 
EngliAi not naturally talkative, ibuL and 148. The Englifh 
tongue adulterated, 

Epaminondas, his lionoiirable death, N. i ‘^3. 

Ephraim, the quaker, the Speflator’s fellow-traveller in a 
ftage-coach, N. 132. His reproof to a recriiiting-oflicer in 
the fame coach, ibid, and advice to him at their parting, 
ibid^ 

Equanimity, without it we can have no true taftc of life, 

Equeftrian order of ladies, N. 104. Its origin, ibid. 

Errors and prepofTeflions difficult to be avoided, N. 117, 

Eternity, a profpeft of it, N. 

Eucratc, his conference with 1‘haiamond, N.84. 

Eucratia, her charafter, N. 144. 

Eudofia, her charader, N. 144. 

Eudoxus and Leontine, their Iriendfliip, and education of their 
children, N. 123. 

Exercife, the great lienefit and ncceffity of bodily exercife, 
N. 116. 

Falsehood in man, a recommendation to the fair lex, 
N. 156. 

Families: the ill meafurcs taken by great families in the edu- 
cation of their younger fons, N. 108. 

Fan, the exercife of it, N. 102. 

Fafhion: men of fafhion, who, N. 151. 

Fauftina, the emprefs, her notions of a pretty gentleman, 
N. 128. 

Female virtues, wliich the moft fliining, N. 81. 

Flavia, her mother’s rival, N. 91- 

Flutter of the fan, the variety of motions in it, N. 102. 

Freeport (fir Andrew) his moderation in point of politicSj^ 
N. 126. 

Frugality, the fupport of gencrofity, N, 107, 
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Gaming, the folljr of it, N. 93. 

Glory, the love of it, N. 139. In what the perfeSion of it 
confifts, ibid. 

Genius, what properly a great one, N. 160. 

Gentry of England, generally fpeaking, in debt, N. 82. 

Geograpliy of a jeft fettled, N . 138. 

Gigglers in church reproved, N. 158, 

Giplies : an adventure between fir Roger, the Spe6btor, and 
foine gipfies, N, 130. 

Glaphyra, her ftory out of Jofephus, N. no. 

Good-breeding, the great revolution that has happened in 
that article, N. 119. 

Good-humour, the neceflity of it, N. 100. 

Good-nature more agreeable in converfation than wit, 
N. 169. The neceflity of it, ib'uL Good-nature born 
with us, ibid. 

Grandmother, fir Roger de Coverley’s great, great, great 
grandmother’s receipt for an hafty-pudding and a white pot, 
N. 109. 

Great men, the tax paid by them to the public, N. loi. 
Not truly known till feme years after their deaths, 
ibid. 

Handsome people generally fantaftical, N. 144. The 
Spc£lator’s lift of feme handfome ladies, ibid, 

Harry Terfett, and his lady, their way of living, N. 100. 

Hate : why a man ought not to hate even his enemies, 
N. 125. 

llead-drcls, the moft variable thing in nature, N. g8. Extra- 
vagantly high in the 14th century, ibid. With what fuc- 
cefs attacked by a monk of that age, ibid. 

Heathen philofopher, N. 159. 

Heirs and elder brothers frequently fpoiled in their education, 
N. 123. 

Hiftorian in converfation, who, N. 136. 

Honeycomb (Will), his knowledge of mankind, N. 105. His 
letter to the Spedator, 131. His notion of a man of wit, 
151. His boafts, ibid. His artifice, 156. 

Honour, wherein commendable, N. 99. And when to be 
exploded, Ibid. 

Hunting, theufeofit, N. 116. 

Ichneumon, a great deftroyer of the crocodiles eggs, 
N. 126. 

Idol : cofFeedioufe idols, N. 87, 
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immortality of the foul, arguments in proof of it, N. i ii. 

Jmpcrtinciits, fcvcral forts of them deferibed, N. 14.8, and 
168. 

Indigo, the merchant, a man of prodigious intelligence, 
N. ITfi* 

Indifpofition ; a man under any, whether real or imaginary, 
ought net to be admitted into company, N. 143. 

Indolence, what, N. 100. 

Inftinft, the power of it in brutes, N. i%o. 

Irrefolution, from whence arifing, N, 151. 

Irus’s fear of poverty, and efFedts of it, N. 114. 

Kennet (Dr.) his account of the country wakes, N. 161. 

Knowledge, the purfuirs of it long, but not tedious, N. 94. 
Hie only means to extend life beyond its natural dimen * 
lions, ibid. 

li AEouR ; bodily labour of two kinds, N. 115. 

Laertes, his charaCLcr in diitindlion from that of Irus, 
N. 1 14. 

Lancalhirc Witches, a comedy, ccnfmal, N. 141. 

Language, the EnglHh, much adulterated during the war, 

N. 105. 

T-eontinc and Eudoxus, their great fricndfhip and advantages, 
N. 123. 

I.cttcrs to tlie Spedtator ; from llofalinda, with a Jefire to be 
admitted into the ugly club, N. 87; from T. T. com- 
plaining of the idols in coftee-houfes, ibid, from Philo- 
Britannicus, on the corruption of Icrvants, N. 88 ; from 
Sam Hopewell, N. 89 ; from I.eonoia, reminding tlie 
Spedlator of the catalogue, N. 9s ; from B. IJ. concern- 
ing real forrow, N. 95; from Annaliclla, recommending 
the hifhop of Cambray’s education of a claugliur, H/id. 
fioin Toni Triifly, a fervant, containing an account of his 
life and fervices, N. 96 , from the mailer of the tim e cr- 

cife, N- 102 i from — againfl the eqncfti ian order of 

ladies, N. 104; from Will Wimble tofu Roger dc Coverley, 

with a jack, N. 108; to the Spectator from 

complaining of the new petticoat, N. 127 ; figm a lawyer 
on the circuit, with an account of the progrefs of the 
Millions in the country, N. 129 ; from Will Honeycomb, 
N. 131 ; from George Trufty, thanking the Spedtator for 
the great benelic he has received from his works, N. 134 » 
from William Wifeacre, who defires his (laughter may 
learn tlie exerclfc of the fan, ibid, from a proTclTed liar, 
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N. 136; from Ralph Valet, the futhful fervant of a per-* 
verfe maftcr, N. 137 ; from Patience Giddy, the next thing 
to a lady’s woman, ibid, from Lydia Novell, complaining 
of her lover’s conduiS, N. 140 ; from R. D. concerning 
the corrupt taftc of the age, and the reafons of it, ibid^ 
from Betty San ter, about a wager, ibid, from Parthenope, 
who is angry with the SpeSiator for meddlhig with the 

ladies petticoats, ibid, from upon drinking, 

ibid, from Rachael Bafto, concerning female gamefters, 

ibid, from Parthenia, ibid, from containing a 

refle£Hon on a comedy called The T^ancafi lire Witches, 
N. 141 ; from Andromache, complaining of the falfc 
notion of gallantry in love, with fomc letters from her 

liufband to Iier, N. ; from — concerning 

wagerers, N. from complaining of imper- 

tinciits in coffee-houfes, ibid, from complaining 

of an old bachelor, ibid, from ■ ■ concerning the 

Ikirts in men’s coats, ibid, from — — on the reading 
the common-prayer, N. 147 ; from the Spcdlator to a 
dancing outlaw, N. 148 ; from the fame to a dumb vifitant, 
ibid, to the Spectator from Silvia a widow, defning his 
advice in the choice of a hufbaiid, N. 149; the Spectator’s 
anfwer, ibid, to the Spectator from Simon Honeycomb, 
giving an account of his modefty, impudence, and marriage, 
N. 154; from an idol that keeps a cofFee-houfe, N. 155; 
from a beautiful milliner complaining of her cuitomers, 

ibid, from with a reproof to the Spectator, N. 

158; from concerning llic ladies viiltants, ibid. 

fioin complaining of the behaviour of perfons in 

church, ibid, from a woman’s man, ibid, from — . 

with a defeription of a country wake, N. 161 ; from 
Leonora, who had jult loft her lover, N. 163 ; from a young 
ofiicer to Ids fatlicr, N. 165 ; to the Spectator from a caftle- 

builder, N. 167; from concerning the tyiannv of 

fchool-iiiafters, N. 168 ; from V. S. a fchool-hoy at Rich- 
mond, ibid, from concerning impertinents, ibid. 

fiom Ifaac 1 ledgcditch, a poacher, ibid. 

^ewis of France, compared witli the czar of Mufeovy, 
N. 139. 

AC given, a great violation of the point of honour, N. gg. 

/ife ; in what manner our lives arc fpent, according to 
Seneca, N. 93. Life is not real but when cheerful, 
N. 143. in what manner to be regulated, ibid. How to 
have a right enjoyment of it, ibid. A furvey of it in a 
vifion, N. 159. 
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Love, a paffion never well cured, N. ii8. Natural love in 
brutes more iiitenfe than in reafonable creatures, 120, The 
gallantry of it on a very ill foot, N. 142. Love has no- 
thing to do with (late, N. 149. 

Macbeth, the incantations in that play vindicated, N. 141. 
Mahometans, a cuftom among them, N. 85, 

Males among the birds have only voices, N. 128* 

Man, variable in his temper, N. 162. 

Marlborough (John duke of) took the French lines without 
bloodfhed, N.T39. 

Marriage-life, always a vexatious or happy condition, N. 149. 
Mafter, a good one, a prince in his family, N. 107, A com- 
plaint againft fome ill mafters, N. 137, 

Merab, her charafler, N. 144. 

Mirza, the vifions of, N, 159. 

Mode : a ftanding mode of drefs recommended, N. 129. 
Modefty in men no ways acceptable to ladies, N. 154, 
Mourning : the figns of true mourning generally mifunder- 
ftood, N*95. 

Nigranilla, a party lady, forced to patch on the wrong 
fide, N.8j. 

Nutmeg of delight, one of the Perfian emperor’s titles, 
N. 160. 

Obscurity, the only defence againft reproach, N. loi. 
CEconomy, wherein compared to good-breeding, N. X14. 
Omniamante, her character, N. 144. 

Pamphilio, a good mafter, N. 137, 

Parties: an inftance of the malice of parties, N. 125. The 
difmal effefts of a furious party-fpiiit, ibid. It corrupts 
both our morals and judgment, ibid. And reigns more in 
the country than town, N. 126. Party patches, N. 81. 
Party fcribblers reproved, N. 125. 

Paffions of the fan, a treatife for the ufe of the author’s feho- 
lars, N. 102. 

Pedants, who fo to be reputed, N. 105, The book pedant the 
moft fupportablc, ibid, 

Pericles, his advice to the women, N. 8t, 

Perfians, their inftitution of their youth, N, 99. 

Petticoat, a complaint againft the hoop-petticoat, N. 127- 
Sevcral conjeflurcs upon it, ibid. Compared to an Egyp- 
tian temple, ibid. 
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Pharamond, fomc account of him and his favourite, N. 84. 
His editl againft duels, N. 97. 

Phocion, his behaviour at his death, N. 133. 

Phyfiognomy, every man, in fome degree^ matter of that art, 
N.86. 

Place and precedency more contefted among women of an 
inferior rank than ladies of quality, N. 1x9. 

Plato, his notion of the foul, N. 90. Wherein, according to 
him and his followers, the punilhment of a voluptuous man 
confilts, ibid, 

Pleafure, when our chief purfuit, difappoints itfclf, N, 151, 
The deceitfulnels of pleafure, ihid, 

Pontignan, his adventure with two women, N. go. 

Potterity, its privilege, N. loi. 

Poverty, the inconveniencies and mortifications ufually attend- 
ing it, N. 1 50. 

Prejudice, the prevalency of it, N. ipi. 

Procraftination, from whence proceeding, N. 151, 

Providence, demonftrative arguments for it, N. 120. 

Puniftiments in fchools difjpprovcd. N. 157. 

Reason, not to be found in brutes, N. 120. 

Riding, a healthy excrcife, N. T15. 

Rival Mother, the firft part of her hiftory, N. 91. 

Roman and Sabine ladles, their example recommended to the 
Britifli, N-81. 

Rofalinda, a famous Whig partizan, Iicr misfortune, N.8i, 

Schoolmaster, the ignorance and want of difeernment in 
the generality of them, N. 157, 168. 

Scipio, his judgment of Marius when a boy, N. 157. 

Sentry, his account of a foldier’s life, N. 152. 

Servants, tlie general corruption of their manners, N. 88. 
Affume their matter’s title, ibid. Some good among tlie 
many bad ones, N. 96. Influenced by the example of their 
fuperiors, ibid, and N- 107. The great merit of fomc 
fervants in all ages, N.107. The hard condition of many 
fervants, N. 137. 

Shakfpeare, wherein inimitable, N.141. 

Sincerity, the great want of it in converfation, N. 103. 

Sloven, a charadler affeflicd by fome, and for what reafon, 
N. 1 50. The folly and antiquity of it, ibid. 

Snuff-box, the excrcife of it, where taught, N. 138. 

Socrates, his behaviour at bis execution, N. 133. His fpecch 
to his judges, N.145. 
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Soldiers, when linen of fenfe, of an agreeable converfation, 
N. 153. 

Sorrow, the outward figns of It very fallacious, N 95. 

Soul, the immortality of it evinced from fcveral proofs, 
N.in. 

.Speflator, his inquifitive temper, N. 85. His account of 
himfclfand his works to he written 300 yearshcncc, N. iot. 
His great modefty, ibid. He accompanies fir Roger dc 
Covcrley into the country, N. 106. His exercife when 
young, N. 1 15. Me goes with fir Roger ahunting, N. 116.. 
and tO'the aflizes, N.122. His adventure with a crew of 
gipfies, N. 130. The feveral opinions of him in the coun- 
try, N. 131, His return to London, and fellow-travellers 
III the ftage-coach, N. 132. IJis foliloquy upon the fudden 
and uncxpcfled death of a friend, N. 133. 

Spirits, the appearance of them not fabulous, N. no. 

Squeezing the hand hy whom firft nfed in making love, 
N. 109. 

Story-tellers, their ridiculous puncSluality, N. 138. 

Taste (corrupt) of the age, to what attributed, N.140. 

Tears, not alwavs the figns of true forrow, N.95. 

Theodofius and Conftantia, their adventures, N. 164. 

Time, our ill ufe of it, N.93. I'hc Spe«Stator’s direftion how 
to fpend it, ibid. 

Tom Touchy, a quarrelfome fellow, N, 122. 

'rom Tulip, challenged by Dick Craftin, N. qi. TTies into 
the country, ibid. • 

'fruepenny (Jack) ftrangcly good-natured, N.82. 

V’^ALETUDiKARiANS ill fociety, who, N. 100. Not to be 
admitted into company, but on conditions, N. 143, 

Vapours in women, to what to be aferibed, N. 1 13. 

Varilas, his checrfulnefsand good humour make him generally 
acceptable, -N. 100. 

Virgil, his heautitul allegories founded on the Platonic phi- 
lofophy, N.9C. 

Virtue, the exercife of it recommended, N. 93. Its influence, 
ibid. Its near relation to decency, N. 104, 

Volumes ; the advantage an author receives of publifhing bis 
works in volumes, rather than in fingle pieces, N. 124. 

Uranius, his great compofure of foul, N. 143. 

Wagering difputants expofed, N. 145. 

White (Moll), a notorious witch, N. 117. 
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Wido!^ (the) , her manner of captivating fir Roger dc Coverley, 
N. 1 13- Her behaviour at the trial of her caufe, ibid. Her 
artifices and beauty, ibid. Too defperate a fcliolar for a 
country gentleman, ibid. Her reception of fir Roger, ibid., 
whom file helped to fome tanfy in the eye of all the country, 
ibid. She has been the death of feveral foxes, N. 115, 
Sir Roger’s opinion of her, that (he either defigns to marry, 
or (lie does not, N. 118, 

William and Betty, a fhort account of their amoure, N. Ii8. 

Wimble (Will), his letter to fir Roger de Coverley, N. 108. 
His charader, ibid. • His converfation with the Spedlator, 
ibid, a man of ceremony, N. 119. thinks the Spedlator a 
fanatic, N. 126. and fears he has killed a man, N. 131. 

Wine, not proper to be drank by every one that can fwallow, 
N. 140. 

Women (thcEnglilh) excel all other nations in beauty, N. 81* 
Signs of their improvement under the Speflator’s hand, 
N. 92. The real commendation of a woman, what, N. 95* 
and N. 104. Their pains in all ages to adorn the outfides 
of their heads, N. 98. More gay in their nature than men, 
N. 138. Not pleafed with modefty in men, N. 154. 
Their ambition, N. 156. 1 

Woman’s man deferibed, N.156. His neceffary cjualifica- 
tions, ibid. 

World, the prefent, a nurfery for the next, N. i t 1. 


THE END OF THE SECOInD V0LU1\TK, 


T. tJiMillcy, I'rinier, 

Salt Courr, f Ibi;'. l.cndcn. 









